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EPPS’S 
COCOAINE. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT. 
(Tea-like.) 

The choicest roasted nibs (broken-up beans) of the 
natural Cocoa on being subjected to powerful hydrau- 
lic pressure give forth their excess of oil, leaving for 
use a finely-flavoured powder—* Cocoaine,” a product 
which, when prepared with boiling water, has the con- 
sistence of tea, of which it is now, with many, benefi- 
cially taking the place. Its active principle being a 
gentle nerve-stimulant, supplies the needed energy 
without unduly exciting the system. 

Sold only in tins, labelled : 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Limited, 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
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Stone’s “ Mozart ” Cabinets 


WITH PATENT SWING-FRONT DRAWERS, 
Enabling any piece of Music to be found with perfect ease. 


No. 304 Pattern, as Illustration, £3 12s. 


(In Polished Walnut.) 
May be ordered through any Furniture Dealer or Stationer, 
or direct from 


HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 


Write for Complete Illustrated Catalogue of ** Mozart”, Cabinets 
Size—3l in. high x 31 in. wide x 14 in. deep, and Time-Saving Specialities. 
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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


Throughout the past month public attention has 

Storm-centres, been about equally divided between two storm- 

centres—South Africa and France. Both remain 

charged with possibilities at the time of writing, and are liable to 
become even more threatening than they are to-day. We need 
not dwell upon the South African problem—which may be likened 
to a hedgehog if the metaphor may be changed—in any detail in 
these pages as it is copiously discussed at the end of this number. 
It is unquestionably the chief concern of British Ministers at this 
moment, but if there is wisdom in a multitude of counsellors the 
sagacity of our policy is assured. Everybody knows exactly what 
ought to be done, and proclaims it in season and out of season. At 
the same time it must be frankly acknowledged that among the 
educated classes whose voice is always powerful and frequently 
decisive in Foreign Affairs, the counsellors are not of our mind. 
There is a considerable difference of opinion among them as to the 
proper policy to pursue at this juncture. Many men on both sides 
of politics remain somewhat lukewarm, and even sceptical, as 
regards the wrongs of the Uitlanders, several of whom have been 
able, in spite of adversity, to sumptuously feather their nests in 
Park Lane and similar slums. To others the prospect of a white 
war in South Africa, which might conceivably spread from the 
Zambesi to Cape Town is too appalling to contemplate. We quite 
appreciate this standpoint and agree that a Boer War is to be 
avoided at almost any cost. It would be expensive and politically 
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disastrous to the British, however successful, from a military point 
of view, while for the Boers it would spell catastrophe. In the in- 
terests of both countries it is earnestly to be hoped that the Transvaal 
will not force a contest upon Great Britain who certainly is not 
seeking one. As to the Uitlanders, to treat them as bloated 
plutocrats merely because half-a-dozen of their number have 
amassed fortunes is as childish as to regard the United States as 
peopled by millionaires on account of the wealth of the Astors, 
Vanderbilts, Rockefellers, &c. It is the sort of twaddle that sounds 
well on a platform, but it is not to be tolerated elsewhere. 
Johannesburg admittedly contains some very rich men, who are 
probably birds of passage, but this does not affect the general 
character of the population, which is very similar to that of 
any other industrial community. Those Uitlanders who hope to 


make their home in the Transvaal are mostly people of moderate 
or scanty means. 


We may, therefore, dismiss the Park Lane argu- 

THE Crux. ment as an irrelevant piece of clap-trap and come 

to the crux of the whole question, viz., What should 

be the action of the Power, that arrogates to herself the title of 
“ Paramount” in South Africa, towards British residents in the 
Transvaal, who, though outnumbering the Boer population, are 
maintained in a state of political servitude? They are denied at 
once the amenities of civilization and all share in the Government 
of the country. They are hewers of wood and drawers of water, 
with no prospect of redress except through the action of the 
British Government. We are among those who have steadily 
preached moderation in South African affairs, and have de- 
precated a forward policy, for two reasons. In the first 
place the grotesque Raid of December, 1895, having been 
planned and carried out by Englishmen, virtually put the 
British Government out of court for the time being. In the 
second place it seemed simply incredible that a statesman of 
President Kruger’s supposed shrewdness, who, be it remembered, 
governs as well as reigns in the Transvaal, should fail to utilize the 
golden opportunity afforded him by the folly of others in order 
to come to terms with his Uitlander population. Such a settle- 
ment was confidently expected at the beginning of 1896; it was 
hoped for by the friends of the Transvaal and feared by its 
enemies. Unfortunately President Kruger has deliberately chosen 
to disappoint the former by playing into the hands of the 
latter. He has made no serious effort whatsoever to meet the 
legitimate grievances of the moderate Uitlanders, and he is 
the man primarily responsible for the present situation. This 
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is not a prejudiced British view, but is the opinion both of Conti- 
nental Europe and of the Dutch of South Africa outside the 
Transvaal. Rational political concessions to the Uitlanders would 
have disarmed them morally as completely as they have been dis- 
armed physically and without risk to the existing regime, for 
they only ask for a voice—not a controlling voice—in the ad- 


ministration of a country which belongs to them as much as to 
the Boers. 


In consequence of this blind obstinacy on the part of 

= Morat President Kruger we have been brought face to 
"face with a deadlock fraught with peril. During 

a period of three years the British Government has refrained from 
urging reforms upon the Transvaal Government in order that it 
might put its house in order without outside dictation, but things 
have only gone from bad to worse. The President’s promises are 
seen to be made of pie-crust. It has now become palpable to the 
meanest understanding that the grievances of the Uitlanders can 
only be redressed by external influence. What Lord Elgin said of 
the Chinese Government is, we fear, but too true of the mandarins 
of Pretoria. “They will surrender nothing to reason,” though 
whether the other half of the dictum is applicable—“ but they will 
surrender everything to fear ”—remains to be proved. The British 
Government, acting under the advice of two first-rate men—Sir 
Alfred Milner, the High Commissioner at Cape Town, and Mr. 
Conyngham Green (British Agent at Pretoria)—has felt con- 
strained to change its policy of non-intervention for that 
of steady pressure upon the Boers, Any civilized Govern- 
ment would do the same in our place if one can conceive, e.g., 
Germany or the United States ever allowing their subjects to be 
trampled upon as ours have been in the Transvaal. This new 
policy requires the exercise of delicate judgment, and is 
necessarily attended with some risks; but could we go on 
shutting our eyes indefinitely, on the ground that the oppression 
of 50,000 British subjects by an adjoining oligarchy is no con- 
cern of the British Government? There is a point in political 
affairs when indifference becomes positively dangerous, and Sir 
Alfred Milner, after two years local examination of our position in 
South Africa, is convinced that we have reached this point. He 
therefore consented to present and endorse the great Uitlander 
Petition to the Queen, the substance of which is printed elsewhere. 
The Transvaal Government has had it in its power at any time 
during the last four years, and it has the power to-day, to get rid 
of the whole controversy by giving the Uitlanders say five seats in a 
Volksraad containing twenty-eight members. Unfortunately, a 
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careful study of President Kruger’s so-called “ reforms,” of which 
a garbled version has been prepared for European consumption, 
shows that he will concede nothing until compelled. The im- 
mediate future is uncertain. We venture to urge above all things 
that the military Majuba shall not be followed by a moral 
Majuba. 


THE The Spectator, which has always managed to keep 
‘““SpecraTor’s” its head in discussing the South African ques- 
re tion, and therefore speaks with peculiar authority, 
champions the Uitlander’s cause in a temperate and forcible article, 
from which we quote the following passage :— 

‘For good, then, or evil, Johannesburg and the Outlander population have 
come into existence. It remains to ask whether we, the British Government, who 
secured the right of entry to the Outlanders, should be justified in obliging the 
Transvaal to give them a fair share in the government of the country. That we 
have the right to take action if we deem it expedient so to do is, in our opinion, 
clear, for, as we have pointed out, we have a better right than we should have 
in the case of an entirely independent Power. Of course it is difficult to say 
absolutely and in the abstract what we should do in the case of a foreign Power, 
but we trust and believe that if similar circumstances existed, if a great city of 
British subjects had grown up on foreign soil, and if those British subjects were 
not receiving fair treatment, we should insist on right being done them. But if 
we have the right to help British subjects in the Transvaal, the question resolves 
itself into one of expediency as to the time and mode of action. To begin with, 
we ought to allow a reasonable amount of time to elapse between our warning that 
we intend to support the Outlanders and any overt act on our part. Again, we 
would take no hostile action unless, and until the continuance of the Boer 
refusal to treat the Outlanders justly has produced actual disorder. That is, we 
would let the Boers see clearly what are the inevitable results of placing the 
majority of the white population of a country in a position of political servitude. 
If disorder occurred we would, as we said last week, hold the Boers responsible 
and enforce that responsibility with all the force at our command.” ° 


The writer proceeds to recommend the Uitlanders to strengthen 
their position by electing a representing body of their own, by 
whose acts they will abide so far as possible. Either the 
Transvaal will acquiesce in the Uitlanders thus attempting to 
organize themselves—in which case their unauthorized Parliament 
will become a serious factor in the State—or, if the Transvaal 
refuses to allow a purely voluntary association to be formed and 
forcibly suppresses it, public opinion here and in South Africa 
will have another proof of the hardship of the Uitlanders’ position. 
The Spectator, it is satisfactory to observe, is dead against the 
moral Majuba for which leading Radical papers are working, the 
article we have quoted closing as follows:—‘We most sincerely 
desire that the march of events should be as slow as _ possible, and 
that our Government should be patient and generous in all their 
actions, but there can be no going back now. The warning has 
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been given, and we must now press steadily and persistently 
forward, until the Outlanders have obtained the right to share in 
the government of their adopted country. That is the object, and 
on that our eyes must be fixed.” 


In order to follow the rapid and bewildering de- 

THE Report. vyvelopments which have lately taken place in 
France, all proceeding from the accumulated in- 

famies of the Dreyfus case, it becomes necessary to revert to the 
sittings of the Court of Cassation, which commenced after many 
delays on the 29th May. That day was devoted to the reading of 
the Official Report on the case drawn up by M. Ballot-Beaupré, the 
President of the Civil Chamber, in which post, it will be remem- 
bered, he succeeded the unspeakable Quesnay de Beaurepaire. 
The Reporter had very properly resisted the curious, and kept his 
conclusions to himself. They were the subject of much specula- 
tion until the very last moment, for it was not known whether or 
not he desired to discover technical grounds for rejecting Revision. 
That he had contemplated doing so was seriously affirmed, and 
that the Government hinted the inconvenience of such a course is 
confidently believed. Such suggestions reflect unpleasantly upon 
the independence enjoyed even by the highest Continental tri- 
bunals, whose members seem to be treated as part of the Execu- 
tive. M. Ballot-Beaupré commenced with an elaborate and 
colourless analysis of the evidence laid before the Court of 
Cassation, and gave a lengthy history of the case from the arrival 
of the bordereau at the War Office; but it was difficult to make 
out when he was quoting other people’s views or expressing his 
own. It dealt at length with the legal aspects of the case, pointing 
out that the issue to be decided was not the annulment of the 
prisoner’s sentence, as this had not been submitted by the Minister 
of Justice. They had, therefore, only to consider the question of 
Revision, to justify which a grave presumption of error was needed, 
not necessarily establishing innocence, which was the question for 
the second tribunal. This presumption was said to be supplied by 
the secret communication of documents behind the back of the 
prisoner at the original Court-Martial, which had been judicially 
proved, positively by the evidence of M. Casimir-Perier (ex-Presi- 
dent of the Republic), as to the document “Canaille de D 
and negatively by the refusal of Generals Mercier and de Boisdeffre 
to answer the questions addressed to them. The case presented to 
them on this head was that whereas it was long believed that 
“Canaille de D——” meant Dreyfus, even M. Cavaignac now 


” 
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admitted that this was far from certain, thus a document which 
might have had a decisive influence on the condemnation not only 
was withheld from the defence but did not even apply to Dreyfus. 
It must therefore be legally regarded as a forged document, the 
production of which before the Court-Martial vitiated its judgment 
not only in form but in substance. M. Ballot-Beaupré proceeded 
to discuss three other “new facts” adduced by Madame Dreyfus’ 
counsel (M. Mornard), besides (1) the discovery of the use of secret 
documents, viz. (2) the contradiction between the experts of 1894 
and those of the Esterhazy trial; (3) the discovery that Esterhazy 
used paper identical with that of the bordereaw; (4) the change of 
the date of the bordereaw from April to August, Dreyfus having 
only been interrogated on the April theory. 


On the following day (May 30th) M. Ballot-Beaupré 
TuE Issues. set forth the case for the Headquarter Staff 
against Revision, even going the length of say- 
ing that Henry and du Paty de Clam, though having committed 
crimes to uphold the chose jugée, were far from being proved per- 
jurers whose evidence should be dismissed. Having discussed the 
pros and cons for many hours, the Reporter at last settled down 
to his “conclusions.” In the first place, he asked, if quashing is 
necessary, should it be without remission to another Court-Martial ? 
Certainly not, because none of the conditions for this solution 
were legally present, and the existence of the bordereau, who- 
ever may be its author, renders it impossible to say that no 
offence has been committed. Stress was also laid on the 
fact that both M. Mornard (Madame Dreyfus’ counsel) and 
M. Manau (Procureur-Général) had argued in favour of a fresh 
Court-Martial. The only duty then left for the Court was to 
determine whether the accused was entitled to a new trial. The 
remainder of the Report consisted of a plea to that effect. The 
alleged confessions to Captain Lebrun-Renaud were exhaustively 
examined and dismissed as no confessions ; the technical discussion 
of the bordereau as no more decisive against Captain Dreyfus; 
while the secret dossier contains no proof of his guilt. From the 
judicial point of view, the only element left was the handwriting 
of the bordereaw and the water-marked tracing-paper on which it 
was written. Dreyfus had been arrested because of the resemblance 
between his handwriting and that of the bordereau affirmed by 
three experts out of five. It must therefore be established that 
the bordereaw is not in his handwriting before Revision succeeds. 
For if he did not write it, how could it be affirmed that he sent the 
enumerated documents ? 
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Very skilfully and with true dramatic instinct 


a... . M. Ballot-Beaupré had led up to the sensation of 


his Report. Is, then, the bordereaw in Dreyfus 
handwriting ? :— 


“* Gentlemen, after a profound study of the question, I for my part have come 
to the conviction that the bordereau was written, not by Dreyfus, but by Esterhazy. 
(Sensation in the Court.) I think so with M. Charavay, one of the three experts 
who in 1894 attributed it to Dreyfus, but who has changed his mind since he has 
studied Esterhazy’s handwriting. I think so with the three professors of the Ecole 
des Chartes appointed in 1898 by the Criminal Chamber ; MM, Meyer and Giry, 
members of the Institute , and M. Molinier, who conclude unanimously in the 
same sense, But it may be said that these are merely personal opinions, and that 
more than once the most experienced experts have blundered. I admit it, and I 
can understand also that on September 23rd, 1898, the consultative committee of 
revision expressed the opinion that the fait nouveau cannot be found in divergences 
of appreciation of handwriting. . . . Butafterwards a fait nowveau which has 
nothing conjectural about it has been revealed by the production of two letters, 
one of April 17th, 1892, and the other of August 17th, 1894, signed ‘ Esterhazy,’ 
and written on water-marked and filagree tracing-paper like that of the bordereau. 
When Dreyfus was arrested in October, 1894, an effort was naturally made to see 
if he had not paper of this sort in his possession. Nothing was discovered at his 
house nor at his father-in-law’s, who, it was thought, might have used it in his 
trade as a dealer in precious stones. M.Cochefert then inquired among the paper 
dealers, and nothing of the sort was discovered. It was ascertained that this 
paper was to be procured in London.” 


The learned Judge then investigated the paper question with 
microscopic thoroughness. Paper experts had declared that the 
bordereauw paper was identical with that on which Esterhazy had 
written two letters, which he acknowledged to be his before the 
Court. These letters—we quote the excellent Times summary— 
from the point of view of revision were of great importance. They 
proved that Esterhazy used tracing-paper, and it was the use of 
tracing-paper which, in December, 1897, made the experts Bel- 
homme, Couard, and Varinard think that the writing had perhaps 
been traced from other writing—in fact, from Esterhazy’s own. 
M. Ballot-Beaupré pointed out numerous special resemblances 
between the writing of Esterhazy’s letters and of the bordereau. 
There were no such striking resemblances between the bor- 
dereau and Dreyfus’ hand; but suppose there were. Here 
was a document for which the author was wanted. Two per- 
sons had been accused owing to the resemblances between their 
handwritings. The experts were not in agreement, but it was 
discovered that in August, 1894, one Esterhazy wrote on a 
paper which was not ordinary and which he pretended in 1897 
never to have used. Was there not in this double considera- 
tion a fact—he would not say proving, but tending to prove that 
the bordereaw was in the hand, not of Dreyfus, but of Ester- 
hazy, and, consequently, a fact tending to prove the innocence 
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of the condemned man? The Reporter ended with an eloquen 
peroration provoking quickly suppressed applause :—“ No, the 
army before us is not at stake! No, it is not the army which 
is on trial! The army, thank Heaven! is well above these dis- 
cussions, which cannot possibly affect it, and its honour assuredly 
does not require the keeping of an innocent man in prison. I do 
not ask you, gentlemen, to proclaim Dreyfus’ innocence, but I say 
that a fact unknown to the Judges of 1894 tends to proveit. This 
suffices by the terms of Clause 443, and consequently there is 
occasion, in virtue of Clause 445, to ordain the sending before a 
new Court-Martial to bring in a definitive verdict with full know- 
ledge of the case.” 


Captary We have preferred to give prominence to the 

Dreyrus’ somewhat arid rapport of M. Ballot-Beaupré 

Request. rather than the remarkable addresses of the 
venerable Procureur-Général (M. Manau) and Madame Dreyfus’ 
counsel, M. Mornard, because it was known that the attitude of 
the President of the Civil Chamber, which is full of politicians, 
would have considerable influence on the decision of the whole 
Court of Cassation. M. Mornard’s speech is especially worth 
reading in the original French because it reflects the admirable 
composure and dignity with which the Dreyfus family have borne 
the cruel sufferings inflicted upon them by the inhuman com- 
munity with which they so unluckily cast in their lot after 
the Franco-German War. After completely demolishing the 
mountain of lies, forgeries, and perjuries raised by the Head- 
quarter Staff to overwhelm their victim (whom it is now clear 
they knew ab initio to be innocent), M. Mornard concluded 
by saying: “ Revision is a settled thing. The only question is 
whether it should be undertaken by the Court itself or by 
a fresh Court-Martial I am quite entitled to ask for the 
former, but by formal request from my client I ask for the 
latter, for he wishes to be judged afresh by his peers.” It 
bespeaks magnificent courage and steadfastness on the part 
of the Dreyfus family that they should still seek the vindica- 
tion of their name at the hands of the military authority, 
considering its recent record. Captain Dreyfus himself is 
completely ignorant of the infamies that have been perpetrated 
by the War Office in order to perpetuate the original iniquity, 
and he has written most pathetic letters from the Devil’s Island 
warmly thanking General de Boisdeffre for his efforts on behalf of 
Revision. The family, however, have no illusions as to the risk 
they run in facing another Court-Martial, but they are prepared to 
face it rather than allow it to be said that their relative, though 
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acquitted by the civil tribunal, remains under the stigma of a 
military conviction. 


The United Chambers of the Court of Cassation 

THE JUDGMENT. assembled on Saturday, June 3rd, at three o’clock, 

to deliver their verdict in the Dreyfus case. The 

full text of the judgment—which was read by President Mazeau 
on behalf of a unanimous court of forty-six judges—is printed in 
Mr. Conybeare’s article. It practically adopts the “conclusions” of 
the Official Reporter, M. Ballot-Beaupré, and the communication of 
the secret document “ Canaille de D——” is treated as proved by 
the depositions of M. Casimir-Perier, General Mercier, and General 
de Boisdeffre. Great importance is attached to the fact that the 
basis of the accusation against Dreyfus was the bordereaw written 
on tracing paper filigreed after manufacture by cross lines of four 
millimétres in each direction . . . . and that there had not 
been discovered in his possession, and that it had not been proved 
that he had employed, paper of this kind; and that the searches 
made to discover such paper at a certain number of retail 
dealers had been fruitless, but that a similar pattern, though 
of different shape, had been furnished by Marion, wholesale 
dealer in the Cité Bergére, where it was declared that ‘the 
pattern was no longer on sale’” The judgment proceeds: “In 
November, 1898, the enquiry revealed the existence and led to 
the seizure of two letters on cross-ruled tracing paper the 
authenticity of which is not doubtful (Esterhazy), one dated 
April 17th, 1892, and other August 17th, 1894, the latter being 
contemporaneous with the despatch of the bordereau, and whereas 
both these letters emanated from one (Esterhazy) who, in December, 
1897, had expressly denied having ever used tracing paper.” 
Furthermore, three paper experts, M. Putois, M. Choquet, Presi- 
‘dent of the Stationery Syndical Chamber, and M. Marion, wholesale 
stationer, “have certified that, as to external size and lining, colour, 
thickness, transparency, weight, sizing, and raw materials used in 
the manufacture, the paper of the bordereaw presented the greatest 
similarity, especially with that of the letter of August 17th, 1894.” 
The great paper problem being thus solemnly disposed of, the 
judgment emphasized the expert evidence on the similarity 


between the handwriting of the bordereau and the Esterhazy 
letters. 


As the foregoing facts, “unknown to the Court- 

ona. az, Martial which pronounced the condemnation, 

tend to demonstrate that the bordereaw was not 

written by Dreyfus, they are consequently of a nature to establish 
VOL. XXXII. 51 
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the innocence of the condemned, they thus come within the 
cases foreseen in Section 4 of Article 443.” Nor can they be set 
aside “by invoking facts likewise subsequent to the judgment such 
as the remarks made on January 5th, 1895, by Dreyfus before Cap- 
tain Lebrun-Renaud. There cannot be seen in these remarks a 
confession of guilt ; for not only do they begin with a protestation 
of innocence, but it is not possible to fix the exact and complete 
truth on account of the differences existing between the successive 
witnesses,” &c. Therefore “there would be a fresh oral trial.” 
The operative part of the judgment of the Court of Cassation, 
which should be carefully read, runs as follows:—“On these 
grounds, and without its being necessary to decide on the other 
grounds, the Court quashes and annuls the judgment of con- 
demnation pronounced on December 22nd, 1894, against Alfred 
Dreyfus by the First Court-Martial of the Military Government of 
Paris, and remits the accused to the Court-Martial of Rennes, 
named by special deliberation in council chamber to be tried 
on the following question :—‘ Is Dreyfus guilty of having, in 1894, 
instigated machinations or held dealings with a foreign Power 
or one of its agents in order to incite it to commit hostilities 
or undertake war against France by furnishing it with the notes 
and documents enumerated in the bordereau?’ and orders the pre- 
sent judgment to be printed and transcribed un the registers of the 
First Court-Martial of the Military Government of Paris in the 
margin of the decision annulled.” It is understood that the Court 
was unanimous on the subject of Revision, and it is said that a 
minority of eighteen judges, belonging chiefly to the Criminal 
Chamber, held that a new Court-Martial was unnecessary. The 
immediate effect of this judgment is to restore Captain Dreyfus to 
his military rank. He becomes simply an officer accused of deliver- 
ing the documents enumerated in the bordereau, which by a curious 
coincidence, the real criminal, Esterhazy, confessed, in writing, to 
have written, while the Court of Cassation was deliberating. On 
receiving the text of the judgment the Government ordered the 
cruiser Sfax to repair to the Devil’s Island for the purpose of 
bringing Captain Dreyfus back to France. He is expected to 
arrive during the last week of June. As he is innocent he runs 
serious risks of being again condemned and many of the military 
hope to get him shot. 


The same eventful week that witnessed the triumph 
Divourtne ANP of Revision was marked by two other episodes, 
both of which combined to intoxicate the turbulent 

enemies of justice in France. The first of these was the trial of 
two deputies, MM. Dérouléde and Habert, for endeavouring “ to 
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provoke a rising, the object of which was to destroy or change the 
Government.” M. Dérouléde not only admitted that he had seized 
hold of the bridle of General Roget’s horse on the day of President. 
Faure’s funeral, and had asked the general to march upon the 
Elysée, but he gloried in the act, and delivered an elaborate 
philippic against the existing régime. After a series of very scan- 
dalous scenes, in the course of which prominent Anti-Revisionists, 
such as M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire, heaped insults on President. 
Loubet, unrestrained by the Court, the jury responded to the 
hysterical eloquence of the accused by acquitting him of the crime 
which he had avowed. It was a truly amazing verdict, and was 
interpreted by M. Dérouléde as giving him a mandate to continue 
his campaign against Parliamentarism. The second excitement 
provided for heated Chauvinists was the return of Major Marchand 
in the guise of a conquering hero, though abroad he was generally 
regarded as a gallant explorer, who, through no fault of his own, 
represented a French humiliation. It is a matter of congratula- 
tion that although the disaffected endeavoured to exploit Major 
Marchand and the entire community did its best to turn his head 
by extravagant adulation, on the whole he acted with good sense 
and serenity, and refused to play the conspirator. He talked 
rather fantastically about what he could have done at Fashoda if 
he had not been recalled, and suggested that, with the aid of his 
“ 3,000,000 secret allies,” he could have smashed Lord Kitchener’s 
army as completely as they had smashed the Dervishes. Naturally, 
no offence was taken in England at the Marchand demonstrations 
and, if that gallant officer accepts the cordial invitation he has 
received to visit this country, he will be most warmly welcomed. 
It is noteworthy that a still more distinguished soldier, General 
Gallieni, the Governor of Madagascar, from whom mischief was 


also feared, entered France quite quietly, rejecting all seditious 
overtures. 


Besides the victory of justice in the Court of 
i Cassation, the vindication of Dérouléde by a Seine 
GE. . as : 

jury, and the Marchand furore, additional excite- 

ment was supplied by the arrest of Colonel du Paty de Clam, who 
was consigned to the very cell at the Cherche Midi prison where 
he had tortured Dreyfus in 1894. This was the firstfruit of the 
judgment of the Court of Cassation, and “the era of reprisals ” was 
declared to have commenced. Roused to a high pitch of exaspera- 
tion, and confident of popular backing, the Royalist rowdies of 
Paris resolved to vent their spleen upon President Loubet, whom 
they regarded as primarily responsible for their defeat. So when 
he attended the Auteuil races on Sunday, 4th June, the “smart ” 


51* 
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riff-raff of Paris, armed with loaded canes, made a raid on the 
Presidential tribunal, and one of these cowardly blackguards, Baron 
Christiani, succeeded in smashing the Presidential hat. Madame 
Tornielli, the plucky wife of the Italian Ambassador, who was 
sitting next to the President, described the incident thus:—* On 
arriving in the grand stand, I was surprised to find myself in the 
middle of a noisy manifestation against the President. Numerous 
groups of smart people, wearing white cravats and white button- 
holes, marched up and down before the Presidential box shouting 
‘Vive l’armée!’ ‘Démission !’ ‘Panama!’ ‘A bas Loubet!’ ‘Ohé 
Lambert!’ mingled with still more offensive cries... . . M. Loubet 
betrayed no emotion, but went on quietly talking to those around 
him. . . . Inthe meantime, the demonstrations increased during 
the preliminaries of the ‘Grand Steeple,’ and suddenly I saw a very 
well-groomed young man detach himself from his fellows, dash up 
the steps of the tribune brandishing his stick. Instinctively I 
rose, which seemed to disconcert him, but raising his stick, he 
brought it down on the President’s hat, and prepared to strike 
again.” Thereupon, Generals Brugére and Zurlinden, supported, it is 
said, by the Turkish Ambassador, threw themselves on the assailant 
and pitched him downstairs, where he was ultimately secured. 
What gave rise to no small surprise was the absence or inactivity 
of the police. Indeed, so little confidence did M. Dupuy, the 
then French Premier, inspire, that it was freely asserted that, 
though warned of the impending outrage, he had abstained from 
taking precautions in order that the rowdies might have a 
chance of showing M. Loubet’s unpopularity. However, these cal- 
culations were disappointed, for the President received a continuous 
popular ovation until he returned to the Elysée. It is satisfactory 
to record that Baron Christiani subsequently received a sentence of 
four years’ imprisonment, after proving himself to be a liar as well 
as a cur by swearing that he hadn’t intended to do what he did. 


As the cat seemed to have jumped contrary to 
what he had expected, the Premier came down to 
the. Cabinet Council next morning boiling with 
simulated indignation at the attack on M. Loubet and determined 
on a display of honest vigour. The President of the Assize Court, 
who had allowed witnesses to insult the President, was to be 
proceeded against, the Advocate-General, who had so lukewarmly 
defended him, was dismissed. Moreover, M. Lebret, the Minister 
of Justice, was to write a letter to the President of the Chamber of 
Deputies enclosing the passage of the judgment of the Court of 
Cassation referring to General Mercier, with a view to his impeach- 
ment before the High Court of the Senate. The Cabinet also 
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resolved on instituting an enquiry into General Pellieux’s conduct 
of the Esterhazy Court-Martial. General Roget was to be rusticated, 
three officers participating in the Auteuil outrage were to be court- 
martialled, and several social clubs, including such harmless 
institutions as the Lawn Tennis Club in the Bois de Boulogne, and 
the Automobile Club were forthwith to be closed. These “strong 
measures ” made a great impression on those who did not know their 
Premier, and even imposed on some who did. That Monday (June 
5th) was a very critical day in Paris, and if M. Dupuy had acted up 
to his professions things would have gone very differently ever since. 
But when the Chamber assembled in the afternoon the wind had 
apparently shifted again. The vital question was the impeach- 
ment of the military criminals. M. Dupuy opened by saying: 
“It has been proved that there was communication of recent 
documents at the Court-Martial of 1894. An ex-Minister of War 
(Mercier) will be brought before the High Court. As for me, I 
affirm afresh that, as Prime Minister in 1894, I knew of nothing but 
the bordereau” * Then followed a disastrous and cowardly speech 
from M. Ribot, who urged that the impeachment of General 
Mercier should be postponed until after the Rennes Court-Martial, 
the officers of which are thus given the fatal choice of condemn- 
ing Dreyfus, whom they abhor, or condemning the General who 
represents “the honour of the army.” M. Dupuy refused to give 
the Chamber any guidance, and by 299 votes to 238 this motion was 
carried: “The Chamber, resolved on respecting the complete 
liberty of the Rennes Court-Martial, takes cognisance of the com- 
munication of the Government and passes to the order of the day.” 
This deplorable division greatly encouraged the clerico-military 
conspiracy, and there were actually found 212 deputies to vote 
against placarding the judgment of the Court of Cassation in the | 
same Chamber which last year unanimously agreed to placard the 
Cavaignac forgeries ! 


Happily, the perfidious Premier was nearing the 

ins ad end of his tether; but he had one last chance of 
displaying his treacherousness. The friends of the 
Republic—Liberals, Radicals, and Socialists—very naturally deter- 
mined to reply to the attack on President Loubet at Auteuil by an 
imposing demonstration in his honour at the great race meeting of 
Longchamps; and the democratic clubs organized an immense 
muster of members for June 11th. As the day drew near the 
Royalists and other malcontents became frightened, and piteously 


* M. Dupuy asks the world to believe that he, the Premier, remained in the 
dark as to the secret communication of documents, while it was known to the 
President of the Republic—M. Casimir-Perier. 
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exhorted one another to remain away “for the sake of the women 
and children.” As, therefore, there was no chance of serious dis- 
turbance M. Dupuy decided to call out about 30,000 men of 
different services for “the protection of the President, “and 
all loyal citizens who attempted to demonstrate in his 
honour by such cries as “Vive Loubet!” or “Vive la 
Republique!” found themselves liable to be severely handled 
by ubiquitous policemen. Thus the general enthusiasm for M. 
Loubet was, to some extent, restrained and poisoned. People 
came back grumbling at their treatment and asking one another 
whether the President distrusted the people of Paris, seeing that 
he surrounded himself with such an army. The next morning 
(June 12th) M. Dupuy’s little game was ruthlessly exposed in the 
Republican Press, and when the Chamber met in the afternoon 
there was.an overwhelming feeling against the politician who had 
flattered, deceived, and betrayed every party in turn. A motion 
was proposed by M. Ruau declaring that the Chamber would sup- 
port only a Government determined on energetically defending 
Republican institutions and ensuring public order. M. Dupuy 
demanded a vote of confidence, but M. Ruau’s motion was carried 
by 321 votes to 173. Therefore the Ministers left the House and 
repaired to the Elysée with their resignations, which were promptly 
accepted by the President, who cannot have shed many tears on 
parting with his Premier. One may hope that French Cabinets 
have seen the last of this shifty and sinister politician. 


From the day of the fall of M. Dupuy (June 12th) 

ae... a for nearly a fortnight there was a perilous inter- 
regnum, and had it not been for the healthy 

influence of the Elysée, France would have become the prey of 
military anarchy. During this period in which the Parliamentary 
politicians found it quite impossible to form a Government, the 
plotters were steadily strengthening their position. The Jaudets, 
the Drumonts, the Rocheforts, and the Beaurepaires, published 
daily appeals to the soldiers to revolt against the Republic, while 
General Mercier placed himself at the head of a movement to 
secure a second condemnation of the innocent Dreyfus “as a reply 
to the Cour de Cassation,” and in order to show that “ military 
justice is not subject to civil justice.” This Pretorian point of 


view has been candidly expressed by the retired General Cosseron 
de Villenoisy :— 


** Courts-Martial do not pretend to equal magistrates in knowledge of law and 
the intricacies of procedure, but for the sound appreciation of facts, for judging 
the guilt or innocence of the accused, they have nothing to fear from comparison 
with a jury or a Court of Cassation. In spite of the opinion of the latter, we 
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may, therefore, regard as just the decisions of two Courts-Martial which have 
unanimously pronounced against Dreyfus, and the opinion of six Ministers of 
War, who, after mature examination, have declared him guilty. And what I say 
here almost the whole of France thinks. A Government exposes itself to the 
greatest dangers by setting itself in opposition to national sentiment. This was 
the ruin of Charles X. It was the ruin of Louis Philippe. It was the ruin of 
the Second Republic. Behold the sole danger for the Third Republic.” 


At the same time several Generals left their local commands with- 
out leave and came to Paris in order to discuss the situation with 
such friends as the Comte de Mun(who is an elegant Beaurepaire) 
to concert measures “to defend the army,” while countless out- 
rages were committed by Colonels in command of regiments, one 
of whom threatened to charge a crowd because it gave cheers for 
Picquart, while another caused a scurrilous attack upon M. de 
Pressensé and the Dreyfusards to be read out on parade to the 
regiment. A dozen mayors declined to placard the judgment of 
the Court of Cassation. Civil authority was rapidly declining, and 
it was felt that the State might conceivably become derelict. The 
politicians remained busily engaged in paralyzing one another. 
MM. Poincaré, Waldeck-Rousseau, Ribot, Constans, Bourgeois, 
Brisson, Sarrien, &c., were all said to be “engaged in solving the 
crisis,” but the crisis remained unsolved. The most obstructive 
factor was the desire of such men as M. Méline to merge the 
Ministerial crisis in a Presidential crisis by compelling M. Loubet 
to quit the Elysée in disgust. If the area of troubled waters were 


sufficiently enlarged there would be fish for all—even for M. 
Méline. 


When the position had become far more desperate 
A COMMITTEE OF : F . 
Punic Sarery. han foreigners had any idea of, Europe was 


electrified to learn that the following Cabinet had 
been constituted :— 


M. Waldeck-Rousseau ... Prime Minister and Minister of the Interior. 
General de Galliffet ... Minister of War. 

M. de Lanessan ... ... Minister of Marine. 

M. Monis _.... sa ... Minister of Justice. 

M. Delcassé... re ... Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
M. Millerand oni .... Minister of Commerce. 

M. Caillaux... = ... Minister of Finance. 

M. Georges Leygues ... Minister of Education. 

M. Pierre Baudin ... .... Minister of Public Works. 
M. Decrais ... ons ... Minister for the Colonies, 
M. Jean Dupuy ... ... Minister of Agriculture. 


Englishmen have been familiarized with the idea of a heterogeneous 
coalition since the formation of the present Unionist Government, 
but if we can imagine opening our papers one morning to learn 
that some such Government as the following had been formed, we 
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can appreciate the astonishment caused in France by the new 
combination :— 


Duke of Devonshire .». Prime Minister. 

Lord Kitchener... ... Minister of War. 

Lord Kimberley ... ... First Lord of the Admiralty. 
Mr. Robson... ae --- Home Secretary. 

Lord Salisbury _... ... Foreign Affairs, 

Mr. John Burns ... .. President of the Board of Trade. 
Lord Dufferin we .-- Colonial Minister. 

Mr. Bowles ... in ... Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Mr. Herbert Gladstone ... Minister of Education. 

Mr. Sidney Webb ... ... Local Government Board. 
Mr. C, P. Scott... ... Minister of Agriculture. 


A Cabinet sufficiently comprehensive to comprise M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau, M. Millerand, and General de Gallifet is precisely 
what it has been already called—viz, “a Committee of Public 
Safety.” The State was in real danger, so patriotic and public- 
spirited men, on the initiative of the President, resolved to sink 
their comparatively minor differences in order to save the situa- 
tion. It is no exaggeration to say that on their loyalty, energy, 
and retention of power, the future of France very largely depends. 
The Temps accurately describes the Cabinet as one of a kind 
never before known except at theend of a war, the outbreak of an 
insurrection, or the eve of a coup d'état. The new Ministers at 
once received their patent of patriotism by being denounced as 
“the creatures of the Syndicate.” 


The same month which has seen the vindication of 
= — Captain Dreyfus by the highest tribunal in France 

has also been signalized by the release of the 
“heroic artisan of Revision,” the brave, the devoted, the im- 
perishable Colonel Picquart, after eleven months’ unlawful and 
monstrous detention, first in a civil and then in a military prison. 
His sole crime is that he has steadily declined to join in the con- 
spiracy of traitors, forgers, and liars, which has sought to destroy 
a brother officer with the sanction of French public opinion. 
That he emerges alive from the hands of his kidnappers and 
persecutors is due to his historic declaration in open court last 
September—that if found dead in his cell it would not be a case of 
suicide. He has excited such ferocious hatreds by his splendid 
championship of the real honour of the army that latterly his 
friends were rather relieved at his continued detention, and even 
dreaded the moment of his release, which, however, was rendered 
inevitable by the decision of the Court of Cassation. On June 9th 
the Indictment Chamber delivered judgment on the impudent 
indictment drawn up against Colonel Picquart charging him with 
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forging Colonel von Schwarzkoppen’s petit-blew to Esterhazy 
and communicating it with other documents concerning the 
Dreyfus case to his counsel, M. Leblois, who was also indicted. 
The Court held that as the Cour de Cassation had quashed 
the conviction of Dreyfus, “a presumption is raised in manifest 
contradiction with the charges” preferred against Colonel 
Picquart and Leblois, who were accused of conspiracy with 
the object of substituting the innocent Esterhazy for the guilty 
Dreyfus. The latter being no longer guilty a non liew 
is pronounced against the accused, as the Indictment Chamber 
cannot “ place itself in antagonism with the Cassation judgment of 
3rd June, 1899.” Consequently, Colonel Picquart was set at liberty, 
and we devoutly hope he may be protected against the numerous 
Dervishes prowling about Paris. Upon two other frivolous charges 
he is still liable to military justice, which has been carefully ex- 
plained by one of its admirers to be “ different from civil justice ”— 
(1) That he consulted M. Leblois as to some regulations concern- 
ing carrier pigeons; (2) That he consulted Leblois as to the legal 
aspects of the Boulot case. 


The month has been an important one for Ger- 
“ GERMAN _ many, both externally and internally. In the first 
OMMON-SENSE. . 

place, she has played a conspicuqus part at the 

Hague Peace Conference by her uncompromising reSjstance to the 
various schemes of international arbitration that have een respec- 
tively floated by the United States, Great Britain, and Russia. 
Not one of these nations—unless it be Great Britain under Non- 
conformist auspices —would ever dream of submitting any material 
question to the decision of a foreign judge, and if the proposed 
tribunal is only to deal with immaterial questions what is the use 
of it? The big questions, which might lead to war, will never be 
settled by arbitration. On the other hand, the minor questions 
which might be settled by arbitration will never lead to war. 
Moreover, diplomacy is infinitely more satisfactory than litigation, 
for it acts secretly, and is interested in limiting the area of con- 
troversy, which can hardly be said of public arbitration courts. 
The German Government, therefore, deserves great credit for the 
stand it is making against a perilous fad, and we earnestly hope 
that the German Emperor will remain at the head of the common 
sense of Europe, and refuse to surrender to the pressure of the 
royal “cranks” and others now besetting His Imperial Majesty. 
The other Powers solemnly threaten to form “an International 
Arbitration Bureau,” whatever that may be, leaving Germany “ out 
in the cold” by way of punishment for her contumacy! If Ger- 
many gives way it will be simply out of politeness to the Tsar, 
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whose Peace Conference has up to date achieved absolutely nothing 
beyond the condemnation of the Dum-Dum bullet, pour embéter les 
Anglais. The establishment of a bogus bureau will be hailed by 
the gushers as the greatest event of the century, and the author 


of the Conference as the greatest statesman the world has ever 
seen. 


The second German event to be recorded is the 

GrEMANY’S purchase of the Caroline Islands, the Pelews, and 
the greater part of the Ladrones by the German 

Government from Spain, and it is confidently affirmed that a 
further similar transaction has been completed between the same 
parties. Germany has an insatiable hankering after islands 
everywhere, for the German Emperor believes that until he has 
over-sea possessions he will be unable to imbue the German people 
with the idea of that big navy of which he dreams, but that as soon 
as he can point to the world-empire he will get his world-navy. 
One may admire the consistency and vigour with which this 
policy has been pursued, and how little it is discouraged by failure. 
It is now an acknowledged fact that Germany expected that in some 
way or another she would acquire the Philippines, a portion of them, 
or at any rate a footing inthem. Long after their fate was decided 
she continued to hope for the concession of a coaling station from a 
generous American Government. She then made a very serious bid 
for Samoa, with the deplorable consequences with which we are all 
familiar, but here again she was repulsed through the watchfulness 
and promptitude of the American and British Governments. She is 
now the happy and peaceful possessor of the Carolines, &c., for 
which she pays Spain £800,000. The three groups lie between 
the Philippines and the German Marshall Islands, north of the 
Protectorate of Kaiser Wilhelm’s Land in New Guinea. The 
Pelews, the most westerly of the new aquisitions, consist of twenty- 
six small islands surrounded by coral reefs. They have a total 
population of about 10,000. The Carolines consist of about 500 
coral reefs, containing a total population of 36,000, including 900 
whites. The Ladrones consist of two groups of which the northern 
is voleanic and uninhabited, while the southern contains a popula- 
tion of 10,172. The largest of the Ladrones Islands, Guam, belongs 
to the United States by the recent Treaty. Critical Germans 
calculate that they are paying about £20 per head for their new 
fellow-subjects, and point out that in 1894 the export trade from 
the Carolines to Hamburg amounted to £8,250, which dwindled to 
£125 in 1897, and is now nil. The Marshall Islands have not been 
a success. That very competent observer, The Times Berlin cor- 
respondent, gives us the true explanation of the purchase by 
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calling attention to the renewed agitation for a great German 
navy. 


The third German event to be noted is the serious 
A HUMILTATING rebuff incurred by the Imperial Government in 
their domestic policy. On September 6th, 1898, the 
‘German Emperor, who superintends Home Affairs as closely as he 
does Foreign Affairs, delivered a speech at Oeynhausen, in which he 
announced that a Bill would be submitted to the Reichstag to protect 
the labouring classes against those “ who would prevent them from 
working or would invite them to strike.” This measure, when pro- 
duced, was seen to be of a most far-reaching and drastic character, 
aiming at nothing less than the prevention of strikes by means of 
an extension of the criminal law. The Emperor is said to have 
been so impressed by the paralyzing effects of recent strikes in 
this country that he determined to try and prevent them in 
Germany. The new Bill, although known to be due to the direct 
initiative of the Sovereign, at once met with a hostile reception, 
and was forthwith nick-named the Penal Servitude Bil], as under 
its provisions men guilty of acts of intimidation or incitement 
would be liable to a maximum term of three years penal servitude 
and the ringleaders to five years, when this intimidation or incite- 
ment led to a strike or lock-out endangering the security of the 
Empire or of a German State, or imperilling the security of life or 
property. This extraordinary measure had a very short shrift at the 
hands of the Reichstag, whose members after indulging in exceed- 
ingly significant speaking as to its unwisdom, declined to go through 
the usual form of submitting it to a Committee, but summarily 
rejected it by an overwhelming majority composed of all parties 
except the Conservatives and some of the so-called National 
Liberals, who are even more reactionary than the Prussian Tory. 
This is, perhaps, the most humiliating defeat sustained by 
the Emperor since he ascended the throne, for the Bill was known 
to be his Bill. It is satisfactory to outsiders to observe that there 
is still some independence left in the German Parliament. 


The most useful debate of the past month in 
bg CuinA the House of Commons took place on the Foreign 
EBATE, . : 

Office vote (June 9th), which practically resolved 
itself into a discussion of the China question. As this eclipses 
all other external questions in importance, it is gratifying to 
mark the strides it makes in popular interest. Men of all 
classes are beginning to realize that we have a huge stake in 
the Far East which we cannot afford to fritter away. Lord 
‘Charles Beresford, whose recent visit to China attracted so 
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much attention, in the course of a long and instructive speech. 
said that the problem before us is to secure and develop our 
trade by peaceful means, Upon this we are all agreed ; he went 
on to condemn the policy of spheres of influence, as it would 
be injurious to our trade and might result in a military occupa- 
tion of part of China, which would be a blunder, as our Empire is 
already large enough. As an alternative policy, he advocated an 
alliance between the four countries chiefly concerned in Chinese 
trade, z.e., Great Britain, the United States, Japan, and Germany, 
who should, apparently, establish a sort of protectorate over China, 
overhaul the administration, and officer the army. This sug- 
gestion of a quadruple alliance is thoroughly intelligible, but 
it contains three fatal flaws. Neither the United States, Japan, 
or Germany are willing to entertain the idea. The United 
States Government intimated to the British Government last 
year that they were not prepared for an active policy in China. 
They would be interested but platonic supporters of “the open 
door.” Germany is not ready to compromise her present 
relations with Russia, which are superficially friendly, by any 
adventure in China. Japan is a very uncertain quantity, and 
does not appear to have yet made up her mind what her vital 
interests require. She has been temporarily compensated for 
Russia’s menacing appropriation of Port Arthur by being given 
a free hand in Korea. Her most influential statesman, Marquis 
Ito, is said to look for further concessions from Russia until the 
latter has consolidated her position in Northern China, and to 
complain that he does not understand British policy. Lord 
Charles Beresford’s Quadruple Alliance must, we fear, be ruled 
out of this work-a-day world as an unattainable counsel of perfec- 
tion. But his exhortation to the British Government to take up a 
firm position and to discard the policy of drifting goes to the root 
of the matter. 


Mr. Brodrick’s method and manner of defending 
Tue Yano-rsze. his Department in the House of Commons offer an 
agreeable contrast to those of his predecessor, 

whose one resource was contemptuous indignation. The present 
Under Secretary for Foreign Afiairs is aware that there are several 
Members of Parliament, particularly on his own side, who take a 
sincere and loyal interest in matters of foreign policy. Their 
criticisms are due neither to private malice nor to a factious desire 
to damage the Government. They are not to be confused with 
the Ashmead-Bartletts or Macleans. Moreover, it is undeniable 
that they have exercised a salutary influence on our Chinese policy, 
which is becoming more definite and consistent. Last year, ¢g., 
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there were indications of a disposition in Ministerial circles to 
deride and discourage British energy in China. But in the recent 
debate, after enumerating all the concessions granted by China to 
the British Government during the last eighteen months, Mr. 
Brodrick emphasized the determination of the Foreign Office to 
support British enterprise. It is also satisfactory to observe that 
our policy as regards the Yang-tsze region is steadily developing 
in the right direction. If it pleases Ministers to go on talking 
about “the open door which is nowhere closed”—even in Manchuria 
or Shantung—by all means let them, so long as they recognize our 
special sphere of influence, interest, or activity—call it what you 
will—in the valley of the Yang-tsze. Under this head Mr. Brodrick 
made the welcome declaration that “ although we are not prepared 
to police the inland ports of China, we are prepared to patrol the 
Yang-tsze river in order to protect our trade, and we are quite 
aware of the immense preponderance of British shipping and trade 
in the Yang-tsze. It is an essential part of the policy of the 
Government in the changes taking place in China that special 
protection for our trade in this region is assured, and we believe 
that trade, large as it is, can be largely developed. At present it is 
hampered by every kind of restriction, and our efforts are directed 
to the removal of these difficulties. We are endeavouring to secure 
and so far we have secured, that a full share of railway and mining 
concessions shall fall to British investors. Secondly, that by means 
of transit passes we shall endeavour to provide that trade shall be 
free from undue taxation and is exempted from likin. And 
thirdly, we are looking forward to the opening of inland waters 
besides the Yang-tsze and ports that are not now treaty ports to 
trade.” There was a great deal more of much interest in Mr. 
Brodrick’s speech to which we have no space to refer, but its chief 
merit was, as Sir Edward Grey said, that it was “so much more 
definite and business-like than anything we have heard before.” 
The most valuable suggestion of the whole debate fell from Mr. 
Yerburgh, who “ hoped that the Government would make up their 
minds to Egyptianize the Yang-tsze region.” If Russia can 
Russianize Manchuria and Germany can Germanize Shantung, 
why should not we be able to do for the valley of the Yang-tsze 
what we have done for the valley of the Nile ? 


On the 5th June the House of Commons was 
Tas (ITCHENER invited to make itself thoroughly ridiculous, which 
it eventually declined to do by a majority of eight 
to one. The Leader of the House moved “that a sum not 
exceeding £30,000 be granted to Her Majesty to be issued to 
Major-General Lord Kitchener of Khartoum, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., 
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as an acknowledgment of his eminent services in planning and con- 
ducting the recent expedition in the Soudan.” Mr. Balfour 
supported his motion in an appropriate little speech, pointing out. 
that “the fact that the mid-day sun on the 2nd of September saw 
finally and for ever the power of Mahdism crushed, was due, above 
all others, to the genius of the man whom we desire to-day to: 
honour.” He met those who might meditate opposing the grant 
on the ground that they disapproved the policy of the Sudan 
expedition with a statesmanlike remark which evoked general 
cheering that might almost have been heard in Paris :— 


«* An argument like that requires our soldiers to mix themselves up with ques- 
tions of policy. It compels them to consider not merely whether they are to obey 
orders but what the orders are which they are required to obey ; and though’we 
live in a country so happily cireumstanced and with constitutional traditions so 
deeply based that we can hardly even conceive an interference on the part of the 
military power with the authority of the civil power, yet if such a thing were 
possible, the course I am commenting upon would be the very course to bring it 
about. For a country in which the army seriously concerns itself with questions 
of policy is a country on the verge of a military despotism.” 


The remainder of his speech consisted of an eloquent, but not 
too elaborate, panegyric on Lord Kitchener as a victor and, above: 
all, “an organizer of victory ” :— 


‘* Whoso would realize what it is that Lord Kitchener has done for the Sudan,. 
for Egypt, and for England should not think of him merely or chiefly as he was 
before the fortified lines at Atbara or in the open plain near Omdurman. They 
should think of him through those long months and years of patient, arduous, 
anxious preparation. They should think of him as the man whose foresight 
never was at fault, who never turned his eye from the objective which he had im 
view, who immersed himself with unwearied and almost superhuman industry in 
every detail which could secure the final triumph, who never even amid the: 
utmost complexity of detail allowed himself to lose sight of the final object 
towards which every measure was intended to converge. He had the art of 
extracting from every shilling of public money everything it was worth and of 
extracting from every one of the distinguished men under his command all that 
they were capable of doing. Sir, that requires something more than untiring 
industry. It requires a genius for managing men and for inspiring them with 
confidence—a genius without which, I venture to think, all the art of war which 
can be learnt from books is so much waste paper. He showed in addition to those 
great qualities a reticent caution which never for a moment permitted him to 
precipitate the action, at the inappropriate moment, and that decisive courage 
which never allowed that moment to pass unfruitfully used. That, Sir, I think, in 
dealing with such an enemy and in such acountry constitutes the highest qualities 
of a soldier.” 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, as Leader of the Opposition, 
warmly seconded Mr. Balfour’s motion. Lord Kitchener’s success 
was “one of the most brilliant pages in the history of the British 
army.” The Leader of the Opposition gave effective interpretation 
to the vote :—“ In passing this vote we shall be giving expression 
to our grateful recognition and admiration of the services of those 
of his own countrymen or of the African race who fought and en- 
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dured under him, and of the distinguished officers who have 
advised and assisted him. I would go further and say that we 
ought to include in our warmest gratitude, and give them perhaps 
a larger share of our tribute of praise than is sometimes given to 
them, those British officers who for many years by patient hope and 
effort have been creating and building up the Egyptian Army, and, 
what is much more important, much more difficult, have been 
breathing into that army a spirit of self-confidence and solidarity 
without which any army is of little use. By honouring Lord 
Kitchener, therefore, we are setting the seal of our approbation on 
all those patient labours as well as on those brilliant exploits ; and 
we do so with one mind and one voice.” 


At this point the motion might well have been 

Tay MaxDr’s submitted to a unanimous House, as Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman recognized: “If I thought 

that my silence would have any effect in inducing this House to 
pass a unanimous vote I would sit down at once.” Unfortunately, 
there was known to be a lion in the path in the shape of Mr. Morley, 
who had given notice of opposition to the grant, Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman therefore added:—“I think perhaps it is 
better I should, against my will, undertake the somewhat difficult 
duty of meeting the enemy who has not yet, from no fault of his 
own, appeared in the field.” So he broke into a forcible feeble de- 
nunciation of Lord Kitchener for destroying the Mahdi’s tomb and 
causing his remains to be dispersed, concluding, however, that it 
would be “a most exaggerated and fantastic view of the matter if 
we were to set a detached, isolated, and comparatively unimportant 
event—however, we might reprobate it in itself—against the whole 
mass of labours and risks and successes which attach to Lord 
Kitchener and those who served under him.” With regard to the 
alleged killing of wounded Dervishes the Leader of the Opposition 
pointed out that there had been much conflicting evidence. “For 
my part, I candidly say that I give most weight to the evidence 
which clears our soldiers of complicity in anything inhuman or 
cruel. . . . The wild stories which circulated at first have been 
disproved or withdrawn.” Mr. Morley followed. After apologizing 
for an “ attitude which might seem to deprive an act of grace of 
some of its graciousness,” he added, “but there are other things to: 
think of besides graciousness ;” he diverted the debate from the 
subject of the grant, and for six mortal hours the House of 
Commons revelled in all the details of the disentombment of the 
Mahdi. It was not an edifying topic, and we do not propose to 
follow it. Mr. Balfour was constrained to a second intervention, as- 
he had very properly omitted such irrelevant matter from his intro- 
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ductory speech. He now defended the Sirdar with much skill and 
spirit, pointing out the necessity of making the overthrow of 
Mahdism final and the danger to our officers and troops of a recru- 
descence of fanaticism. Lord Kitchener believed that the still 
unbroken bands of Dervishes would continue to espouse Mahdism 
instead of throwing in their lot with us, unless he completed the 
work of which the Battle of Omdurman supplied the material side 
by once and for all destroying “ the superstitious belief of a most 
superstitious population in the supernatural character of the 
prophet who had brought this phase of Mahomedanism into 
being.” There was nothing serious to be said after this. In the 
division Mr. Morley was only followed by 51 members, of 
whom 30 were Irish Nationalists, while the Ayes numbered 393. 


Three days later (June 8th) the thanks of Parlia- 
ment were accorded to the officers and men 
engaged in the Sudan expedition in the form of 
a series of resolutions which were submitted by Lord Salisbury to 
the House of Lords and by Mr. Balfour to the House of 
Commons :— 


THANKS OF 
PARLIAMENT. 


“That the thanks of this House be given to Major-General Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, G.C.B., K.C.M.G., for the distinguished skill and ability with which 
he planned and conducted the campaign on the Nile of 1896-97-98, which culmi- 
nated in the Battle of Omdurman, the capture of Khartoum, and the overthrow of 
the power of the Khalifa. 

‘“* That the thanks of this House be given to Major-General Sir A. Hunter, K.C.B., 
D.S.0.; Major-General Sir H. M, L. Rundle, K.C.B., C.M.G., D.S O., R.A.; 
Major-General Sir W. F. Gatacre, K.C.B., D.S.O.; Major-General the Hon, N. 
G. Lyttelton, C.B. ; Major-General A, G. Wauchope, C.B., C.M.G.; Major and 
Brevet Colonel Sir F. R. Wingate, K.C.M.G., C.B., D.S.O., R.A., ; Lieutenant- 
Colonel and Brevet Colonel C, J. Long, R.A.; Major and Brevet Colonel J. G. 
Maxwell, D.S.O.; Major and Brevet Colonel H. A. Macdonald, D.S.0.; Lieutenant- 
Colonel D. F. Lewis, C.B.; Major and Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel J. Collinson, 
C.B. ; Commander C, R. Keppel, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. ; and to the other officers 
and warrant officers of the Navy, the British and the Egyptian Army, and the 
Royal Marines, for the energy and gallantry with which they executed the services 
which they were called upon to perform. 

‘* That this House doth acknowledge and highly approve the gallantry, discipline, 
and good conduct displayed vy the petty officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
men of the Navy, the British and the Egyptian Army, and the Royal Marines 
during the campaign. 

“ That the thanks of this Housetbe given to Lieutenant-General Sir Francis 
Grenfell, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., for the support and assistance which he afforded to the 
forces employed in the operations in the Sudan. 

“That this House doth acknowledge, with admiration, the distinguished valour, 
devotion, and conduct of those other officers and men who have perished during 
the campaign in the Sudan in the service of their country, and feels deep sympathy 
with their relatives and friends.” 


Lord Salisbury, as Foreign Minister, took occasion to observe :— 
“This campaign—I do not,want to touch any question of policy— 
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will, I believe, by its result largely increase British fame and in- 
fluence all over the world, and strengthen the whole fabric of our 
Empire.” It has also brought out “the real secret of the domina- 
tion of this country over such vast millions of uncultivated people ” 
—viz., that “ our officers have the power—not merely one or two 
men, but almost all our officers, either in India or in Egypt—to 
an extent which, I think, has never been given to any other race 
in the world—of inducing men of a lower race to attach them- 
selves absolutely to the officers who govern them, to repose in 
them the most complete confidence and trust, to obey them with- 
out question, and to follow them into any danger. It is this 
splendid influence cf a handful of officers over vast masses of men 
of other races which has enabled us to rear up that vast Empire 
so far out of proportion to the numerical strength which we can 
bring to support it, but which we are able to defend by the strength 
of those vast multitudes of other races whom our officers have had 
this singular and marvellous power of governing, training, and 
attaching.” Lord Kimberley seconded the motion in a sympathetic 
speech containing a well-deserved eulogy of Lord Cromer, without 
whom “I do not think even the military genius of Lord Kitchener 
could have produced the results we are celebrating.” In an age of 
false sentiment it is positively refreshing to record Lord Kim- 
berley’s subsequent dictum :—“I suppose that all of us in the ab- 
stract would desire to avoid war; we all of us desire peace, but 
there are circumstances in which I believe that war may tend to 
elevate a nation; and in this instance I believe it has been a matter 
of great congratulation that the Egyptian people, when the occa- 
sion has arisen, have been able to show that they are capable of 
standing firmly together. Whatever may be said to the contrary, 
the greatness of nations will always rest on their being ready to 
face great dangers when they are threatened.” The House of 
Lords unanimously assented to the resolutions en bloc. In the 
House of Commons there was a desultory and futile debate 
initiated by the Irish Nationalists, and several divisions in which 
the minority mustered from 16 to 20, and the mnajority from 321 
to 355. 


The inevitable rise in the London School Board 

an rate, foreseen at the time of the Progressive 

BOARD. triumph in November, 1897,—which was due to 

the centrifugal condition of the Moderate Party 

—is announced in the financial statement for the year 1899-1900 

recently presented to the Board by Sir Charles Elliott (Chairman 

of the Finance Committee). In the year now beginning (1899- 

1900) the rate has been raised a penny in the pound, and actually 
VOL, XXXIIL 52 
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stands at 13°36d., while a further increase cf a halfpenny is fore- 
shadowed for the following year (1900-1901). During the admin- 
istration of the last Board but one, when the Moderates had a 
controlling majority, the rate was 103d ; on the last Board parties 
were evenly balanced, and the Progressives had, in the words of 
Sir Charles Elliott, “a large share in moulding the scale of ex- 
penditure,” and the shilling rate was imposed (12°06d.). The 
present Board being absolutely under the heel of the Progressives, 
a 134d. rate confronts us, while we are threatened with one 
of 14d. in the pound: During the last eight years the average 
attendance of children has risen from 379,000 to 440,000, an 
increase of 15 per cent. but expenditure has risen during 
the same period 42 per cent.,—viz., from £1,968,000 to £2,795,000. 
The cost per child has grown from £3 11s. 3d. to £4 7s. 9d.; or, 
after deducting the Government grant,from £2 2s. 3d. to £2 15s. 10d. 
The explanation of this alarming extravagance—or, at any rate, of 
a substantial part of it—is that the London School Board is, as at 
present constituted, sublimely oblivious of its proper sphere of 
activity, which is elementary education. The soaring ambition of 
the Progressive Party refuses to be restrained within such hum- 
drum limits. Hence ratepayers, the majority of whom have as 
hard a struggle for existence as the parents of the school children 
or the teachers, are, under cover of an “elementary” education 
rate, mulcted for science and art classes, to say nothing of swim- 
ming baths and pianos. It may be instructive to write essays on 
the lobe of the ear, it is useful to be able to rescue drowning persons, 
it is said to be pleasant to play the piano; but we are wholly un- 
able to see why these and other valuable accomplishments should 
be debited to the otherwise overburdened ratepayers. 
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IS THE UNIONIST PARTY COMMITTED TO 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS? 


I, 


At the last General Election a considerable number of Unionist 
candidates declared themselves in favour of the principle of State- 
aided pensions for old-age. There is no doubt that this declara- 
tion commended them to the bulk of the electors who attended 
their public meetings, and that the idea of a system of this kind 
was vaguely popular in the poorer constituencies, and more 
especially in agricultural districts. It is natural, and indeed right, 
that the members who then made these professions should exert 
themselves to prove that they were not mere platform promises, and 
that their ideas are capable of being translated into positive legisla- 
tion. On the other hand, in a matter of such vital importance, it 
would be melancholy indeed were Government and Parliament to 
sanction the adoption of the principle of State-aided old-age pensions 
for reasons of party expediency, or because of the honest pressure of 
a section of the Unionist rank and file. Before any decisive step be 
taken in what is, at all events, a novel and unexplored course, it is 
of the highest importance that these two conditions should be 
observed. First, in the interests of the community, the particular 
action that may be taken must have been thoroughly examined, 
and must be recommended by authoritative and non-partisan 
judgments. Secondly, in the interests of the Unionist Party 
itself, it should be clear that in our ranks there is a distinct and 
preponderating body of opinion in its favour. I wish, in this 
article, to enquire how far either of these conditions has as yet 
been fulfilled. I leave to other writers the examination of the 
intrinsic merits and demerits of the principle of State aid to old- 
age pensions. My present object is merely to enter a caveat 
against the precipitate and premature adoption, before the General 
Election, of any definitive scheme of State aid, for the real, if not 
avowed, reason that something of the sort must be done before the 
next appeal to the constituencies. 

1. What may be called the political history of this question is 
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as follows: In 1891 a certain number of Members of Parliament 
interested in the question formed themselves into a Committee. 
They formulated a scheme. To quote Mr. Chamberlain: “The 
scheme was based upon the principle that in order to pave the 
way for a provision for old age for the working-classes, it was 
desirable to give a stimulus while they were young, and the 
proposal was that if any young men under twenty-five would place 
a sum of £5 in the Savings’ Bank and contribute 20s. a year 
up to the age of sixty-five, the Government would place to his 
credit a further sum of £15, and by means of these two contribu- 
tions it was proposed to give him a pension and certain advantages 
in old age.” But this scheme met with scant popular favour. In 
the same speech, made on the 22nd of March last, Mr. Chamberlain 
said: “It was rejected in the first place because it was found that 
deferred annuities were a form of saving which were universally 
unpopular with the working-classes, and in the second place it 
was clear that under a scheme of the kind, if it could be put into 
operation to-day, no direct and practical benefit would result to 
anybody for forty years hence.” These objections, it must be 
presumed, would be fatal to any similar scheme which involved a 
system of deferred annuities. In January, 1893, the Royal Com- 
mission on Aged Poor was appointed. It was a large and 
distinguished body, and for two years, under the chairmanship 
of Lord Aberdare, it prosecuted a most laborious enquiry, and 
presented ifs report or reports in February, 1895. There were 
many minority and individual reports. That of the majority 
of the Commission on this question was as follows: “We have 
carefully examined the various schemes for State assistance to the 
aged which have been submitted to us, and bearing in mind the 
great labour and thought expended on them, and the high public 
spirit and deep sympathy with suffering which inspired their 
authors, we regret that in view of the financial and economical 
difficulties involved we have been unable to recommend the 
adoption of any of the schemes as yet suggested, whether for 
endowment or for assisted insurance.” 

In one of the reports presented by a minority of that Commis- 
sion it was suggested that if it were thought desirable to pursue 
the enquiry, it should be “ entrusted to a body less numerous than 
ours, and specially adapted to deal in a purely judicial spirit with 
both its social and financial aspects.” In accordance with this 
suggestion, the present Government appointed, under a Treasury 
Minute of the 21st of July, 1896, a Committee. It was composed 
of Lord Rothschild (Chairman), Sir Francis Mowatt, K.C.B., Sir 
Courtenay Boyle, K.C.B., Sir Spencer Walpole, K.C.B., A. J. Finlay- 
son, C.B., R. W. Brabrook, C.B., George King, A. W. Watson, and 
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Alfred Chapman. Of this Committee Mr. Chamberlain has said : 
“T am bound to say that, as far as composition was concerned, it 
was impossible to have a Committee more likely to produce some- 
thing that would be satisfactory.” The reference to it was: “To 
consider any schemes that may be submitted to them for encourag- 
ing the industrial population, by State aid or otherwise, to make 
provision for old age ; and to report whether they can recommend 
the adoption of any proposals of the kind, either based upon, or 
independent of, such schemes ; with special regard in the case of 
any proposals of which they may approve, to their cost and prob- 
able financial results to the Exchequer and to local rates; their 
effect in promoting habits of thrift and self-reliance; their in- 
fluence on the prosperity of the friendly societies, and the possibi- 
lity of securing the co-operation of these institutions in their 
practical working.” The Committee presented their report in 
June, 1898. After a careful review of all the schemes that had 
been laid before them, they state: “We approached our task 
with a deep sense of the importance of the question into which 
we were charged to enquire, and of the benefit which would be 
conferred upon the community if a scheme could be elaborated 
giving encouragement to the working-classes by the exercise of 
thrift and self-denial to make provision for old age, while it fulfilled 
the several conditions prescribed by the terms of our reference. 
It is only very slowly, and with very great reluctance, that we 
have been forced to the conclusion that none of the schemes sub- 
mitted to us would attain the objects which the Government had 
in view, and that we ourselves are unable, after repeated attempts, 
to devise any proposal free from grave inherent disadvantages.” 
It must be mentioned here that this Committee placed a rather 
curious interpretation on the terms of the reference, and that they 
did not examine the merits of schemes which did not include in their 
scope the working-classes as a whole. This has enabled the advo- 
cates of old-age pensions to depreciate somewhat the significance 
of the negative conclusion at which they arrived. But when the 
larger reasons are studied which led the Committee up to this con- 
clusion, it will be seen that they apply with more or less destruc- 
tive force to every possible scheme. 

It is not necessary here to quote these reasons in full, but a few 
of them may usefully be referred to. Having set out the assumed 
limitations, with cost to the public funds, of age, of the amount of 
the pensions, and of the contribution from the pensioner, the 
report declares: “These limitations cannot be expected long to 
survive, seeing that the principle on which they rest is not one 
generally accepted, or, indeed, capable of exact definition. The 
limit of age and pensioners’ contribution will probably be forced 
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down, and the rate of pension forced up till the cost approaches 
that of Mr. Charles Booth’s proposals for universal pensions with- 
out the advantages which are claimed for that scheme.” The 
report proceeds: “ Would such a pension ‘system encourage thrift 
in the working-classes ? Would it not affect the question of wages, 
and hand over to the employer rather than to the employed the 
benefit of the State contribution ? Would the receipt of State aid 
be free from that taint of pauperism which makes Poor Law relief 
bitter to the self-respect and independence of the best of the work- 
ing-classes?” And the answer which is given to each of these 
questions is unfavourable to the principle of State aid. Finally, it 
refers to “ one consideration which the course of our enquiry has 
strongly impressed upon us. It is that a large and constantly in- 
creasing number of the industrial population of this country do 
already, by prudence, self-reliance, and self-denial make their old 
age independent and respected. We entertain a strong hope that 
the improvement which is constantly taking place in the financial 
and moral conditions of labour will do much to deprive the problem 
we have had to consider of the importance now attaching to it.” 
Several Bills dealing with the subject were introduced in the 
House of Commons this Session. One of them, an Old-Age Pen- 
sions Bill, came on for second reading on March 23rd, and Mr. 
Chamberlain made use of this opportunity to deliver a most im- 
portant speech. As there was not time on that Wednesday to 
obtain a second reading, he stated that the Government proposed 
to appoint a Select Committee, to which the Bill should be referred, 
“as a document of which they were to take note.” He then reviewed 
the whole history of the subject. And while he in no way departed 
from his opinion that the amount of old-age pauperism urgently 
demanded a remedy, and while he declared that the Government 
would (had time been available) have supported this particular 
Bill, he yet made a series of admissions which justify the hesita- 
tion and the fears of those who have not yet pledged themselves to 
this policy, and who plead for extreme caution in entering upon it. 
As a matter of fact, he absolutely damned this particular Bill. He 
admitted that in finding a remedy for the terribly large number of 
paupers over sixty-five years of age “thedifficulties are numerous,and 
have grown as the enquiries proceeded.” He said: “In my opinion 
it is not possible to find any complete solution of this great ques- 
tion all at once.” “It is agreed that we must put aside at once any 
attempt to secure compulsory contributions from the working- 
classes.” “It may also be laid down that the working-classes are 
at present either unable or unwilling to purchase deferred annuities 
by payments over a long period of years.” “Any universal scheme 
for giving pensions to everybody is beyond the resources of the 
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State.” “I would like to say that, in my opinion, no single 
scheme for old-age pensions can be devised which will completely 
solve this question.” And, finally, “I wish it to be put on record 
that it is the opinion of the Government that any system of pen- 
sions to be entirely satisfactory must be supplemented by some 
change in the administration ot the Poor Law.” Shortly after this 
debate a Select Committee was, on the motion of the Government, 
appointed to enquire into this subject, and this Committee is now 
sitting, with Mr. Chaplin as its chairman. 

The history, therefore, of this question since it has become a 
political one is this. The informal Parliamentary Committee of 
1891 elaborated a scheme, which, in Mr. Chamberlain’s words, has 
been “rejected.” The Royal Commission on Aged Poor were 
“unable to recommend for adoption any of the schemes as yet 
suggested, whether for endowment or assisted insurance.” Lord 
Rothschild’s Committee was unable to approve of any one of the 
schemes submitted to it, or to construct any alternative plan of its 
own. And in its report it urged various considerations which are 
opposed to the principles of State aid. Mr. Chamberlain himself, 
in his latest speech, admitted that the difficulty of the question 
grew with enquiry, and argued for a gradual method of dealing 
with it. Now, let the Select Committee, which is sitting, take 
what course it please, how can it be contended that as yet any 
plan of State-aided old-age pensions has been recommended by 
sufficiently “ authoritative and non-partisan judgments ” ? 

2. Is there in reality “a distinct and preponderating body of 
opinion” in the Unionist Party in favour of the immediate 
adoption of some plan with this object? After the publication of 
the report of Lord Rothschild’s Committee, 120 Unionist M.P.’s, 
in July, 1898, presented a memorial to the Government, in which 
they submitted “that a definite attempt shall be made by the 
Government next Session to legislate in fulfilment of the pledges 
given at the last General Election by Members of the Government 
on the subject of old-age pensions.” No doubt more than these 
120 Unionist Members have given some vague pledge on this 
subject, and would be glad to see it realized. But how many 
Unionist M.P.’s are unpledged, or positively opposed to State-aided 
pensions? And, whatever may be their numbers, do not they 
represent a most respectable element of stable Conservative 
opinion? It would be unwise to emphasize the cross-currents 
which must exist in the Unionist, as in any, Party on social 
questions of this kind. And I do not think that practical 
politicians can shut themselves up in rigidly separated classes, 
and label themselves as distinctly individualist or socialist. At 
the same time, as our Parliamentary system now works, there is 
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always some danger, when a new question arises, lest those who 
are supporting what is presumably the popular, and certainly the 
positive view of it, will make a disproportionate noise, and will create 
a larger impression upon the popular mind, and upon their own 
leaders and wire-pullers, than is being made by the negative 
critics of the novel proposal. These colleagues of theirs, who 
are not attracted by it, are at first inclined to ignore it 
altogether, or to doubt its importance. Then, being loyal 
members of their Party, and not given to self-advertisement, 
they are reluctant to assert themselves, or to give even ade- 
quate publicity to their convictions. There is a further reason 
for a modest inertness which operates with many minds. The 
Unionist Party is obviously made up of representatives of very 
different constituencies. Our followers may all think alike on 
Imperial questions, and about Home Rule. But it is patent that the 
general flow of feeling amongst the Conservatives of St. George’s, 
Hanover Square, and amongst the Conservatives of St. George’s-in- 
the-East, on such a subject as old-age pensions must be widely 
discrepant. It must vary in constituencies mainly composed of 
urban artizans with high wages, who subscribe to efficient friendly 
societies, and in purely agricultural districts with populations of 
lowly-paid labourers, who too often have suffered from the gross 
mismanagement of their local benevolent clubs. The current of 
sentiment must be diverse in Clifton from that which is moving 
the minds of another suburb of Bristol. In the more democratic 
of these two classes of constituencies the Unionist candidate will 
be induced by sincere sympathy with the difficulties of the lives of 
the bulk of the electors just as much as by any selfish electioneer- 
ing impulse to make sentimental pledges with regard to pensions. 
Having made them, he is bound to do his best to force his Govern- 
ment to give effect to them. But then it appears that another set 
of Unionists, sitting for safer seats where happier social conditions 
prevail, have avoided these pledges, and look suspiciously upon the 
new fetish. Now comes in this reason, born partly of party and 
partly of personal feeling, to which I have referred. The Member 
for Bow and Bromley has honourably distinguished himself by 
the zeal and industry he has devoted to this subject. His 
political environment has impressed the problem of the old 
age of the poor upon his imagination. The particular remedy 
he has selected, and which he advocates, for this indisputable 
evil in our social state must have commended him to his con- 
stituents. I, on the other hand, represent a constituency made up 
of all classes. Apart from my own opinion, I much doubt 
whether Chelsea would, on the whole, favour any heroic scheme 
of State-aided pensions. It is easy enough, therefore, for me 
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to preach orthodox political economy there. But it seems 
almost churlish for those who may be thus secure to enforce these 
cold doctrines to the disappointment of the honest enthusiasm, 
and probably to the electoral discomfort of friends, such as Mr. 
Lionel Holland, who have won difficult seats, and who, in many 
ways, are doing admirable public service by popularizing Conser- 
vatism. There must, no doubt, be a good deal of friendly give-and- 
take between the wings of a political Party on a social question of 
this kind, 

Many circumstances have combined during the last thirty years 
or so to compel the less democratic portion of the Conserva- 
tive Party to do the larger amount of the necessary giving. 
Since the death of Lord Palmerston, a period has elapsed in 
which political conditions have changed more rapidly and more 
fundamentally than is usual in our country. During the same 
time, the stress of party conflict has been abnormally heated and 
intense. The successive enlargements of the borough and county 
franchises, with the introduction of the ballot, necessarily altered 
for all time the character of our Parliamentary Conservatism. 
But, as may be believed, the immediate efforts to conciliate and 
attract the new voters in the boroughs and the counties were 
special and exceptional. Apart from the effect of these general 
constitutional changes, Conservatism has been obliged in this 
period to face several accidental difficulties. The death of Lord 
Beaconsfield and the premature decay of Lord Randolph Churchill 
deprived the Party of the two leaders whose careers had fascinated 
the people at a time when the Liberal Party still retained a leader 
of extraordinary power and popularity. As it happened, the course 
of events incited Mr. Gladstone to give reins to every impulse 
within him which made for Radicalism. The greatest orator of 
his time, the man of the most commanding personality in Great 
Britain, exhausted all the resources of his genius to inflame 
the masses against the classes, in order that, in alliance 
with the leaders of the Land League, he might establish 
a separate Parliament in Dublin. This spectacle naturally 
frightened and stirred into activity thousands of ordinarily 
unpolitical natures. It produced the Unionist fusion, and com- 
pelled the Conservative chiefs to act in harmony with Liberal 
and Radical politicians. To maintain this alliance, and to obtain 
victory on the paramount issue of Home Rule, quiet Conservatives. 
of conviction were willing to make many sacrifices, and to acquiesce 
in so-called “ popular” legislation which they disliked. But cir- 
cumstances have greatly changed. The death of Mr. Gladstone, 
the retirement of Liberal leaders, the paralysis of the Nationalist 
Party, and the Parliamentary impotence of the Radicals, have 
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altered the aspect of British politics. The Conservative classes are 
relapsing into their customary quietude. It is almost impossible 
to persuade them that, notwithstanding all these conditions adverse 
to Radicalism, the political pendulum will swing with its normal 
regularity at the next General Election, and that after it aggressive 
Radicalism will find some leader to carry out its predatory desires. 
While this, then, is the appearance of the political situation, and 
while this is the temper of the Conservative classes, is it wise 
for the Party to which they look for help and sympathy to plunge 
into a huge socialistic experiment? Many a quiet Conservative 
may be convinced, not without reason, that it is not the condition 
of the wage-earners that alone, or even principally, requires now the 
solicitude of Parliament. Apart from the real hardship which the 
rise in house-rents, and the difficulty experienced in finding con- 
venient houses in the towns, is inflicting upon wage-earners, the 
economical, legislative, and social changes of the last thirty years 
have most happily benefited their class. There has been a contin- 
uous rise of wages. There has been a general diminution in the hours 
of their work, and an appreciable improvement in the conditions in 
which it is carried on. All the articles of consumption and general 
use have become cheaper and cheaper. Concurrently, the con- 
tributions of the working-classes to the Imperial Exchequer have 
been reduced. The cost of their childrens’ education has been re- 
moved from their shoulders and placed upon anybody’s shoulders 
except those of the parents. The ever-growing expenditure of local 
administrative bodies in the towns is being directed mainly to 
make their lot less untoward, and to bring many of the amenities 
of life more and more within their reach. These are facts with 
which, as a nation, we may well be pleased. But they must not 
be forgotten. Nor should we overlook the contrary fact that 
while this welcome improvement has been taking place in the 
condition and means of the working-classes, other sections of the 
community have not benefited to a similar extent, or in like 
degree. The owners and occupiers of agricultural land have, 
without dispute, become positively poorer in this period. Many 
kinds of producers and manufacturers have found competition 
constantly making it more difficult for them to hold their own. 
The rise in town rents affects the shop-keeping class at least as 
heavily as the artizans. And upon them, upon the poorer gentry, 
the clerks, and the professional classes, the growing burden of the 
rates presses with irritating harshness. For what may be termed 
vaguely the professional classes there has been no rise in salaries 
or fees, commensurate with the rise in wages. And yet for them, in 
addition to the heavier burden of the rates, the upward movement 
of the national expenditure has brought an eightpenny Income 
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Tax to be apparently the normal amount, and compels Chancellors 
of the Exchequer, when in want of further income, to derive it in 
some indirect way from their pockets. 

Let Conservative legislators continue to endeavour to improve the 
lot of the wage-earners. Let them not slacken in this work which 
they may rightly claim to be their traditional and historical policy. 
But when the economical facts which I have stated are borne in 
mind, surely we may plead for caution before we irrevocably 
weight with yet heavier burdens the rest of the community for the 
very doubtful advantage of the working-classes. And this suggests 
the crucial problem which at the very outset confronts the advo- 
cates of schemes for State aid for old-age pensions. How are 
they going to raise the necessary money? Do they propose to 
raise it from the classes that it is supposed will profit by 
the pensions? Then, presumably, they must impose fresh taxa- 
tion on some article of common consumption by those classes. 
But what will the beneficiaries themselves say to any proposal of 
an increase of indirect taxation even for this object? And, what 
is the party, and where are the candidates for popular constituen- 
cies who will support it? Or, is it suggested that the pensions 
shall be a present to the beneficiaries from other portions of the 
community ? If so, let this be clearly understood. And it becomes 
interesting to speculate by what novel impost the requisite money 
can be obtained. The fate of Mr. Goschen’s Wheel and Van Tax, and 
the expedients resorted to in this year’s Budget, are eloquent proofs 
of the difficulties that nowadays beset Chancellors of the Exchequer 
who find existing sources of revenue insufficient for their needs. 
Before the State makes any irrevocable step towards committing 
itself to the illimitable liabilities with which old-age pensions 
might gradually saddle it, surely it ought to take most careful stock 
of its present enormous expenditure, and of the probability that this 
must almost automatically go on increasing. In his Budget speech 
this spring Sir M. Hicks-Beach said, “ The estimated expenditure 
for the year chargeable against Exchequer revenue amounts to 
£112,927,000, an increase of £6,098,000 over the Budget estimate 
for the previous year”; and “I wish the Committee to take special 
notice that this is following a similar increase of more than £5,000,000 
last year ; and that the total increase in our estimated expenditure, 
if we include the Local Taxation account for the last four years, 
is no less than £19,076,000.” Many people seem to think that it 
is our naval and military expenditure which is alone responsible 
for this tremendous growth in our national needs, and that this 
expenditure may be exceptional. But in this year, to quote the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, “owing to increased charges for 
education” the Civil Service estimates have gone up by £387,000 
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while “the cost of the Postal Services has increased by £781,000 ” ; 
and, “I fear from what I have seen that whatever general view may 
prevail in the minds of honourable members as to the excess of our 
expenditure and the desire to reduce it, the multifarious matters 
that press on their attention, all of them tending to increase 
the expenditure, will be too many for them, and that Parliament 
will continue in the future precisely as it has done in the past 
few years, largely to increase its expenditure, and thus, as I have 
said, if it be possible to save in one direction that saving will be 
neutralized in another.” Under these circumstances ought not 
Conservative statesmanship to exhaust every other remedy that 
may be approved for diminishing and relieving old-age pauperism, 
before it commits the nation to a new drain upon its much-tried 
resources? Mr. Chamberlain admits that “some change in the 
administration of the Poor Law” is of equal importance with old- 
age pensions. 

The political advocates of State-aided pensions will be glad to 
brand their critics as standstill or reactionary Tories. For my 
part, I am as anxious as any of them that Conservatism should 
be constructive. And in many a department of affairs there is 
ample scope for the activity of the most energetic minds in our 
ranks. Let our Conservative reformers bend their energies to the 
discovery of new sources of national revenue, to a reconstruction 
of our system of local taxation, and to the problem of securing 
adequate house accommodation for the industrial classes in the 
towns. They will then be doing more to meet the real needs and 
desires of the nation than by prematurely pressing upon this Parlia- 
ment some Bill for State-aided pensions. 


C. A. WHITMORE. 
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II. 


Tuis subject has lately been somewhat prominently before the 
public mind owing to debates in Parliament, and the fact that no 
less than six Bills have been introduced in the House of Commons 
by various authors with the view of carrying some scheme into 
effect. It had already received the attention of a Royal Commission, 
which reported adversely on the ground of “ financial and economic 
difficulties,” and of a Departmental Committee, which reconsidered 
its predecessor’s report, took fresh evidence, and arrived practically 
at the same conclusions. A Select Committee of the House of 
Commons is now endeavouring to provide a solution of the 
problem, if one is to be found, and has the duty imposed on it of 
reporting on the various Bills. The public may, therefore, well be 
invited to investigate the subject for themselves, and especially to 
consider whether any such evil really exists as to call for the 
heroic remedies, involving many additional millions of national 
expenditure, which have been suggested. 

The first question which presents itself is how many and of 
what condition are the people to be provided with pensions? Is the 
pension system to replace, to some extent, the existing Poor Law 
Relief, or is it, whilst only touching the fringe of those classes now 
dealt with by the guardians, to take under its sheltering care those 
who, whilst no doubt poor, are at present entirely supporting 
themselves ? 

These are two very different questions. In the first case it would 
only involve a slight modification of the present Poor Law practice, 
a moderately increased burthen on the Poor Rate, and no change 
in the law. In the second, the construction of an entirely new 
system of public charity, duplicating the Poor Law organization 
and the supply of pensions from public funds to probably an ever- 
increasing army of recipients, who would become more and more 
dependent on the national revenue as every year went by. 

It has been stated that at present nearly one in every two 
persons of the industrial classes who reach the age of sixty-five 
comes on the Poor Rate. This statement, however, appears to 
rest on an entire misconception, and is based on a statement of 
the numbers relieved in a year, which necessarily increases the 
actual number relieved by the number of times the occasional 
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recipients have presented themselves for relief. This figure— 
401,904—is 293 of the aged population of England and Wales, 
estimated at 1,392,000. But on the 1st January, 1892, the actual 
number receiving relief was 268,397, or 19°5, say one in five of the 
aged population, of whom 4°6 per cent. were in workhouses, and 
149 per cent. were receiving outdoor relief in their own homes, 
which is virtually a form of pension. Of those receiving out-relief 
12,300 received only medical relief. One-third of the population 
is said to be affluent, which leaves 928,000 as the number below 
the ranks of affluence, and deducting the 268,397 now receiving 
relief we have remaining 659,603 as the number of those who are 
not of the affluent classes, but, nevertheless, at present support 
themselves without aid from the State. 

We have, then, to enquire and decide whether it is needful or 
desirable that the State should encourage and induce this class to 
cease to be self-reliant, and to burthen the taxpayer with a cost 
which, if only one halt of the above numbers sought the assistance, 
would amount to £4,250,000 for England and Wales alone, or about 
7d. on the assessable value of real property. It would be well to 
consider this point, at all events at first, apart from the question of 
cost, and solely from the. point of view of humanity and benevolence, 
using this latter word in its best sense—namely, as to what is best 
for both the State and the individual; and in reference to this par- 
ticular view it may not be out of place to refer to the late Professor 
Henry Fawcett’s words on the effect of the benevolent intentions. 
of the legislative changes and alterations made in the old Poor Law 
from 1767 to 1815, “ which brought into operation every agency 
which could most powerfully promote pauperism,” with the result 
that by 1832 the country was completely demoralized, and the whole 
system had to be swept away by what was then considered a hard 
and harsh reformation of the law, which, however, has produced 
the happiest results, not only in the constant and regular reduction 
of pauperism, but also in the improvement of the condition of 
the working-classes, both in respect of their self-reliance, their 
comfort, and their wages, and this perhaps in the most marked 
degree in the agricultural districts, Between 1872 and 1892 the 
aged and infirm poor have diminished from 434,400 to 350,838, or 
from$19°1 per 1,000 of population to 12:0 per 1,000 of population. 

It may certainly be feared that if we set up a system of State 
pensions, either from the taxes or from rates, we may to some extent 
reproduce the old evils, not perhaps to the same extent, because we 
should only be acting on a portion of the population instead of 
upon the whole; but, none the less, it seems certain that by degrees 
the whole population would come to regard thrift as a matter with 
which they were;not concerned, as it was the duty of the State, 
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when they reached a certain age, to provide them with comfortable 
means of support. There is also no finality, or any hope of finality, in 
the ideas at present floating before the minds of the public. Why 
should this dole be limited to five shillings per week, or to the age 
of sixty-five? Assuredly it would not be so limited if once it was 
brought into operation, as many below the age of sixty-five are 
at present unfit to work, and quite as deserving of sympathy as 
those above sixty-five, and five shillings, although quite sufficient 
by itself in some cases, would be wholly insufficient in others, and 
in such a place as London, where lodging is very costly, absolutely 
inadequate for the purpose designed, and, if the scheme is to be 
worked at all, great latitude of discrimination, both as to age and 
as to pay, would before long necessarily be permitted to the dis- 
pensers of the pensions, just as is now permitted to the existing 
guardians of the poor. 

It is hoped and thought by some that these pensions would be 
regarded with a different sentiment than that which now attaches 
to outdoor relief, and, whilst the latter carries a sort of stigma, the 
former would have almost the character of a distinction, especially 
if it was made to depend on good character, or evidence of having 
saved, or the being in actual enjoyment of a certain income which 
the State would in consequence supplement. But as regards the 
first, and, perhaps, the second also, of these qualifications, they are 
already the leading recommendations for outdoor relief, and as. 
regards the latter we may well be inclined to doubt whether the 
State would long be permitted by public opinion virtually to in- 
crease the interest payable in respect of one form of saving, and 
also whether, without exposing itself to the most serious frauds, 
it could afford to double or add to incomes ostensibly proved to. 
exist, and not exceeding prescribed sums. 

It may also be a subject of very considerable doubt whether the 
poor thus taken care of would not before long, when the population 
had got habituated to the system, be actually considerably worse 
off. It can hardly be doubted that the effect of the knowledge that 
the State would support the aged would be first to check and then 
to destroy the existing feeling of the responsibility of children for 
the support of their parents. This very largely prevails now; it is 
a very creditable trait in the national character and a wholesome 
moral influence existing throughout the community, and is in the 
main the source by which the aged poor are kept from being a 
burthen to the State, and it constitutes the effective supplement of 
the grants now made by guardians in the form of outdoor relief, 
the amounts of which vary very largely in individual cases accord- 
ing to what is known locally of the family condition of the re- 
cipients. The same may also be said of the considerable but 
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unknown amounts given by employers to persons long in their 
service. With the certainty that the State would take charge of 
these people, all such grants would disappear. The above are the 
outlines of the leading objections to a pension scheme so far as the 
pensions themselves are concerned. But there is, again, a very 
serious difficulty of another sort. Up to the present time no 
authority capable of dealing with the administration of this new 
class of relief has been discovered other than that of the Poor 
Law authorities. But if this is so, we come back at once to a 
mere extension of the Poor Law. Almost in desperation the 
advocates of pensions have suggested the county councils. They 
might just as well at once suggest the Local Government Board, 
which could just as easily, by means of its inspectors, come in 
contact with the applicants as the county councils. Examination 
and inspection of the cases each in their own locality would be an 
absolute necessity ; and such enquiries could only be prosecuted by 
county councils through a paid staff exactly analogous to the 
relieving officers of the existing boards of guardians; and after 
such enquiries had been made they must be adjudicated on by 
the granting authority at some place not remote from the home of 
the applicant. The applicant, from his presumed age and infirmity, 
could not be brought many miles, in frequent cases half a day’s 
journey, to the county council, so the county council would 
have to go on circuit, and pretty constantly too, into places in 
reasonable proximity to the applicant’s home. Doubtless if such a 
duty were imposed on county councils an attempt would be made 
to perform it by means of a committee specially appointed for the 
purpose. But a very little reflection would probably soon lead to 
the conviction that the machinery could not be effectively worked 
through the county councils, owing to the remoteness of these 
bodies from the homes of the applicants. 

However disappointing the preséntation of these serious diffi- 
culties and objections to a system of State pensions may be to 
those who most benevolently think that we have only to legislate 
and to pay and the desire that all shall be comfortably provided for 
in their old age will be accomplished, it does not necessarily follow 
that what the State cannot do may not be accomplished with more 
or less certainty and rapidity by other means. It has already 
been shown how much aged pauperism is diminishing through the 
improved economic condition of the country, and, perhaps, also 
owing to the wiser administration of the Poor Law since 1832. 
Probably a good deal more may still be done by individual effort 
and by organizations favouring thrift. The following may be 
taken as an illustration of this. 

The writer of this article, now more than twenty-five years ago, 
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and before there was any idea of State aid, was concerned with the 
late Mr. Holloway, M.P. for Stroud, in starting a friendly society 
on a novel basis with the express object of providing old-age 
pensions for its members, should they so desire it, on reaching 
the age of sixty-five. He became himself a member, and has now 
attained that age, and has been endowed by the society with an 
old-age pension of 7s. 5d. per week, secured by a Post Office 
annuity, and he has lately had an opportunity of explaining the 
working of the society before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons now sitting. 

Soon after our scheme was started the late Right Honourable 
W. E. Forster offered a prize for the best essay on Superannuation 
in Friendly Societies, and Mr. Holloway, throwing the rules of his 
society into the form of an essay, took the prize. The judges were 
the late Mr. Tom Hughes, Mr. Hardwick, editor of the Odd Fellows 
Quarterly Magazine, and Mr. Shawcross, permanent secretary of 
the Foresters Society. The original society has now become the 
popular and almost universal friendly society of Mid-Gloucester- 
shire, and has nearly 5,000 members. There are also three other 
large societies and two or three small ones in Gloucestershire, 
covering different areas, with about 11,000 members, and from 
enquiries recently made it appears there are twenty-four societies 
now in England with these rules, having 33,000 members, and over 
£300,000 of invested funds. Wherever these rules are promulgated 
by persons who are willing to take the trouble always incident to 
a new start, they are successful in attracting the favour of the 
working-classes, and the process of building up a large fund, which 
at the age of sixty-five will become available either as a lump sum 
or for conversion into an annuity, is commenced. 

The novel idea involved in Mr. Holloway’s rules is of extreme 
simplicity—viz., that the payments to the society in respect of 
sickness are only for one year, in the same manner as in annual 
or breaking-up societies, but contrary to the practice of such 
societies, the surplus at the end of the year, instead of being 
handed back to each member to be spent or got rid of, as is usually 
the case, is not allowed to be drawn, but the proper share of it is 
credited in the books of the society to each member and carries 
such interest as the society can earn on its investments. On 
reaching the age of sixty-five, or on death, the whole sum standing 
to the member’s credit is payable to the member or his representa- 
tives, or is, at the member’s option, convertible into an annuity. 
At any period, also, previous to the age of sixty-five being reached, 
the member can withdraw his accumulations subject to a fine of 
the last two years’ accretions, and there can be little doubt that it 
is the fact of the members realizing year by year that they are 
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having accumulated for them, within their sight and within their 
reach, a definite sum which is their absolute property available at 
any time, instead of, as in ordinary friendly societies, a vested 
interest in sick pay and £10 at death to be paid out of a large 
accumulated reserve which is not the apparent property of any 
one in particular, which makes this Holloway form of society so 
popular. 

In the parent society, the Stroud one, which has now com- 
pleted twenty-four years of existence, each original member, of 
whom there are very few, as in the first year there were only 120 
members, has £63 18s. 2d. standing to his credit in respect of each 
share he possesses in the society. A ten-year-old member has 
£15 18s. 10d., a two-year-old member £2 12s. 10d., each class 
having had the benefit of ten shillings per week sick pay for six 
months and half-pay afterwards if required ; and these respective 
amounts being the result of the divisible surplus ascertained at 
the end of each year after paying the sick pay and the expenses 
of the society, and adding to each member’s share the amount of 
interest which the society has made during the preceding year 
on its whole invested capital. All death payments and with- 
drawals, or sums due at sixty-five, are met out of the capital 
of the soeiety by the payment in each case of the amount 
standing to the credit of the member. It will be noticed that 
in consequence of this method of dealing with its members 
the immense advantage is gained of there being no contingent 
liabilities as in ordinary insurance and friendly societies; and 
the question of the solvency of the society is limited to the 
enquiry whether its assets—viz., its investments, as stated in its 
accounts—are in existence, and are worth, at any given moment, 
what they have cost, which is only a question of competent audit. 
The Registrar of Friendly Societies has, after enquiry, decided 
that this form of rules does not require the quinquennial valuation, 
which is ordinarily necessary. It may be noticed that whilst at 
ten years’ standing a member may reasonably expect to have £10 
accumulated in the event of death, at seven years and under he 
would have less, and in this respect would not be so well off as in 
other societies. This point, however, was met from the commence- 
ment by a voluntary regulation in the Stroud society that in such 
event there should be a levy amongst members similarly situated, 
viz., having less than £10, by which the deficiency should be made 
up. This regulation has worked very well, and in some of the 
later-formed societies has been converted into a rule. The levy 
money is kept as a separate account. It amounted, in the Stroud 
society, to £162 in the year 1898, and there was a balance to credit 
at the end of the year to carry forward of £64. 

The position of the society on the 31st December last, at the 
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conclusion of its twenty-fourth year, was 4,436 members holding 
4,997 shares, each share representing a sick benefit of 10s. A 
member can subscribe for as little as a half-share, or for as much 
as three shares entitling to 30s. per week sick pay. 

The capital invested is £68,347. Its first joining members are 
beginning to arrive at the condition in which it might be worth 
their while to convert the sum payable to them into an annuity 
instead of withdrawing their capital, and as the society approaches 
its fortieth year it will clearly be able to give appreciable annuities 
or old-age pensions. It is no longer an experiment, and the only 
question which remains to be solved is whether men at sixty-five 
years of age will prefer to withdraw their capital of, say £130 in 
the case of one-share members, or make the society purchase for 
them an annuity of something over 5s. per week. It might be 
supposed that such a society was beyond the reach of the agri- 
cultural labourer and lower-paid town labourer; but in practice 
this is not found to be the case. All classes join, and it is clear 
that if such a system as this were in general operation the possi- 
bility of old-age pensions would be settled by a self-acting and 
self-reliant agency without State aid of any kind. So far as the 
district within which it is fully at work—viz., the larger portion of 
the county of Gloucester, including the populous towns of Gloucester 
and Cheltenham—it has already made enormous progress, and 
within the Unions of Stroud, Dursley, and Wotton has practically 
covered the ground. 

Whilst, however, laying great stress on this particular mode of 
saving for old age, there are many other agencies acting in the 
same direction and increasing their effectiveness every year. The 
great societies of Odd Fellows and Foresters have for many years 
been trying to induce their members to take up perfectly sound 
superannuation schemes, and whilst no very great success has at- 
tended these particular forms of superannuation, yet the attach- 
ment of members to their body with sick benefits continued from 
the age of sixty-five onwards constantly increases, and their united 
funds amount to several millions of money. 

The growth, also, of the purchases of small immediate annuities 
through the Post Office is very remarkable. In 1883 there were 
770 granted. In 1897, 2,057, averaging £27 10s. apiece. Apparently, 
in this form, the working-classes themselves are making large pro- 
vision for their own old age, whilst in the small number of deferred 
annuities contracted for through the Post Office we have the 
reason suggested to us why arrangements requiring present pay- 
ment in consideration of remote, and perhaps never to be received, 
benefits fail—viz., that they do not suit the taste or feelings of the 
working-classes, 

Apparently, if we offer to those classes the arrangements by 
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which they can provide for the accidents which are constantly 
presenting themselves—viz., sickness and death—and at the same 
time and through the same agency enable them to save up a sum 
of money which they feel to be within their reach at any time, and 
of which they or their heirs cannot be deprived, and which, if they 
reach the age of sixty-five, will either supply them with a large 
capital sum to do what they like with, or be capable of being 
converted into an annuity, they will eagerly take advantage of it. 
The root of the question is to discover where their tastes lead them, 
and to provide accordingly. The Holloway rules seem to have done 
this, and with this and other agencies in full work, all tending in 
the direction of strengthening the self-reliance and moral fibre of 
the people, it would seem to be very unadvisable to substitute 
another method—State aid—which necessarily must act in a totally 
different moral direction, and which, besides laying what would pro- 
bably soon be found to be an intolerable and unreasonable burthen 
on the taxpayer, would lead to administrative difficulties of the 
most complex character, which as yet none of those who have 
investigated the problem have been able to shed any clear light 
upon, or to indicate any satisfactory solution of; and even if all 
such difficulties were smoothed, we have no reason to expect or 
hope that it would lead to any permanently improved or happier 
condition of the masses of our population, upon whom the loss of 
the present natural inducements to thrift, and provision for old 
age on the part of individuals, would inflict far greater evils and 
burthens than the slender assistance, which at the most could be 
expected from the State, could possibly outweigh. 


Joun E. Dorincron. 
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NEITHER the Report of the Royal Commission on the Aged Poor, 
over which Lord Aberdare presided, nor the conclusions formu- 
lated in 1898 by Lord Rothschild’s Committee, discouraging as 
they should be to those who advocate the institution of Old-Age 
Pensions, have, in effect, prevented Members of Parliament from 
introducing Bills having that end in view, nor the Government 
from giving an ominous encouragement to “further enquiry,” small 
as are the gleanings of information which remain to be gathered 
in. 

It seems incumbent, therefore, on those who regard such 
proposals with apprehension and misgiving to do what they can 
to awaken the public mind to the deep importance of the problem 
which has been placed before the country, and the far-reaching 
consequences for evil which may ensue if the responsible Ministers 
of the Crown should yield to the importunities of some of their 
adherents and definitely include an Old-Age Pension Bill in their 
legislative programme. In 1896, Lord Rothschild’s Committee 
was appointed to consider any schemes that may be submitted to 
them for encouraging the industrial population by State aid or 
otherwise to make provision for old age, and to report whether 
they can recommend the adoption of any proposals of the kind 
either based upon or independent of such schemes, with special 
regard, in the case of any proposals of which they may approve, to 
their cost and probable financial results to the Exchequer and the 
local rates; their effect in promoting habits of thrift and self- 
reliance ; their influence on the prosperity of the friendly societies, 
and the possibility of securing the co-operation of these institutions 
in their practical working. 

This Committee reported that: none of the schemes submitted to 
them would attain the objects which the Government had in view, 
and that they themselves were unable, after repeated attempts, to de- 
vise any proposal free from grave inherent disadvantages. They also 
reported that they considered themselves precluded by the terms 
of their reference from recommending any scheme— 

1. Based on compulsion. 

2. Confined to members of friendly societies. 

3. Requiring no provision by the pensioner, 
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They gave the go-by therefore to schemes such as Canon Black- 
ley’s, which proposed a compulsory subscription in youth of a 
lump sum in order to secure sick-pay and a pension in old age; and 
they also, on the ground that it would not encourage providence, 
considered themselves dispensed from examining Mr. Charles 
Booth’s plan of giving to every aged person, irrespective of past 
history or present means, a weekly pension, which might be claimed 
at a given age by the wealthiest as well as by the poorest. We 
need not linger long on either of these schemes. A plan for com- 
pelling people by law to purchase in early manhood a deferred 
annuity stands primd facie condemned as so alien to the spirit 
and temper of our people that we may feel sure that no responsible 
Minister would introduce or hope to carry such a measure. Mr. 
Booth’s scheme, on the other hand, which has undergone many 
modifications from time to time, has practically been ruled out of 
court, not only because of the tens of millions per annum which it 
would cost, but because of a deep-seated conviction that there is no 
finality in such ascheme. The 5s. a week suggested would often 
not be enough to keep the pensioner; at whatever year in man 
or woman’s life old age might be assumed to begin, reasons 
would soon be found for making it begin earlier, and candidates 
in search of a cry would be irresistibly impelled to promise further 
relaxations and indulgences till the over-burdened taxpayer would 
bear no more. 

The Booth scheme, indeed, though apparently propounded 
with complete gravity by its author, may not unfairly be con- 
sidered as a kind of reductio ad absurdwm of the pension idea, 
It is no doubt true that if we start from the proposition that 
our present system of poor relief is intolerable because, though it 
provides for the old age of the destitute, it does so in a way which 
has repugnant features, and that those who accept these disagreeable 
conditions are on that account regarded as more or less degraded, 
and have upon them the “brand” or “taint” of pauperism, we 
may easily reach the conclusion that the brand of pauperism can 
only be escaped if all old folk become paupers together, and are all 
entitled, at the expense of their neighbours, to a given weekly 
allowance. And so we reach the universal pension scheme, under 
which all may have a crown a week if they so desire. But Mr. 
Booth of course sees, like everyone else, that probably some of the 
wealthier people will not claim the allowance, and therefore makes 
a tentative estimate of £3,000,000 as the annual sum which might 
in consequence of this abstention be deducted from the cost 
of his latest scheme. And he goes on to say: “At the age of 
three-score years and ten a pension of 5s, or 7s. a week, to be drawn 
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at the nearest post-office at a fixed time in company with all the 
other old men and women of the district, under regulations 
somewhat similar to those which prevail in the payment of wages 
at a factory, would perhaps not be hailed as a very great ad- 
vantage.” Very likely not. But if under these conditions some 
of the community decline to accept pensions, the old distinction 
reappears, and those who submit to terms which others reject as 
humiliating would be “branded ” as paupers under the new régime 
as much as under the old. 

If, then, we put aside the Universal Endowment Scheme (Mr. 
Booth’s) and the Compulsory Insurance Scheme (Canon Blackley’s) 
and turn our attention to other proposals, it quickly becomes evi- 
dent that either they are more or less thinly disguised projects for 
extending the operation of the Poor Law or have as their root idea 
the endowment of thrift. As regards the latter, let me ask at once 
how the thriftless and improvident will receive the proposal that 
out of the taxes to which they perforce contribute the saving and 
the provident are to be endowed? The Trades Unions are willing 
enough to pass resolutions with regard to providing out of Imperial 
taxes pensions for the “ deserving” poor, but I doubt if any pro- 
posal will command their support which counts as undeserving 
all who cannot produce evidence of, at least, an attempt at saving 
in the past. Nor, apart from this feeling, is it reasonable that the 
community at large should offer enormous premiums to its more 
thrifty members? We find the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
already uneasy—and naturally uneasy—about maintaining at a loss 
to the revenue the present rate of interest on Savings Bank de- 
posits; but what would he say—what would any of us say—to a 
suggestion that the Post Office should pay 10 per cent. to its 
depositors? Yet, equally wild, equally extravagant, I venture to 
affirm are the suggestions which have lately been embodied in 
Parliamentary Bills—that members of registered friendly societies 
sixty-five years of age should have pensions of £13 a year at the 
expense of the State; or that old persons who are in receipt of not 
less than 2s. 6d. or more than 5s. a week from friendly society 
funds shall be entitled, on application to the local County Council, 
to 5s. a week ; or that persons who, at sixty-five years of age, are in 
possession of an annuity of not less than £6 10s. from an assurance 
office or a friendly society should be entitled to a State pension of 
a further £6 10s. per annum; or that those who have from the age 
of twenty-five years insured against sickness or funeral expenses 
shall be entitled to be paid by the Council of the county in which 
they reside a pension of 5s. a week on reaching a prescribed age. 

There is no need to further multiply examples. There are many 
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similar schemes all tarred with the same brush, and all proposing 
enormous bonuses on thrift; but there are also other projects 
which do not make it a condition in all cases that the candi- 
date for a pension should have put by anything for old age. The 
mere fulfilment up to a certain age of the elementary duty of seli- 
support is to be a sufficient qualification. Persons sixty-five years 
old who have never received poor relief, nor for fifteen years been 
convicted of crime, nor for ten years of drunkenness, and are not 
able “to earn the wages of their calling,” if they can satisfy the 
local authority that they are in need of a pension are to have a 
right to claim from that body an allowance of 7s. a week. Or, 
according to another legislative proposal, the County Council is to 
be empowered to create pensions to an amount not exceeding 5s. a 
week to the extent of one for every thousand of the population. 
These pensions are to be allocated to the different parishes in the 
county in proportion to their population, and are to be awarded to 
applicants whose qualifications have previously been examined by 
a committee, regard being had in making the award to “the age, 
necessities, and character of the applicants,” and especially to their 
past history as regards their subscriptions to friendly societies, 
their saving habits, their relations (if any) to the Poor Law and 
the police, and their present pecuniary condition. If their income 
is nil they may get 7s. 6d. a week; if it exceeds 1s. per week the 
allowance is not to be more than 7s; and so on, till a private in- 
come of 12s. a week is reached, in which case the public pension 
is not to be more than Is. a week. 

It cannot but occur to anyone who has the least acquaintance 
with the administration of the Poor Law that these new pensioners 
will but be old paupers “writ large.” They may, it is true, be 
assisted from a different fund, selected by a different body, and be 
more liberally treated. But the funds out of which the pensions 
come are public funds gathered in, not from spontaneous charity, 
but by hard compulsion of law; the persons who select the 
pensioners are the administrators of these public funds, and 
whether they are called guardians or councillors they are equally 
public representative men bound by official restrictions and follow- 
ing official routine, and the pensivn itself, though it may be larger, 
does not differ in kind from these regular allowances of outdoor 
relief with which every guardian is familiar. There is one feature, 
it is true, of all the pension plans which differentiates them from 
the Poor-Law system, and it is an important feature: they none of 
them require absolute destitution as a condition precedent of 
relief; and the savings of the pensioner, so that they be not too 
large, or the small annuity to which by provident subscriptions he 
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may have become entitled, remain his own, in spite of his having 
recourse to the public purse for a portion of his maintenance. 

But now let us consider how far the adoption of any of these 
schemes will meet the state of things which has occasioned so 
much discussion and enquiry. “It is an unsatisfactory and 
deplorable fact,” say the Royal Commissioners, “that so large a 
proportion of the working-classes are in old age in receipt of 
Poor-Law relief.” No doubt that is so; but this unsatisfactory and 
deplorable state of things cannot be met by increasing the income 
of those who as a rule are not recipients of relief under the Poor 
Law. The people of provident habits, the people who belong to 
friendly societies, are not those who are found in workhouse wards 
or on the Relieving Officer’s list, and to make their lot more com- 
fortable by supplementing their savings out of public funds will 
go hardly any way towards diminishing the number of those who 
now seek relief from the guardians. More public money will be 
expended in poor relief—for poor relief it is, however it may be 
glossed over,—more persons will be receiving that poor relief, and 
the “deplorable and unsatisfactory ” state of things will, on the face 
of it, be even more deplorable. 

Surely it is an extraordinary confusion of thought to start with 
a suggestion that we have too many paupers, and then to try and 
remedy that state of things by increasing the number. What is 
really unsatisfactory—if unsatisfactory be the right epithet for 
what is in large measure inevitable—is this: that we live in an 
unsatisfactory world—a world in which some people are born 
and remain. poor, helpless, and inefficient; some meet with 
accidents, some are crippled by disease, and all, or nearly all, in the 
long-run become from natural decay incapable of continuing 
to earn their daily bread. Of some of these latter it may with 
propriety be said that had they chosen they could have made 
provision in youth and middle life for their old age. On behalf of 
others it might be argued that their wages have always been too 
small to admit of their meeting the claims of family life and at the 
same time putting by for the days of adversity. None of these 
people do we allow, as things stand, to die of starvation, and 
though the workhouse cannot be accepted as the equivalent of a 
comfortable home, it is by many of the aged and infirm, who are 
driven to seek refuge there, recognized as a better place than an 
uncomfortable home, and by not a few as a real haven of rest. 
No one contends that these public asylums will not be required in 
the future for the helpless, the friendless, the disabled, the utterly 
reckless, whatever number of pensions may be established, and for 
the rest the right remedy is surely to be sought not in diminishing 
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the inducement to exertion and frugality which dread of the 
workhouse supplies to the self-respecting toiler, but in maintaining 
the ideal of self-support and self-help, trusting—as there is reason 
to trust—that the steady progress of our country in wealth and 
civilization will render it possible for a larger and larger propor- 
tion of its citizens to maintain themselves in honourable indepen- 
dence their whole life long. The words with which Lord Rothschild’s 
Committee concluded their report are as true as they are en- 
couraging : “A large and increasing number of the population of 
this country do already, by prudence, self-reliance, and self-denial, 
make their old age independent and respected. We entertain a 
strong hope that the improvement which is constantly taking 
place in the financial and moral conditions of labour will do much 
to deprive the problem we have had to consider of the importance 
now attaching to it.” 

A word in conclusion upon the political and party aspects of 
the matter. I find it difficult to believe that the agitation which 
has been so conspicuous of late is a genuine spontaneous move- 
ment of the great body of the people. I do not think it would 
occur to the ordinary unsophisticated Englishman that a pension 
was any man’s due, unless as a reward for special service or by way 
of deferred pay; and in the case supposed there is no special ser- 
vice alleged. All that appears to be required is that you should— 
like Beaumarchais’ Marquis—have “ taken the trouble to be born ” 
within the British Isles and to have maintained yourself up to a given 
age. To describe this as a service rendered to the State meriting 
peculiar recompense, and to dub the performer a “veteran of in- 
dustry” by way of putting him ona level with the pensioned soldier 
or civil servant, seems little less than absurd ; and I do not believe 
that the popular imagination would, unassisted, have risen to this 
height. But, of course, it cannot be denied that if politicians press 
upon the electors the idea that they are—or may in course of time 
become—entitled to an unearned, unexpected, five shillings a week 
the honeyed suggestion makes way, and produces expectations 
which are capable of being represented as a popular demand with 
which the Government is bound to reckon. Things have not as 
yet gone so far, and I suggest that a frank exposition by those in 
authority of the difficulties—financial,administrative, and moral—of 
carrying into effect any of the schemes which have been proposed 
would do much to allay the feeling which in some quarters has been 
aroused. From the purely party point of view I cannot but think 
that the adoption of a pension policy would, when the question of 
ways and means came to be faced, be simply disastrous. The 
ordinary citizen who “pays the piper” is not anxious for more 
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socialistic legislation. I doubt if any class of voters—were the 
matter properly put before them—would be eager for the experi- 
ment ; and if there are those who think that the political support 
of large sections of the community might be secured. by the pass- 
ing of an Old-Age Pension Act, I would ask them to consider 
whether similar attempts on the part of Prince Bismarck did not 
do more to alienate his natural supporters than to conciliate the 
goodwill of those in whose supposed interests his measures were 
conceived and carried through. 


Epwarp Bonn. 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN FRANCE. 


“La France est moralement en état de guerre civile. Un complét, ott il est 
désormais impossible de ne pas reconnaitre la complicité de Vétranger, une 
coalition hideuse des ennemis de Varmée et des sans-patrie, nous a divisés 
en deux partis qui semblent, dict a longtemps du moins, tout a fait 
irreconciliables.” —Francois Copphe. 


Tue above utterance on the part of a disiinguished French author 
affords a melancholy revelation of the condition of things in 
France. There is no doubt but what it represents the prevalent 
view of affairs. ‘To people living outside France the explanation 
that the Dreyfus drama is the outcome of a conspiracy of foreigners 
against France, co-operating with Frenchmen “ sans-patrie” who 
hate the French army, sounds as if it came from Bedlam. But 
M. Francois Coppée unfortunately expresses what may be termed 
the common opinion of the greatest number of the I’rench people, 
whether high or low. According to the best opinions in France, 
if heads could be counted now, a majority would be found in the 
party for whom M. Coppée speaks. It must be borne in mind that 
the utterance was made after the judgment of the Cour de Cassation. 
In France no one is given credit for having an honest opinion, and 
the easy explanation of adverse judgment is that it has been 
bought by a syndicate. Even the Cour de Cassation is deciared to 
have been corrupted. It is true enough that the people of France 
are divided into two camps. On the one side are those who would 
maintain authority based on Militarism and the Church; on the 
other, are all those who would maintain authority based on Law 
and Justice. ‘The partiesin conflict may be only portions of the 
nation, but they are the active portions: the French people will 
follow which ever party prevails. 

The Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry seems to give France one last 
chance of recovering from her desperate plight. The career of 
some nations depends upon their people ; the career of others de- 
pends upon their Governments. France belongs to the latter 
category. It is true that the French people have a Parliament 
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based upon universal suffrage, but although this sounds representa- 
tive their lack of political initiative destroys the practical value of 
a wide suffrage. Universal suffrage is exploited in France by the 
Prefect and the Priesthood, or it becomes the prey of personal 
ambitions. Organization collects votes better than principles. The 
“sovereignty ” of the ‘‘ people ” by universal suffrage is nonsense. 
Masses of the people cannot put their heads together and form a 
common judgment. ‘They may, of course, flock to the poll when 
sufficiently excited and vote for a man embodying an ideal, as they 
did for Louis Blane in 1872-3. This, however, is but a transient 
exercise of sovereignty; and the sovereignty expires with the 
act. 

A great change has passed over French politics during the last 
twenty years. Democracy, which is now patronized elsewhere by 
the upper classes, has lost its spell. It was expected to give the 
Proletariat power—it does nothing of the sort—and in France 
the Proletariat has almost retired from the field of politics, Kadi- 
calism which invented the Democratic doctrine no longer exists in 
France. It is played out. Working-class politicians have taken to 
Socialism andafewto Anarchism. They have remained aloof from 
the Dreyfus affair, treating it merely as a bourgeois dispute. Jaurés 
has lost much popularity with them since he took part init. On the 
other hand, there has been sleepless vigilance on the part of the 
Roman Catholic Church, and the influence of the Prefect has 
waxed where Democratic organization has waned. . The character 
of the Chamber of Deputies has sunk lower and lower. Its 
members regard themselves rather as functionaries than as repre- 
sentatives ; they feel they have no “ people,” in its usual sense, to 
look to. ‘There is no commanding personality in the Chamber ; if 
he appears some Norton forgeries are invented to discredit him. 
The depth to which the French Chamber has sunk may be measured 
by its applause of Cavaignac’s disgraceful speech a year ago. ‘The 
Chamber at once and unanimously voted that the speech should be 
placarded on the walls of 36,000 communes at the public expense. 
The name of Radical still exists in the Chamber, but there was not 
one who dared to abstain from this vote. Where was Millerand ? 
Where was Camille Pelletan ? Two days later the heroic Picquart 
addressed an open letter to M. Brisson, the Premier, informing 
him that he was in a position to prove that one of the documents 
relied on by M. Cavaignac was a palpable forgery and the other 
two irrelevant. Cavaignac’s reply was to have Picquart arrested 
and thrown into prison, where he was kept for a year. 

It seems impossible to get French people to realize the picture 
which their country presents to the whole civilized worid. 
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Coppée’s explanation is sufficient for them. Rochefort, Drumont, 
and Judet of the Petit Journal are their instructors. If they knew 
the truth they would know that it is not with hostility but with a 
sort of stupefied amazement, mixed with commiseration, that the 
friends of France abroad (and probably before the Dreyfus affair 
France counted more friends abroad than any other country in the 
world) have watched the occurrences of the last two years. They 
did not conceive them possible in an enlightened country. 

We are told that foreign opinion upon the Dreyfus affair is 
resented. Is it likely, however, that we can be silent when our 
neighbour’s house is on fire and he seems to become demented? As 
inhabitants of the planet we presume to take some interest in its 
affairs. How can we remain callous spectators of one of the most 
interesting human dramas that has ever been unfolded ? 

It is a tragedy the startling events of which occur day by day 
under our eyes and the echoes of which will, we believe, resound 
through history. The fate of France seems to depend upon the 
result. ‘The Dreyfus crime is not one which has been committed 
by ordinary miscreants : it has been perpetrated with the connivance 
of the State, and has been defended by Cabinet Ministers, by 
Parliament, by the organs of the Press, and by the Clergy. In 
the first instance our interest was concentrated on the mere 
question of the prisoner’s guilt or innocence. We never questioned 
the desire of the French to repair a miscarriage of justice. The 
painful discovery was that when the circumstances were evolved and 
established the theory of Dreyfus’s innocence there was not the 
smallest desire on the part of the French to make amends for the 
injustice. The man was a Jew and it mattered not whether he 
was innocent or guilty! The “honour of the Army” required 
that he should remain condemned, and, indeed, one writer of the 
Anti-Semitic party delivered himself of the epigram that “ the 
innocence of Dreyfus constituted a crime against France.”* 

The other day in Paris a Frenchman of some distinction, who 
has been a Senator and Deputy said to a friend of mine, “I believe 
Dreyfus is innocent, but he ought to be found guilty by the Rennes 
Court-Martial. If 1 were one of the judges, I should condemn 
him!” 

To the simple-minded foreigner such a statement is astounding. 
One’s sanity reels in search of an excuse for so inhuman a declara- 
tion. ‘“‘ Military Honour” is the excuse: French Military honour is 
therefore rooted in dishonour. One may well enquire— In what 
zone of the earth are we living ?” 


* This appeared in the Gaulois. The writer’s name should be preserved—it 
was Maurice Talmeyr. 
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A somewhat famous newspaper correspondent said to me during a 
recent visit to Paris while talking of the condition of France: “ I 
feel sometimes as if I were living in a mad-house, so inexplicable to 
me is the common reasoning on this affair; or, if I am listening to 
sane people, whether I ought not to be shut up as out of my 
senses,” The perverted sentiment, of which I have given some 
specimens, is of course fashionable. The “ smart society ” of Paris 
is anti-Dreyfusard. Papal authority has been exercised on behalf 
of the crime. The mot has been given to the Catholics that they are 
to be against revision. All Irench Catholic women are therefore 
pitiless. Curiously enough, had the same women been in England 
they would have been Dreyfusard, because the bulk of English 
Catholics have not had their judgment perverted. Indeed, the 
Roman Catholics in England have been greatly troubled at the line 
taken by their co-religionists in France. hey feel it has dis- 
credited their religion. They are right. The Pope lost a splen- 
did opportunity when Madame Dreyfus beseeched him to inter- 
vene on behalf of her husband. The Church might have espoused 
the martyr’s cause, and thereby have vindicated its claim to 
righteousness; but the Pope and his Cardinals passed on the 
other side with the world, and left the kneeling suppliant un- 
answered. 

Roman Catholicism apparently saps the strength of nations. 
Spain, Italy, Austria, and now France give evidence of this. 
Possibly the surrender of the conscience in religious matters leads 
to its paralysis in secular matters. Certain it is we search France 
in vain for any awakening of a public conscience upon the Dreyfus 
affair. The few Frenchmen who have raised their voices on behalf 
of justice have been at once stigmatised as “‘ des sans-patrie.” Zola 
underwent a trial which was a disgrace to France, and was com- 
pelled to fly the country. Picquart who sacrificed his whole 
career in order to save an innocent victim was imprisoned ona 
subterfuge. Pressensé was assaulted and maltreated at various 
public meetings. Ciemenceau’s life was threatened. On the other 
hand, Esterhazy—declared by the Court of Cassation to be the 
author of the bordereau upon which Dreyfus was condemned— 
was acquitted by a Court-Martial, embraced by French royalty, 
and received ovations for having vindicated the honour of the 
Army. 

Is it strange that these events have caused a profound sensation 
in Europe and America? Here, seemingly, is one of the foremost 
nations of Europe casting to the winds with a sort of phrenzy the 
elementary principles of civilization and proclaiming herself Bar- 
barian! It is as if the very key-stone of European civilization 
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had fallen out. I am reminded of the forcible lines that George 
Meredith addressed to France during the war of 1870 :— 


‘© We look for her that sunlike stood 
Upon the forehead of our day. 
Her star has foundered in eclipse, 
The shriek of madness on her lips ; 
Shreds of her, and no more, we see. 
There is horrible convulsion, smothered din 
As of one that in a grave-cloth struggles to be free.” 


Englishmen can only watch the condition of France with dismay. 
It is difficult to be friends with her because the French Press 
surrounds the French people like a Chinese wall, and admits no 
information which is favourable to England. Our side of 
a dispute is never made known to the French people. It is only 
made known to the French Government, by whom it is kept as a 
profound secret. It would be strange if Anglophobism did not 
exist in France, considering that its people are persistently deluded 
as to our conduct, and that a campaign of calumny has been waged 
against England for years by the Petit Journal, which is the most 
widely circulated journal in France. This Anglophobism is in 
itself a constant menace and danger. The events of the Dreyfus 
affair aggravate the danger, and render us more hopeless of the 
frieudly relation we have so long wished to see established be- 
tween the two countries. We say to ourselves—if the French can 
be so unjust to each other, what chance has the foreigner? We 
are made to feel more than ever that the preservation of peace 
depends entirely upon the strength of our armaments. 

We will not, however, despair of France at the moment when 
she shows some prospect of recovery by means of a strong Govern- 
ment. We welcome the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry, because we 
wish France well, and believe that it may be the means of 
re-establishing order. France wants sane men at the helm and a 
strong Government. ‘The delusion is to suppose that strong 
Government involves the necessity of a Caesar. The only advantage 
of an extended suffrage is that it is a means of electing a 
powerful Oligarchy. Governments have to be strong. The feeble- 
ness of Democratic Government is shown when those it has put in 
authority have no opinions of their own, or lack the courage of 
their convictions. Such men are always looking for inspiration to 
the fiction commonly called Public Opinion. If they would only 
regard themselves as the exponents of Public Opinion! It 
is profoundly to be hoped—for the sake of France and 
also Europe —that the Waldeck-Rousseau Ministry intends 
to be strong. As for the divisions of opinion which may 
exist in the Cabinet upon political theories, that matters little. It 
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has been formed as a Committee of Public Safety to save France 
from her headlong course of ruin. It is sufficient that its members 
are agreed upon the necessity of re-establishing law and order and 
of restoring—in its true sense—the honour of the Army. A hopeful 
sign is that Rochefort, who has been the evil genius of France for 
two generations, is beside himself with fury at the constitution of 
the new Ministry, and has poured out his usual vocabulary of 
vituperation. Among the marks of French decadence there is none 
more decisive than that this man should have been so long a popular 
journalist. It is to be hoped M. Waldeck-Rousseau will introduce 
laws to protect the President of the Republic and the Cour de 
Cassation from the abuse and calumny which have been heaped 
upon them recently by Rochefort and his like. 


Frepx. A. Maxsrt. 
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STUDIES OF A BIOGRAPHER—SOUTHEY’S 
LETTERS. 


I READ somewhere the other day a contemptuous reference to 
Southey’s letters. It gave me a shock, and yet, upon reflection, I 
had to admit that from a purely literary point of view it had some 
justification. In spite of this, I can always turn with pleasure to 
the ten volumes of correspondence. I might justify myself by the 
often quoted passage in which Thackeray contrasts Southey as the 
true gentleman with the spurious article called George IV. 
“ Southey’s politics,” said Thackeray, “are obsolete, and his poetry 
dead ; but his private letters are worth piles of epics, and are sure 
to last among us as long as kind hearts like to sympathize with 
goodness and purity and love and upright life.” Professor 
Dowden’s charming account of Southey (in the “Men of Letters” 
Series) is a prolonged commentary upon the same theme. I should 
be glad if I could set down my own liking for the letters to sheer 
sympathy with goodness and purity. I am aware, indeed, that it 
is the fashion to drop all moral prejudices before putting on one’s 
critical robes ; but I have a sneaking regard for the qualities men- 
tioned by Thackeray when they are not smothered under too heavy 
a burthen of intellectual feebleness. Southey’s virtues are not 
obscured by that defect. His letters are the self-portraiture of 
a man whose good qualities are seconded by superabundant 
vivacity. I am afraid, however, that this does not quite 
sum up the impression which they make. Southey was not 
exactly the typical saint—the man whose talents serve only 
to give lustre to the beauty of holiness. The eulogy which I 
have quoted would be equally applicable to Lamb’s favourite 
Quaker, John Woolman, a touching incarnation of simplicity and 
goodwill to man. Now, Southey was no Quaker, but a man of war 
from his youth up—a hard hitter and a good hater; and such 
qualities, though they may be excellent, are not simple applications 
of the Sermon on the Mount. Thackeray would, of course, have 
given some touches of this kind if he had been drawing a full 
length portrait, and not simply seeking for an antithesis to his pet 
aversion. Professor Dowden, I think, went a little too far in 
toning down the qualities which do not exactly fit the ideal 
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candidate for canonization. I am content for my part to say that 
Southey reached such moral excellence as is possible for his 
position. He is good enough (if I may speak as a member of the 
craft) to serve as the patron-saint of men of letters by profession, 
though we must humbly confess that he would be a little out of 
place in a more exalted sanctuary. A man who lives by his pen 
must renounce some pretensions to lofty morality; he cannot 
expect to be on a pedestal beside the great philanthropists and 
prophets and statesmen. He confesses himself to belong to a 
lower class of humanity; but he may be a good specimen of his 
class, as a cab-horse may be a good cab-horse though he does not 
expect to win the Derby. If he pays his bills and is kind to his 
family, and does not sell his pen to the enemy, he deserves respect 
in his life, and may at least claim the usual complimentary 
epitaph. Southey is interesting to me because he represents the 
high-water mark in that direction during his own generation. He 
is the most complete type of the man fitted by nature for this 
peculiar function, which one must sorrowfully admit not to be the 
highest. 

The problem which presents itself to the professional man of 
letters might be illustrated by that most pathetic autobiography of 
Mrs. Oliphant which has, I think, been rather harshly judged. Mrs. 
Oliphant thought (and, as I believe, with some justice) that, if freed 
from pecuniary pressure, she could have rivalled some more suc- 
cessful authors, and possibly have written a novel fit to stand on 
the same shelf with Adam Bede. She resigned her chance of such 
fame because she wished to send her sons to Eton. It is, of course, 
clear enough that, if she had sent them to some humbler school, 
she might have come nearer to combining the two aims, and have 
kept her family without sacrificing her talents to over-production. 
But, granting the force of the dilemma, I confess that I honour 
rather than blame the choice. I take it to be better for a parent 
to do his (or her) parental duty than to sacrifice the duty to “art” 
or the demands of posterity. Perhaps that is because I have a 
low opinion of the intrinsic value of artistic masterpieces. But 
I refer to Mrs. Oliphant merely to emphasize Southey’s peculiarity. 
To him there scarcely appeared to be any dilemma at all. He says 
in an early letter that he has sacrificed prospects of wealth and rank 
to “one overwhelming propensity”; but that propensity, he adds, 
“has made me happy and will make me immortal.” He gave up 
his chances of a seat on the woolsack for the certainty of a place 
beside Milton or Spenser. He never doubted the possibility of 
combining the professional author with the inspired prophet. 
Undoubtedly the feat has been performed. Masterpieces have 
been written by Shakespeare and others, who turned them out in 
54* 
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the way of business. But, in such cases, though the business 
motive unlocks the fountain, the spring is already full. The mind, 
that is, is charged with imagery and reflection: with thoughts, 
as Browning puts it, “self-gathered for an outbreak” and “ chaf- 
ing in the censer.” Southey seems to have imagined that pre- 
liminary accumulation was scarcely needed. He did not need any 
apprenticeship before setting up as a fully equipped teacher of 
mankind, “It is the very nose on the face of my intellect,” he 
says quaintly, “that my mind is useless without its tools.” He can 
never think regularly “ unless the pen be in his hand.” Then his 
thoughts flow as fast as the water from “the rock of Horeb.” But 
without the “ wand ”—the pen, that is, to strike the rock—the rock 
remains dry. If thinking and uttering are identical, meditation and 
reflection are superfluous. That partly explains Southey’s amazing 
habits of business-like composition. He divides his time with 
the absolute punctuality of a city clerk between his various em- 
ployments: writing Kehama before breakfast to earn “ immor- 
tality,’ and dividing the rest of the day between reviews, 
histories, and the exposition of sound moral and _ political 
philosophy. His friend, Landor, to whom, by his own account, 
poetical composition meant nights broken by tears and days of 
absorption, wondered at Southey’s facility, and, we must suppose, 
contrived to avoid the reflection that the wonder would be 
diminished when the value of the results was taken into account. 
People like Dante and Milton supposed that a whole life must be 
devoted to a great poem; Wordsworth felt at least that it would 
require an abundant allowance of “wise passiveness.” Southey 
had the pleasant illusion that the only relaxation needed was a 
change of labour, and that the fertility of the mind could be pre- 
served, not by lying fallow, but by a rotation of crops, poetical, 
political, historical, to say nothing of the multitudinous, varieties 
of hackwork which filled up the interstices. It is odd, though 
characteristic, that so devoted a student of literature should never 
have asked himself, or fully considered, the question, What really 
goes to the making cf a masterpiece ? 

I find, indeed, that critics of authority speak of Southey’s poems 
with respect, and weigh in their judicial balances the relative 
merits of Joan of Arc, and Thalabu, and Mudoc, and Roderick, 
and the rest, though they do not seem to agree as to which 
is the best. I venture no opinion. I once had a friend— 
and a very intelligent friend—who had Madoc at his fingers’ 
ends. Scott read it four times with “increasing admiration.” Fox 
read it aloud at night, and with the surprising result of keeping 
his hearers awake for an hour beyond the usual time. Perhaps 
their sleep was afterwards the sounder. Dean Stanley was an 
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ardent admirer—and who am I to say that I cannot bring my 
mind even to remember the family relationships of Madoc and 
Goervyl and Cadwallon, or to take the smallest interest in the 
conversations of Tezozomoc and Yuhidthiton, or to understand why 
Erillyab cursed the hour in which she gave birth to Amalahta ? 
The most remarkable eulogy upon Southey that I know is by 
Cardinal Newman. To show how literary language can be im- 
proved he contrasts one of Milton’s craggy choruses in Samson 
Agonistes with Southey’s opening verses in Thalubiu— How 
beautiful is night *“—and decides that Southey shows to advantage. 
Southey’s verses are, of course, smoother: whether they show a 
greater mastery of versification is a question in which I fear to con- 
tradict so exquisite a judge. Yet Newman would surely have 
agreed that if Southey’s versification in general could be compared 
to Milton’s as fair specimens of the two periods, the obvious 
moral would be, not the improvement but the possible degradation 
of poetic dialect. A secret would seem to have been lost, and mere 
facility of handling to have taken the place of the marvellous 
instinct which created Milton’s majestic harmonies. Perhaps,indeed 
Newman only intended to say what may be inore easily accepted’ 
Southey, no doubt, writes like a thoroughly practised craftsman ; 
he has all the technical skill that implies a trained sen:ibility with- 
out high genius, and avoids the occasional blunders, if he cannot 
approach the felicities, of Milton’s splendid audacity. 

Apart from such technical matters, Southey’s poetry has attracted 
many readers on the moral side. Carlyle says that he recognized the 
“ piety, the gentle deep affection, the reverence for God and man 
which reigned in these pieces ” (Thalaba, Joan of Arc, and so forth), 
“ full of soft pity, like the wailings of a mother, and yet with a clang 
of chivalrous valour finely audible, too.” So Professor Dowden 
tells us that Southey’s heroes einbody his native stoicism ; he had 
been an enthusiastic reader of Epictetus in early youth, and his 
great characters are models of fortitude and self-devotion under 
overpowering difficulties. I do not doubt that this ought to be felt ; 
only it must be confessed that it has to struggle with certain 
difficulties. Boys (I can answer for one case) used to read Thiluba 
and The Curse of Kehama, as they read the Arabian Nights, which 
does not embody stoical morality. The pleasure came from the 
curious stories of eccentric mythology which Southey had ex- 
tracted from his multifarious reading. The first motive of these 
poems was not the setting forth of moral ideals, but the illustration 
of ancient mythologies. After the days of childish simplicity all 
this “ machinery ” is apt to reveal its comic side. Kehama, as it 
may now be necessary to mention, is a wonderful Hindoo prince, 
who has become an “almighty man” by performing certain rites 
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of mysterious efficacy. He uses his power to curse his enemy, 
Ladurlad, and, with the singular shortsightedness common in fairy 
stories, tries to prolong his victim’s sufferings by endowing him 
with immortality and invulnerability. The result is that Ladurlad 
is always turning up in the most impossible times and places, 
and being invulnerable can frustrate all Kehama’s tyrannical 
schemes by such singular feats as choking a supernatural sea- 
monster after a week of wrestling. It becomes quite impossible, as 
his eulogist admits, to “drop a tear” over Ladurlad and his 
amiable daughter. They may be very virtuous, but their position 
is too grotesque; and when the terrible Kehama appears at the 
eight gates of Hell all at once, and tackles the excellent god of that 
district, one foresees too well the coming transformation scene. 
The lofty stoicism only adds a touch of the comic to this topsy- 
turvy world of the totally irrational. Fairyland is a very pleasant 
region in its way, and so is the philosophical world of ethical 
ideals, but somehow they do not blend very easily. There are 
certain poems of Southey’s which we can all read with pleasure. 
The Old Woman of Berkeley, for example, and others in which 
he appears as poet-laureate to the Devil—the genuine “ Old Nick,” 
with horns and hoofs, who found his master in St. Antidius and sat 
for his portrait to the Spanish painter, and enlivened medieval 
chronicles with the quaint legends which Southey delighted to 
unearth. The ballads are better, I think, than the Jngoldsby 
Legends, because they are less vulgar and less elaborately funny. 
Southey tells us how he first read the legend of the “old woman 
of Berkeley” in a chronicle chained to the upper shelf of the 
neglected library in a Spanish convent, having to stand on a chair 
to reach his treasure, and how he set about his verses “that very 
evening.” We have the genuine man of letters looking up in 
playful mood, delighted by the nugget of quaint absurdity which 
has enlivened his labours, and pouring out his ballad with spon- 
taneous and infectious delight. 

This, however, suggests to ordinary criticism that in the “ epics ” 
the literary gentleman does not get sufficiently out of sight. After 
the excellent Joan of Arc has astonished the priests of her day by 
versifying a bit of Rousseau, we have to listen to a series of extracts 
from chronicles, and to consult authorities as to the medieval 
methods of warfare, which tend to damp one’s ardour, and I humbly 
confess that my efforts to read later poems have generally been 
frustrated by the temptation of plunging into the notes in 
which the epic poet gives his authorities. Southey’s reading had 
made him familiar with much that is now called “Folk-lore,” 
and I turn from an affecting incident in the Tale of Paraguay to 
follow his remarks upon the curious custom of the “ couvade,” or 
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from a tremendous fight of Madoc with a sacred serpent, to read 
an account of “the wonderful docility of the snake.” The reader 
of an epic poem is clearly not in the right mood when he is 
accessible to such temptations; and he infers, rightly perhaps, 
that the writer must have been equally below the imaginative 
tension necessary for success. In fact, an “epic poem” was 
already an anachronism ; though Southey tells us that all clever 
young men in his day hoped to produce epic poems. I do not 
know what they want to produce now—something, perhaps, which 
will seem as absurd a century hence. Anyhow, we are content to 
pass Southey’s poems with the admission that they are not so 
unreadable as Glover’s Leonidas, or Wilkie’s Epigoniad. The 
characteristic point is Southey’s complacent and indomitable faith 
in his own performances. There is something sublime in his self- 
confidence. He commends the judicious critic who had said that 
Madoc was the best English poem since Paradise Lost. “This 
is not exaggerated praise, for unfortunately there is no competition.” 
Madoc must, indeed, be compared with the Odyssey, not with the 
Iliad, but it is a good poem and must live. He objects to being 
called the “sublimest poet of the age,” for on that point Words- 
worth and Landor are “ at least his equals.” But this statement is 
not to be suspected of “ mock-modesty,” as he sufficiently proves by 
adding that he “ will have done greater things than either,” though 
not because he possesses “greater powers.” In fact, there are 
different classes of excellence. His mind, he admits, is wholly 
unlike Milton’s, whose proper analogue is Wordsworth. For him- 
self, he may be fairly compared with Tasso, Virgil, or Homer. 
Every generation, he observes elsewhere, will afford some half- 
dozen admirers of Kehama, “and the everlasting column of 
Dante’s fame does not stand upon a wider base.” Meanwhile, he 
points out that contemporary popularity can ‘only be won by com- 
pliance with the faults of the time—a consoling doctrine which 
he shared with Wordsworth and Landor. Unfortunately, there 
are other roads to unpopularity besides simple excellence. Southey, 
however, was able to preserve the pleasant belief that he was one of 
the few fixed stars of his time, though differing from other stars in 
glory, and that his light would be recognized through the ages to 
come. 

This failing, if it be rightly called a failing, is clearly an essential 
characteristic. If a man is to be condemned because he has a 
calm conviction of his own undeniable merits, no case can be 
made out for Southey. His self-confidence is written in the very 
character of his face. He fancies that his friend Bedford may 
attribute one of his humours to the “cut of his nose.” Certainly, 
it is impossible to look at Southey’s portrait without admitting 
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that a man with such a nose was predestined to a dogmatic 
self-complacency. He was strikingly handsome, and Byron 
we know, said that he would almost have written Southey’s 
Sapphics to have such a head upon his shoulders; and, though 
it is easy to guess what reply Byron was really courting, the 
remark certainly implies that his rival had strikingly good looks. 
Hazlitt speaks of his “falcon glance,” and Carlyle of his sharp, 
eager, “militant” expression. Another describer speaks of his 
brilliant eyes, under black brows and snow-white hair, but adds the 
inevitable “beak.” The elder Shandy would have taken him for 
an illustration of his famous study upon noses. A man with the 
beak of a falcon has to go through the world defiant, conscious 
that he is of a higher than the ordinary strain; ready to pounce 
upon the barn-door fowl, and sometimes, perhaps, mistaking an 
eagle for a mere overgrown carrion crow. Marmion had a falcon 
for his crest, with the motto, “Who checks at me to death is 
dight!” Southey’s might have borne the same motto. When he 
meets an opponent he foresees the result—the wretch is crushed, 
and will be remembered by posterity solely as a victim to Southey’s 
righteous indignation. We call the quality vanity when we 
dislike it, and fail to observe how essential a service it renders to 
its possessor. Would any great thinker or great poet succeed 
without it? Does it not show portentous self-confidence when a 
Bacon or a Descartes proposes to reconstruct philosophy, or when 
a Dante or a Milton undertakes to give utterance to the profoundest 
religious thought of his age? We judge by the event; and if the 
man’s opinion of himself turns out to be tolerably correct, we 
speak of his noble consciousness of genius and his fidelity to his 
powers. If the poor man has made a mistake, we make merry over 
his conceit. Wordsworth’s estimate of his own merits was con- 
firmed in the main by the next generation, and Southey’s became 
the object of ridicule. Was not the same moral quality implied 
in both cases; and why should Southey be blamed for taking his 
ardent love of literature for a proof of supreme literary genius ? 
Ten people must try if one is to succeed. Great, at any rate, must 
be the comfort of such a possession. Vanity, like sleep, “ wraps a 
man round like a cloak”; it is the natural armour which fits the 
man of letters for the struggle of existence. Some authors may 
be simply “pachydermatous,” though that is a quality which 
scarcely fits the true literary temperament. Southey, highly 
strung, sensitive, and ardent, was gifted with that falcon nose and 
that superlative self-esteem to comfort and support him through 
failure and obloquy, and the protracted struggle to make both ends 
meet. Nothing less could have kept up his spirits through his 
hard-fought career. “My natural spirits,” he says in 1819, “are 
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buoyant beyond those of any person, man, woman, or child, whom 
I ever saw or heard of.” The “vanity,” self-esteem, or whatever 
we please to call it, is simply one aspect of this indomitable 
buoyancy which enabled him to do some really admirable work, 
if it led him into rash attempts to soar beyond his powers. ' 
Undoubtedly such a conviction shows a weakness. A man could 
hardly take himself so seriously who had any very strong sense of 
humour. But a sense of humour is hard to reconcile with some 
cardinal virtues. The true humorist sees that the world is a 
tragi-comedy, a Vanity Fair, in which enthusiasm is out of place. 
Southey, with a sense of humour, would have been alive to his 
own smallness in the general system of things; he would have 
perceived that even a Quarterly Reviewer cannot make the great 
current flow backwards, and that a drudging journalist had no 
right to drape himself in the robes of a prophet. Hopes of 
“literary immortality,” and a place among the dead with Virgil 
and Homer and Dante, are apt to strike the humorist as illusions 
—mere gaseous exhalations of vanity to be dispersed by an in- 
jection of chilling mockery. It was happy for Southey that he had 
hardly more humour than Milton or Wordsworth or Shelley or 
Miss Bronté. In spite of his defect, or his immunity, shall we say, 
from this morbid propensity, Southey was certainly no prig. He 
could enjoy nonsense and was proud of it, though his nonsense, it 
must be confessed, is poor enough in quality. It is amusing to 
read his correspondence with Grosvenor Bedford upon his 
Doctor. Bedford feared that Southey’s jokes might fall a 
little flat in print. The success of Tristram Shandy would 
not, he said, justify a second assumption of the cap and bells. 
Southey replies by a rapturous account of his precious manuscript : 
the stores of reading which it is to display, the “satire and specu- 
lation,” its mixture of truths which require the cap and bells with 
others which might beseem the bench and the pulpit, and withal 
a narrative, continuous, and yet varying from grave to gay, “tak- 
ing as wild and natural a course as one of our mountain streams.” 
He is so delighted with his performance that he confides his hopes 
to his readers and tells them that the whole world is to be racked 
by curiosity as to the authorship. He makes cunning little plots 
to throw readers upon a false scent; he imagines the “stir and 
buzz and bustle” at tea-tables and booksellers’ shops, and in 
Holland House. It cannot be Byron’s or Moore's, it will be said, 
because it is too moral ; or Wordsworth’s, because an elephant does 
not cut capers on the slack wire; or Coleridge’s, because it is in- 
telligible throughout ; or Hazlitt’s, because it is free from egotism 
and abuse of Southey and Coleridge. Nobody is capable of such 
a@ unique combination unless Southey be suggested ; and he is 
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“buried under his own historical quartos.” The worthy author 
that is, is chuckling to himself because he is able to interpose this 
marvellous production between his stupendous labours. The 
Doctor was not all that Southey fancied, and yet one is grateful 
for the illusions which cheered him. Certainly, he did not make 
a rival to Tristram Shandy. He had not the humour; nor could 
even Sterne have accomplished Tristram Shandy if he had 
worked under Southey’s conditions. It is easy enough to be odd, 
but to make mere oddity the vehicle for true humour requires an 
artistic elaboration which cannot be produced without the leisurely 
thought which can wait for the felicitous combination. Southey, 
in attempting the “Shandy” vein, achieves oddity and in- 
coherence without genuine humour; he imitates, in Burke’s phrase, 
the contortions without the inspiration of the Sibyl. But, in spite 
of that, the Doctor is a very delightful book ; a book “for the 
bedside,” which is always entertaining without endangering sleep. 
Like Burton’s Anatomy, it is, of course, a commonplace book in 
disguise. But, besides its collection of “ curiosities of literature,” 
it has really charming interludes when Southey is not tempted 
into too deliberate facetiousness. A great author would not like, I 
imagine, to rest his fame upon a perfect nursery story, and yet, 
if “literary immortality ” be desirable, the immortal story of the 
Tiree Bears is more likely to secure that result than Madoc or 
Roderick, To add a new legend fit to take place amidst the old 
legendary stories is surely a remarkable feat. This is the gem of 
the Doctor; but it is one outcome of a playful and tender senti- 
ment which, amidst some obvious defects, often shows the real 
charm of Southey’s domestic atmosphere. The frontispiece— 
a view of Southey’s back as he sits in his library—is 
characteristic. You can see the man in spite of the con- 
cealment almost as clearly as if he showed his falcon beak; 
the neat alert figure, not lolling, but sitting bolt upright 
before the beautiful rows of well-bound books which he 
managed to collect in spite of his poverty, and which he still 
affectionately fondled when the power of reading them had gone. 
The correlation of organism and environment (Southey would 
have shuddered at such neologisms!) is perfect. He is as much 
in his place as a Dryad in an oak; and it is not for those who 
have haunted the same regions to complain if he is a trifle too 
“bookish.” Southey, I must confess, went a bit too far when 
he took his walks with a book in his hands. I abhor such a 
practice. It is as bad as smoking a pipe in church; it savours 
of profanity to the real lovers of walks, and suggests that Southey 
really liked even mountains better on paper than in reality. One 
must, however, forgive something to a thoroughbred monomaniac ; 
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and if Southey’s talk, as de Quincey reports, ran too much upon 
literature and too little upon life, it meant no indifference or blind- 
ness to actual events, only an acquired necessity of looking at them 
through his accustomed spectacles. To read the Doctor is to 
spend an hour with Southey in his library ; and, if here and there 
to be a little overdosed with an author’s pedantry, yet to be made 
aware of his domestic charm. There was a nursery in his house 
as well as a library; and the Three Bears wust have been told 
to the precocious boy whose early death almost broke his father’s 
heart. Daniel Dove, his hero, is not an Uncle Toby, but he suffi- 
ciently reflects the generous and chivalrous characteristics of his 
creator. 

The Doctor indeed, shows the limitations of Southey’s in- 
tellect, which have led critics to condemn him as a mere 
fossil in politics and his enemies to denounce him as a renegade 
and a timeserver. Few men were more bitterly abused than the 
“ultra-servile, sack-guzzling laureate” (to quote one flower of 
speech). Southey, of course, took this as a compliment. “There 
is no man,” he says in 1816, “whom the Whigs and Anarchists 
hate more inveterately, because there is none whom they fear so 
much.” That is the secret. They tremble at his logic and 
his eloquence and writhe under his satire. When Mr. William 
Smith—a very excellent Unitarian and a conspicuous supporter of 
Wilberforce and Clarkson—called Southey a renegade, Southey 
retorted “by branding him on the forehead with the name of 
slanderer.” “Salve the mark as you will, sir, it is ineffaceable! 
You must bear it with you to your grave, and the remembrance 
will outlast your epitaph.” The pamphlet in which this occurs 
was considered by Southey and his friends as a triumphant and 
dignified vindication of his faine ; and ends by « “ scathing” passage 
in which Southey sees by anticipation his own life in a biographical 
dictionary, and “a certain Mr. William Smith” just dragged in at 
the tail of the article as the retailer of a preposterous calumny. Both 
of them have, in fact, obtained admission to such a work; but the 
allusion to their conflict does not quite confirm Southey’s prophetic 
view. The characteristic thing is the way in which Southey uncon- 
sciously evades the point. The occasion of the controversy was the 
republication by an enemy of Wat Tyler, a performance of the 
early days in which he had sympathized with the French Revolu- 
tion. Southey maintains—what no one will now dispute—that a 
man of over forty may have honestly changed opinions held at 
twenty. What he fails to see is that a convert should be charitably 
disposed to the unconverted. A Protestant may become a 
Catholic without reproach, but he is hardly the proper person 
to propose that all Protestants should be sent to the stake. That 
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gave the real edge to Smith’s indignation. Radicals were reviving 
the doctrines of Wat Tyler; they were met by the suspension of 
the “ Habeas Corpus,” the “Six Acts,” and all the old machinery 
of suppression. The loudest advocate for applying the scourge 
was precisely the author of Wat Tyler. His letters are full of the 
wrath roused by Cobbett and “orator Hunt” and the Radical 
Press. “I would have the Anarchists under weigh for Botany Bay 
or in prison within a month after the meeting of Parliament,” he 
says; and in the Quarterly Review he did his utmost to stimulate 
the fears of the Tory rulers. He urged the amiable Wilberforce 
to take the side of severity. In his own opinion he is quite con- 
sistent, because the persons who now advocate his old principles 
are diabolical miscreants, seeking to ruin society and initiating 
the most dangerous conspiracies. When he was a revolutionist, 
revolutionists were all good men. Things have altered now. 
That, indeed, was not so obvious to Mr. William Smith. He and 
his friends failed to see that they were scoundrels who ought not 
to be allowed even to open their mouths. On such matters, 
however, Southey knew himself to be infallible. He was just as 
certain that he could blast the fame of Byron as that he could 
indelibly brand the forehead of Mr. William Smith. Byron 
and his crew were the “Satanic School ”—as he took occasion to 
point out incidentally, by way of preface to his Vision of 
Judgment. Few people, probably, read Southey’s “ Vision,” unless 
in illustration of Byron’s most cutting satire; but it is worth a 
glance in illustration of Southey’s own character. Byron, in 
certain collateral attacks on Southey, no doubt showed his meaner 
side; but it is curious to note that in the “ Vision” he has an 
amazing superiority not only in wit—which goes without saying 
—but in reverence. Southey gives one of the quaintest of all 
illustrations of the occasional transition of intense respectability 
into something very like blasphemy. A devout Christian might 
be expected to reflect that on the Day of Judgment the political 
squabbles of the day would lose some of their importance. Southey 
might even have taken a hint from Swift’s famous vision. 
“ Jove’s” startling declaration, “I damn such fools!” is not, I 
suppose, exactly orthodox, and it is certainly misanthropical. But 
at least it implies that the Deity should not be made a Tory 
partisan, and that Byron’s view that on that day George IIL. would 
appear as a stupid, obstinate, well-meaning human being is less 
shocking than Southey’s calm assumption that the old king is 
still to wear his crown in heaven, and Wilkes and “Junius” be sent 
straight to hell. A loyal dedication to George IV., as the 
providentially appointed inheritor of the merits of his race, adds a 
specially grotesqu? touch when we remember that just at this 
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moment that monarch’s domestic life was becoming public 
property. Such blunders are common enough. It is a very good 
thing to be always on the side of virtue; but it may sometimes 
lead to the error that you have a kind of patent for uttering moral 
sentiment. 

Southey had not the philosopher’s elevation nor the poet’s 
insight to see things in their true proportions. To judge him by 
such standards is simply inappropriate. When Hazlitt reproached 
him as a turncoat, he had a very fair retort. Hazlitt and he had 
both taken the French Revolution to be the dawn of liberty. 
Hazlitt was now worshipping Napoleon, the military despot and the 
oppressor of Spain and Germany, and still bragging of his “con- 
sistency.” As Southey put it, “ You are still looking for the sun in 
the east when he has got round to the west. It is I who am still 
faithful to my aspirations, but have been wise enough tw learn by 
experience that I was mistaken in my facts.” To ask which was 
right would be not only superfluous but irrelevant. Southey’s 
revolutionary sentiment belonged to his schoolboy days. He was 
still at Westminster when the Bastille was taken, and at Oxford 
during the early part of the war. He had found out that 
“ pantisocrasy”” was an illusion by the time he was of age, and 
was already reconciled enough to be looking forward to an ordinary 
professional career. Nobody could blame a man seriously for 
altering the doctrines which had attracted him at college. But 
Southey did not really change his opinions ; he only changed what 
he had erroneously supposed to be his opinions. The change of his 
early teacher, Coleridge, involved an intellectual elaboration: the 
abandonment of the philosophy which had satisfied his early 
youth, and the steeping of his mind in the mystical doctrines 
discovered in Germany. Wordsworth, when he rejected the 
revolutionary teachers, went through a prolonged spiritual crisis, 
and had to struggle long and grievously before he could get his 
feet upon a satisfactory rock. When Southey changed, it did not 
even occur to him that he was changing at all. He did not alter 
his philosophical creed, because he had no philosophical creed to 
alter. He got on very well, as most of us do, without one. He 
does not know much about metaphysics, as he admits at twenty- 
one, but he has quite enough to confute Godwin. He takes 
up the first handy argument that is lying about. It will do to 
rap his antagonist’s knuckles, and he does not enquire to what 
else it may commit him. His son tells us how he started as a 
Stoic, and then became a Unitarian, and finally a devoted Anglican, 
by imperceptible degrees. At each stage, moreover, he was equally 
confident that he had possession of the whole truth, and that his 
complete satisfaction with the creed of the moment should be a 
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conclusive proof of its validity to everybody else. He was content 
with any general principle which would serve for a war-cry. He 
was not a man,as he says, for half-measures. He was too vehement 
by nature not to like good round sweeping assertions, but he looked 
at the concrete embodiment of principles, not at the abstract justi- 
fication. In his generous and impetuous youth he worshipped 
Rousseau, and was carried off his feet by the brilliant Coleridge. He 
did not ask how the cosmopolitan philanthropy was to be combined 
with the patriotic zeal which was equally ingrained in the youthful 
Briton. They simply lie side by side in his mind. When the 
Revolution led to the terror in France, and to suppression of 
free speech in England, he simply inferred that Robespierre on one 
side and Pitt on the other were very bad men, and did not bother 
about more general causes. He indulged for the time in a little 
misanthropy in‘the humour of Swift; professed to hate mankind 
in a mass, though he loved individuals; and, in short, held that 
everybody, except Southey, had gone mad. The “misanthropy” was 
shallow enough, it did not for a moment diminish his buoyancy, 
his interest in life and in books, or his delight in his friends and 
family. It only meant that, for the time, there was no party to 
which he could swear unreserved allegiance, and for one who is by 
nature a partisan that is an intolerable position. His dislike of 
“that wretched Pitt,” that “coxcombly, insolent, empty-headed, 
long-winded braggadocio” (phrases used on occasion of Pitt’s 
death, but representing his permanent view), gradually developed 
into hatred, not of the tyrant but of the incompetent War Minister. 
The patriotism becomes more permanent than the republicanism. 
When the Peninsular War began he had at last a cause to swear by. 
Jeffrey had criticized Thalaba, and tried to crush Wordsworth 
(“as well try to crush Skiddaw,” said Southey), and now Jeffrey and 
his clique were preaching that England must be beaten by Napo- 
leon. This cowardice (so they thought it) roused Southey as it 
roused Scott. The Quarterly Review, afterwards Southey’s main- 
stay, was started to give expression to the new sentiment. Even 
Wordsworth was roused to write a political pamphlet. The war 
was no longer a crusade against Jacobinism, but a war in defence 
of oppressed nations. To Southey the appeal came with especial 
force, because he had lived in Portugal and was thoroughly versed 
in Spanish and Portuguese literature. He looked forward, as he 
declared, not merely to a resurrection of the Spanish people, but to 
the creation of a federal republic. His old and his new principles 
pointed in the same direction. He dropped his “misanthropy ” 
now that he had at last a plain cause to be supported by tooth and 
nail. His indomitable buoyancy made him superlatively confident, 
and having backed the winning side, he was ever afterwards con- 
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vinced that he was an infallible prophet. He could criticize 
Moore or Wellington by the light of nature; and, if things went 
wrong for a time, it was always from neglect of the advice which 
he would have given. The most valuable result for us of Southey’s 
enthusiasm was the famous Life of Nelson. Nothing could be 
more characteristic. Southey’s ignorance of nautical matters 
was absolute. He was, as he says, a “thorough landlubber,” who 
just knew the binnacle from the mainmast, and had to work among 
sea-terms as “a cat does in a china-pantry.” He, of course, had 
not read Captain Mahan. The motives of Nelson’s strategy 
are left in judicious obscurity, and we have to take it on faith that 
he was right on any given occasion in hauling his wind or brailing 
up his mainsail. Apocryphal stories are accepted without an 
attempt at criticism. But the book, in spite of an excessive 
“jingoism” and very unworthy abuse of the French, is a classic, 
because no biographer was ever more in sympathy with his hero, 
or wrote more simply and directly. Nelson’s three great command- 
ments—obey orders, honour the King, and hate the French as you 
hate the devil—apply to warfare the principles which Southey 
applied to literature. Absolute simple-minded devotion to the 
immediate purpose in hand is characteristic of both. Nelson in sight 
of a French fleet and Southey opposed to a Radical orator strike 
home with the same inexorable and uncompromising zeal. Even 
Nelson’s vanity and thirst for “glory” recall Southey’s literary 
aspirations, and, if Southey could not be a real naval critic, he. 
could give to perfection the essential charm of the historic 
character. 

Southey’s patriotic enthusiasm imperceptibly carried him into 
the Tory camp. The author of Wat Tyler would have been 
shocked by the Quarterly Reviewer. Yet the change should 
surely be intelligible, now that we can adopt the historical point of 
view. To abuse Southey as a renegade was quite natural so 
long as the old party lines were taken to mark the distinction 
between right and wrong. But that theory seems to be a little 
obsolete. I have lived long enough to see a change on a larger scale 
which may help to account for Southey’s supposed tergiversation. 
We are told by Liberals that they adhere unflinchingly to the im- 
mortal principles of their creed. Stili,one whowasa Liberal fifty years 
ago must admit that those principles have come to support theories, 
especially about Government interference, which they were once used 
to demolish. Southey’s conversion was simply a crude anticipation 
of the same change. It is curious to read Macaulay’s review of 
Southey’s Colloquies. Macaulay, as usual, talks a great deal of 
very sound common-sense, and makes mincemeat of some of 
Southey’s amazing expositions of political economy. Macaulay is 
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a prophet in the school of Adam Smith. He rejoices in a Pisgah- 
sight of the blessed period when cultivation will be carried to the 
top of Helvellyn, and there will be no travelling but by steam. 
The one secret for reaching the land of promise is that rulers should 
leave men to manage their own affairs, and abandon the folly of 
“ paternal government.” Southey indeed talked a great deal of down- 
right nonsense. He admits his ignorance of political economy, which 
he regards as a conclusive proof that political economy was not 
worth knowing. He falls into fallacies too absurd for argument. 
The distress which followed the peace was simply due to the loss 
of a customer (that is, the Government) to the amount of fifty 
millions a year; and the remedy was not retrenchment, but main- 
tenance of the war expenditure, even (as he suggests) by building 
enormous “pyramids” to Nelson and Wellington. He talked, 
says Macaulay, as if the taxes dropped out of heaven like the 
“quails and manna sent to the Israelites.” That such fallacies 
could be seriously propounded is some excuse for the arrogance of 
the contemporary economists. They represent simply the illo- 
gical way in which Southey clutched at extravagant theories as 
the readiest mode of contradicting their opposites. If, however, 
the Colloquies abound in such absurdities, a reader of to-day 
will be still more struck by the anticipation of modern tendencies. 
Southey can hardly mention Malthus without foaming at the 
mouth. That was because “ Malthus” meant for him the doctrine 
that vice and disease were necessary checks to population; and 
that the only way to suppress poverty was to leave the poor man to 
starve. He denounced the “ manufacturing system,” even in his 
early writings, as the great source of evil, because it meant 
the breaking up of the old social bonds, the growth of a vast “ pro- 
letariat,” and the conditions under which the rich become richer 
and the poor poorer, or, as he puts it, the capitalists, like pike in a 
fish-pond, eat up the smaller fish. He attacks Pitt (absurdly 
though) as the originator of the system of employing children 
in factories, and Lord Shaftesbury, when he took up the 
factory legislation, wrote to Southey, as a disciple to one of his 
chief teachers. Macaulay supposes that Southey thinks well of 
Owen, simply because Owen was “more unreasonably and hope- 
lessly in the wrong than any speculator of our time.” Southey’s 
sympathy meant really (as many of his letters show) that he held 
that Owen, in spite of some shocking opinions and chimerical 
hopes, was at least attacking the great social evil—the spreading 
cancer of pauperism. Now that we have “all become Socialists,” 
we can at least admit that Southey saw something which was 
hidden from Macaulay. Southey, of course, rushed to extremes. 
He is as vehement and one-sided as Carlyle, whose French 
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Revolution he admired and whose Chartism would have been 
quite to his taste. He held (as many observers held then) that 
the country was between a servile war and a military despotism. 
His remedy was that Government should do its duty and suppress 
discontent by improving the condition of the poor. He rivalled 
the most bigoted Tories of the day in supporting despotic measures; 
but he also protested most vehemently against the neglect of 
corresponding duties. He demanded a national system of educa- 
tion as rigorously as he supported the attacks upon the Press. 
His theories had another side which struck Macaulay as specially 
absurd. He held with Burke that “religion is the basis of civil 
society.” Southey, in his vehement way, takes for granted as a 
self-evident “ postulate” that religion means the Anglican religion, 
and comes painfully near to approving that no others should be 
tolerated. He admits, indeed, that the Church requires reforms. 
The Life of Wesley in other ways a very charming and 
characteristic book, is really designed in support of one of his 
favourite schemes—the enlistment of the Methodists as “ Cossacks ” 
or irregular troops auxiliary to the Church. His desire to found 
Protestant sisterhoods to take up some of the old functions of 
monastic institutions represents an earlier phase of the movement 
which has since transformed the Church of England. Southey’s 
belief that the Golden Age was somehow due to the Reformation, 
and that the Reformation was also the cause of pauperism and 
half the social evils of the day, is an odd instance of the way in 
which he was governed by the prejudices of his position. He 
hated Popery as heartily as he hated Malthus, and yet a 
generation later he would probably have followed Cardinal 
Manning, who had some similar qualities of character. The 
odd collection of vehement and uncompromising prejudices 
which Southsy took for principles meant a hasty assimila- 
tion of doctrines which, for good or evil, were to gain strength in 
the next generation. When we can look at him simply as a 
historical phenomenon, we can see how he represents a rising force 
even more than a mere obstruction. To Whigs of the Macaulay 
stamp he seemed to be simply a “reactionary” partisan and a 
servile follower of Sidmouth or Eldon. It is easy now to see 
that they would have done better to take a hint from the enemy. 
He recognized social evils, and proposed quack remedies. They 
met him by denying that any remedy was wanted. That may 
sufficiently explain why even in Southey’s rash dogmatism there is 
something less antiquated than in Macaulay’s optimistic confidence 
in the policy of doing nothing. 

Some of his old prejudice hangs about Southey still, and obscures 
some merits of the letters. We are repelled by some of his out- 
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rageous utterances instead of simply taking them as indications of 
character. Instead of being amused, we are tempted to the absurdity 
of contradicting or evenarguing. Then his directness and simplicity 
produce one bad result. Southey constantly insisted upon the doc- 
trine, consoling for some authors, that the secret of good writing is 
to be concise, clear, and pointed, and not to think about your style 
at all. “Style” must come unconsciously. You must aim at the 
mark without thinking about your attitude. The method is excel- 
lent when you are writing a plain statement of fact or argument, 
and is so far applicable in letter-writing that self-consciousness or 
deliberate attempts at literary elegance is the worst of all faults. 
Yet really first-rate letters should imply a certain detach- 
ment. The writer should be able to play a little with his sub- 
ject: to tell a bit of news so as to give the picturesque aspects ; 
to insinuate a humorous or melancholy reflection without falling 
into sermonizing ; and, in short, to put into a few lines the effect 
of a whole evening of spontaneous and discursive chat. Southey, 
having to squeeze in a letter between an epic and a quarterly 
review, is too eager and impetuous. He goes to the point at 
once like a good man of business, and cannot give the effect of 
leisurely and amused reflection. The reader has to supply a good 
deal from independent knowledge, or to gather it from the general 
result of the correspondence. Then we gradually become aware of 
those admirable moral qualities of which Thackeray speaks. He 
takes up one burthen after another as all in the day’s work so 
simply that we inay fail to notice the energy implied in his forty 
years of unremitting labour. It is quite natural, when one comes 
to think of it, that his brain should have given way at last: 
but at any given moment he seems to be working as smoothly 
and unconsciously as a well-oiled steam-engine. There are no 
creaks and groans and whinings, and one cen forget that there was 
any strain. So he makes few protestations; but the old friend- 
ships go on from schoolboy days to the end without a cloud. 
Though irritable and sensitive, he seems never to have had one of 
those personal quarrels which, it is to be feared, give a zest to 
many literary biographies, and his self-restraint leads us to ignore 
the temptations overcome. The friendship with Coleridge alone 
seems to have cooled very decidedly; but it must be admitted 
that it was hard for the most methodical of authors to preserve 
his affection for the amiable poet and philosopher, who could be 
systematic in nothing but in neglecting his duties and leaving 
them to be discharged by his brother-in-law. We smile at 
Southey’s vanity, and forget to notice his freedom from self- 
conscious egotism which provokes jealousy of rivals. Nobody 
could be more generous than Southey in appreciating eminent 
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contemporaries, or giving a helping hand to young men of 
promise. He is, it is true, rather apt to discover “satanic ” pro- 
pensities in his antagonists; but he was at least a perfectly 
straightforward and sincere enemy. Of all the charges made by 
his enemies, the most absurd was that of servility. He always 
says what he thinks, and though he had never a year’s income in 
advance, never condescended to unworthy flattery of patrons or 
the public. If he estimates his work too highly, he takes it as a 
mere matter of course that he should be independent and plain- 
spoken. The letters after the death of his son, who was to inherit 
his genius, are almost the only ones in which Southey allows him- 
self to utter the strong domestic affections in which we see, on 
reflection, that he found his real happiness. Even in the midst 
of this grief he is, perhaps, a little over-anxious to insist upon his 
power of preserving a stoical calm ; but for once he cannot conceal 
the emotions which he generally keeps in the background. Poor 
Mrs. Southey, one suspects, had a rather bad time of it with the 
anxieties which he met so gallantly. She must have grudged the 
purchase of that Acta Sanctorum over which he rejoices with- 
out a thought of weekly bills. When, however, one tries to form 
a picture of Southey’s life and to supply the side which he leaves 
in obscurity, one begins to hope that even a journalist may 
save his soul. That the letters do not give up that secret at: 
the first glance is, perhaps, the reason why they are not more 
generally valued; but to those who have been immersed 
in the same element it should not be difficult to supply the 
gaps. He gets rather hard measure. Some modern readers seem 
to like in an author precisely the qualities which they would de- 
spise in the man. Southey, as a gentleman to the core, was in- 
capable of the wayward egotism and bitter personality which 
Hazlitt cherished, and even turned to account in his works. Pos- 
terity is too apt to prefer the man who will unveil his feelings, even 
when they are in themselves ignoble ;:and Southey’s “ stoicism,” 
honourable as it was, has perhaps alienated rather than attracted 
sympathy. 
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Tue “British Sunday” has successfully repulsed a formidable 
attack ; the too-ambitious proprietors and editors of certain journals 
counted too rashly on the decay of the Sabbatarian tradition ; the 
gauntlet was thrown down to the national conscience and taken 
up with remarkable alacrity. For the moment the institution has 
been saved ; it will pay nobody for some while to outrage popular 
sentiment on the subject. It must be allowed that the aforesaid 
journalists had some reason for expecting better fortune in their 
enterprise. The “ British Sunday” has largely lost its authority 
in practice ; it was no unnatural inference that popular sentiment 
had also changed. Moreover, two circumstances of an abnormal 
character could hardly have been foreseen. On the one hand, the 
“Church crisis” has certainly galvanized Protestantism into a 
sudden and, for the moment, vigorous activity. The old watch- 
words are again in general use, and Sabbath observance is not the 
least respectable and effective: echoing the shibboleths of a former 
age men have supposed themselves to share its convictions, and a 
considerable display of somewhat archaic fervour is the conse- 
quence. On the other hand, the Protestant reaction has in this 
particular secured the co-operation of the British working-man. 
A cynical observer might question the moral quality of a Sab- 
batarianism which unites an ardent patronage of the Sunday 
League with an equally ardent abhorrence of seven-day journalism: 
apart from cynicism, it will be easily perceived that other con- 
siderations than those of religious principle have induced the action 
of the “labour-leaders ” with respect to this question. Whatever 
the motives, the fact is equally extraordinary and potent. The 
triple alliance of the Anglican Hierarchy, the Nonconformist 
Conscience, and “Labour” can dispose of forces which even 
journalists must respect. In the last resort, as we all know, 
despotisms rest on the basis of a plebiscite; and it is good 
for the despots occasionally to have their attention called to 
the fact. It is, further, to be remembered that the “British 
Sunday” is a characteristic institution; it is severely insular, 
or, at least, is popularly so regarded ; it is vaguely reverenced as 
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the palladium of British prosperity ; it takes rank with the Bible 
in the general belief—these are, as a witty Frenchman once said, 
the two English Sacraments; a thousand honoured names have 
certified their worth, and proclaimed them the Jachim and Boaz 
of British greatness. Such ideas have recently been immensely 
strengthened ; the patriotic fervour which has stricken with political 
paralysis a once-dominant school of politicians, and created among 
the thrifty sections of the community a curious lust for naval and 
military expenditure, and the Imperial expansion which such ex- 
penditure reflects and enables, has conferred on all distinctive 
British institutions, customs, and methods a new lustre. They 
stand outside the common categories of criticism ; they claim their 
peerage; they are British, and that is enough. They meet attack 
as Sigismund met the imputation on his Latinity: “Ego rex 
Romanorum sum et super grammaticam.” 

The advocates of seven-day journalism, then, chose an unfortu- 
nate moment for their onslaught on the “ British Sunday.” They 
waked against their venture a more extended opposition than that 
of religious conviction, and a more respectable sentiment than 
that of Philistinism—they came into contact with the Protestant 
reaction and the national pride. The conflict having, for the 
present, terminated in the decisive repulse of the assailants, the 
moment is propitious for a brief review of the question at stake. 
I shall divide my paper into two parts, considering, in the one, the 
history, and, in the other, the practical worth of the “ British 
Sunday.” 

a 

The earliest records of Christianity that we possess certify the 
existence of the “Lord’s Day”: it is certainly traceable to the 
times of the Apostles ; it is, in view of the complete absence of con- 
troversy as to its observance, no extravagant hypothesis that its 
original institution must be ascribed to the Divine Founder of 
the Christian Church. In that case the familiar designation, 
which is used in the New Testament and still remains the 
favourite Christian term, “the Lord’s Day,” receives a natural and 
sufficient explanation. The heathen name—Sunday—was soon 
adopted, not without misgivings, for obvious reasons of con- 
venience. Tertullian thinks it necessary to deny that the 
Christians in their Sunday observances worshipped the sun. The 
two names were used indifferently, the Christian term prevailing 
in the usage of the Church, and the heathen term in that of society 
and, after the conversion of Constantine, the State. The sanctity 
of the day was strenuously asserted, and protected by Imperial 
edicts and ecclesiastical canons. Legal proceedings were forbidden, 
save only such as were held to be necessary, ¢.g., the summary trial 
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of fraudulent ship-masters and the torture of Isaurian pirates, and 
charitable, ¢.g., the manumission of slaves. “Neither was it only 
business of the law,” says Bingham, “but all other secular and 
servile labour and employments that were superseded on this day, 
except only such as men were called to by necessity or some great 
charity—as earing and harvest, which at first were allowed on this 
day, that men might not be disappointed of their seasons ; and the 
visiting of prisoners by the bishops and judges, which was so far 
from entrenching upon the sacred rest of this day, that it was a 
necessary office of mercy and charity, which the laws enjoined 
them.” It is evident that, though the Lord’s Day had a Christian 
origin, and was indeed directly connected with the cardinal 
Christian doctrine, yet very early the analogy of the Jewish 
Sabbath powerfully influenced its character. The permission to 
work at husbandry on the Lord’s Day, conceded by Constantine, 
troubled the Christian conscience, and was soon everywhere 
restrained. It was comparatively easy, as society was then con- 
stituted, to secure abstinence from labour on Sunday; the really 
difficult task was the suppression of amusement. Church and 
State united in the attempt, but evidently with very slight success. 
The example of the Jews was opposed to the theory of the 
Church, and, at least in this matter, the general body of 
Christians was inclined to follow the Jews. The insistence 
on the joyous character of the weekly festival, which had 
its justification in doctrinal reasons, ministered directly to the 
cause of Sunday amusement. Moreover, society was organized 
for amusement, and in becoming nominally Christian it neither 
altered its system nor changed its tastes. In vain bishops passed 
canons, and orators thundered denunciations. The fascinations of 
the. circus and the theatre were superior to the more sober 
attractions of Divine service, and even on such solemn occasions 
as Good Friday and the Easter octave communicants flocked to 
the horse-races. Very largely the Church had to give way. The 
practice of Christendom in the Middle Ages was extremely in- 
dulgent, and all the evidences we possess assure us that on the 
threshold of the Reformation Sunday, in common with other 
Church festivals, was a day of popular amusement. The Reforma- 
tion renewed the attempt which the primitive Church had 
made without success. Again the old arguments were ad- 
vanced and the old denunciations rehearsed; but both now 
received a great accession of authority from the ecclesiastical 
situation of the reformers. They had very generally broken 
with the historic Church; they had repudiated with violence 
the medizval tradition. At first they needed no better sanc- 
tion than the intensity of their own repugnance; but on the 
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morrow of revolution followed the necessity of apologetics. Why 
this immense change, this waste of the beauty and harmony of 
life, this repulsive individualism ? Necessarily the reformers, pre- 
cisely in proportion to the violence of their methods and the 
severity of their logic, fell back on the only authority left them— 
the inspired and infallible Bible. Violence and logic were supreme 
at Zurich; from Zurich Calvin drew his inspiration, and cast far 
and wide the shadow of his tyrannous theology. That accom- 
plished divine, the late Canon Aubrey Moore, has well vindicated 
for Zwingli the paternity of the British Sunday: “About the 
legalism of the Swiss school there is no doubt. Thus, while the 
Augsburg Confession deals very freely with the Christian Sunday, 
and speaks of it, not as a renewal of the Old Testament Sabbath, 
but as a convenient arrangement for public worship which nobody 
supposes to be necessary, English Sabbatarianism comes from 
Zwingli, through Calvin, who exaggerated the craving of Zwingli 
after an Old Testament legalism.” Transferred to English soil 
by the restored Marian exiles, ‘these rigid Biblical views soon 
became associated with the domestic conflicts of the reformed 
Church. The Puritans were Presbyterian in polity and Calvinist 
in doctrine; their established rivals shared their beliefs, but 
necessarily repudiated their discipline. Moreover, the genius of 
the Church of England was unfriendly to that attitude of violent 
reprobation which the foreign reformers and their English 
disciples naturally adopted towards the medieval tradition. All 
human experience attests the obduracy of social habit; the revolu- 
tion in doctrine, ritual and polity, which is summed up in the 
convenient phrase, the English Reformation, could not alter 
customs which were coeval with the monarchy and coextensive 
with the national life. No doubt the gloomy doctrines of 
Puritanism continually gained adherents; when the chronic con- 
flict of the Church took a political colour, and, under the ill-fated 
Charles, became a contest between despotism and liberty, Sab- 
batarianism shared the triumph of its patrons. It reigned during 
the anarchy and the Protectorate, and when Puritanism fell be- 
fore the resentment of the nation which it had humiliated and 
provoked beyond endurance, Sabbatarianism shared its overthrow, 
but far less effectively than might have been expected. It is not 
a little remarkable that after the Restoration no attempt was made 
to renew the official encouragement of Sunday amusements, which 
had given such deep provocation under the first Stuarts. 
“James I. insisted on manly exercises on the Sunday, among other 
reasons, ‘lest the youth should grow up unfit for warriors.’ 
Charles I. reissued his father’s Bool: of Sports, ‘out of pious care 
for the service of God,’ &c. But Charles Ii. had hardly been three 
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years upon the throne when a Bill passed both Houses of Parlia- 
ment ‘for the better observance of the Sabbath, but was 
mysteriously missing when it should have received the Royal 
assent. Pepys tells us, on September 14th, 1662, that ‘ the Bishop 
of London had given a very strict order against boats going on 
Sundays,’ and on September 20th, 1663, that a proclamation had 
been read against Sunday travelling. In 1690 Queen Mary 
‘forbade all hackney carriages and horses to work on Sundays, 
and. had constables stationed at the corners of the streets to 
capture all puddings on their way to bakers’ ovens on Sundays,’ 
but this was outrunning public opinion, and an embryo riot caused 
the law to be immediately suspended.”* 

I think the influence of Puritanism on the nation is under-rated 
by those who represent the Restoration as a great national revul- 
sion. It was this in the spheres of politics and society, but not in 
the sphere of religion. Presbyterianism had suffered at the hands 
of the sectaries: the Restoration was its work ; and there is little 
evidence to show that the nation was as weary of its theology as it 
certainly was impatient of its discipline. The immense circulation 
of the English Bible provided an independent basis for Sabbatarian 
views, for it was everywhere read with the conviction of its 
infallible authority, and interpreted on the theory of its verbal 
inspiration. No doubt there was a great recession from the 
extreme Sabbatarianism of the Commonwealth, against which even 
Owen protested. 

“ Directions have been given,” he writes in his excellent exercita- 
tion on the practical observation of the Lord’s Day, “and that not 
by a few, for the observation of a day of holy rest, which, either for 
the matter of them or the manner prescribed, have had no sufficient 
warrant or foundation in the Scripture. For whereas some have 
made no distinction between the Sabbath as moral and as 
Mosaical, unless it be merely in the change of the day, they have 
endeavoured t> introduce the whole practice required on the latter 
into the Lord’s Day. . . . Others, again, have collected what- 
ever they could think of that is good, pious, and useful in the 
practice of religion, and prescribed it all, in a multitude of 
instances, as necessary to the sanctification of this day; so that a 
man can scarcely in six days read over all the duties that are 
proposed to be observed on the seventh. . . . And, lastly, it 
cannot be denied but that some, it may be measuring others by 
themselves and their own abilities, have been apt to tie them 
up unto such long, tiresome duties, and rigid abstinences from 
refreshments, as have clogged their minds, and turned the whole 
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service of the day into a wearisome bodily exercise, that profiteth 
little.” * 

Baxter, whose many infirmities compelled him to take exercise, 
was still more liberal. He directly advocated Sunday walks, and 
was disposed to look kindly on Sunday entertainments, though he 
himself was strict in his observance of the day, and so considerate 
of the prevailing Sabbatarianism that he took his Sunday constitu- 
tional privately lest he “should tempt others to sin.” He urged 
with great good sense that “ the body must be kept in that condi- 
tion (as far as we can) that is fittest for the service of the soul: a 
heavy body is but a dull and heavy servant to the mind, yea, a 
great impediment to the soul in duty, and a great temptation to 
many sins.” + 

The Anglican divines naturally went further in the direction of 
laxity, for they suffered most at the hands of the advocates of strict- 
ness. Sabbatarianism had the hall-mark of fanaticism, and sym- 
bolized the negation of ecclesiastical authority. The exigencies of 
their situation combined with their natural prejudices to create in 
their minds a loftier notion of the Church than had been common 
before the Rebellion. The views of Laud, dissociated from his per- 
sonality, became the firm convictions ef the Caroline clergy. The 
obligation of Sunday observance was based on ecclesiastical autho- 
rity rather than on Divine commandment, and the traditional usage 
of Christendom permitted Sunday amusements. Such representa- 
tive divines as Thorndike and Jeremy Taylor protested against the 
Judaic severity of their Puritan oppressors, and many Anglicans 
did not scruple to recommend Sunday recreations as permissible 
and wholesome. Sanderson—who has recently been quoted with 
approval by the Bishop of Chester, to the astonishment of many 
and the distress of some of his clergy—“ pleaded for recreations, 
‘walking and discoursing’ for ‘ men of liberal education’; but for 
the ‘ruder sort of people shooting, leaping, pitching the bar, and . 
stool-ball, rather than ‘dicing and carding.’ ‘These pastimes,’ he 
said, were to be used ‘in godly and commendable sort, with great 
moderation, at seasonable times, not during Divine service nor at 
hours appointed by the master of the house for private devotion, 
but so as to make men fitter for God’s service during the rest of 
the day, and all this was to be done, not doubtingly, for whatsoever 
is not of faith is sin; nor uncharitably, for in this, ‘as in all in- 
different things, a wise and charitable man will, in godly wisdom, 
deny himself many times the use of that liberty, which, in a godly 


charity, he dare not deny to his brother.’ ”+ 


* Owen’s Works, vol. xix., p. 441. Edinburgh, 1862. 
+ Vide Stoughton’s Religion in England, vol, iv., p. 227. 
t Vide ibid., p. 228-9. 
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But the essential principle of Laudian Churchmanship was con- 
formity so far as was practicable with the primitive Church, and, 
as we have seen, the primitive Church was theoretically opposed 
to Sunday amusement. It followed that the more devout of the 
Caroline clergy approximated, though from another side and for 
other reasons, to the Puritan strictness. Especially among the 
pious laymen, who belonged to the religious societies of the period 
immediately preceding the spiritual disaster of the Hanoverian 
succession, this primitive severity found advocates and disciples. 
Canon Overton attributes to their insistence the vigorous action of 
the magistrates in putting down Sunday desecration. There can 
be no doubt that a very high standard of Sunday observance was 
maintained among devout Anglicans in that golden age of Angli- 
canism, the interval between the Restoration and the accession of 
George I. The schism of the non-jurors withdrew from the 
Established Church its most devoted and spiritual members; the 
deathly languor of the eighteenth century settled upon an en- 
feebled Church. Sunday observance went the way of all positive 
religious obligations. It was a faint tradition among English 
Churchmen, a strong convention among Dissenters; out of both 
the life had largely disappeared. Then came the Methodist Move- 
ment, inspired from the sources of primitive Christianity, and its 
continuation within the Church, inspired from the lower sources of 
the Reformation, the Evangelical Movement. Both the one and 
the other involved a quickening of Sabbatarianism. How con- 
siderable the influence in the direction of severity has been may 
be estimated from the fact that the practice of Sunday walking, 
which seemed innocent and even advisable to Baxter in the seven- 
teenth century, could only be excused by Maurice in the middle of 
the nineteenth at the cost of much personal anxiety and much 
public abuse. It cannot be doubted that the horror provoked by 
the blasphemous proceedings of the French revolutionaries coin- 
cided with the religious tendencies of the Methodist and Evange- 
lical movements to revive the strict doctrine of Sabbatic obligation, 
which in the easy tolerance of the eighteenth century had seemed 
to fall into irrecoverable decay. To this day the abolition of the 
Christian Sunday by the fanatics of 1792 does duty on the plat- 
forms of Sabbatarianism. The British Sunday, as we know it, is 
thus the creature of revival and reaction; and its golden age was 
the first half of this century when both forces were at their 
strongest. 

The Oxford Movement has stood towards the preceding period 
much in the position of the Caroline Restoration towards Puritan- 
ism. In both cases an ecclesiastical reaction has followed upon 
Protestant domination ; in both cases the rigid authority of an 
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infallible book has been exchanged for the more elastic control of 
Church tradition. The Lord’s Day has been brought down from 
its solitary dignity as the Christian Sabbath, a Divine and im- 
mutable institution, to the general category of ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, the fellow in origin and obligation of numerous holidays and 
festivals. This does not necessarily involve any lowering of the 
standard of Sunday observance. The importance attached to 
ecclesiastical institutions will obviously be determined by the 
theory of the Church which finds acceptance. Where the Chutch 
is exalted, a corresponding weight will be accorded to her precepts ; 
where low views of the Church prevail, her institutions will be 
lightly regarded. If it be urged against me that, as a matter of 
fact, this is not the case, that in actual experience the highest 
doctrine of the Church has coexisted with an ostentatious neglect 
of Sunday observance, I answer that the explanation lies in the 
natural necessity under which the extreme advocates of ecclesi- 
astical authority in the Church of England are placed. They are 
the victims on the one hand of an inevitable repugnance, on the 
other of an equally inevitable attraction. They show their scorn 
of Puritanism by openly contemning the characteristic Puritan 
tradition; they vindicate their Catholic lineage by openly 
approximating to the lax practice of Continental Romanism, Mean- 
while, general causes have operated for laxity; the yoke of con- 
vention has been broken from off the neck of society; men act 
more freely, they no longer suppress themselves in deference 
to the custom of society; there has grown up a pride of self- 
assertion in matters of religious observance which in vindicating 
the rights of individuality has seriously encsngered common 
order and brought into question the broad agreements on 
which, in the last resort, human fellowship reposes. Unquestion- 
ably divine institution is a firmer barrier against insurgent 
rationalism than ecclesiastical enactment; and so far, the Oxford 
Movement by substituting the latter for the former has weakened 
the resisting power of the Sabbatarian tradition. On the other 
hand, the Zeitgeist of modern times is more hostile to soi-disant 
Divine institution than to the more modest and intelligible 
authority of ecclesiastical enactment ; the latter can be tolerated 
provided that its sphere be rigidly defined, the former is altogether 
intolerable. While the theory of Sunday observance has thus been 
perceptibly lowered, the practice has been notoriously relaxed. The 
conditions of modern life are not favourable to a rigid application 
of the Sabbatarian hypothesis. Every census reveals the fact that 
the population of Great Britain is gathering together at great 
centres, notably at the greatest, London. It is an impressive and 
afilicting reflection that within the metropolitan area is now 
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collected twice the population of Elizabethan England. Urban 
life creates a type of character—emotional, restless, mobile, law- 
less—the least disposed in the world to the strict observance of the 
Lord’s Day. The “ British Sunday,” then, survives in a dilapidated 
condition amid unkindly surroundings; but it survives; the 
question is, ought it to be jealously protected and preserved, or 
ought it rather to be cleared away as an outworn fashion, nay, an 
antique imposture cumbering the ground ? 


II. 

In considering the practical question, I apprehend that it is of 
the first importance to keep distinct the religious and the social 
aspects of Sunday observance. The first is the domestic business 
of the Christian Church; the last alone is the matter for the 
general public. It is true that many circumstances have united 
to obscure the distinction. It is the essence of establishment that 
the proper disciplines of the Church should be, so to say, borrowed 
by the State, and enforced on the community ; and, unquestion- 
ably, when the Church is popular, there is considerable advantage 
in borrowing also the reasons and sanctions of those dis- 
ciplines, but at bottom such borrowing is equally unreasonable 
in itself, and pernicious in tendency; it tends to obscure the 
true character of State action, and to provoke resentments which 
are strictly irrelevant against Christian obligations. The strength 
of the argument for laxity largely arises from the natural disgust 
induced by the attempt, or what looks like the attempt, to extend 
the authority of Christian duty beyond the limits of the Christian 
profession, to hold men who do not accept the Christian premisses 
to the Christian conclusions, and thus, in a very real sense, to 
oppress consciences. When non-Christians are a small proportion 
of the community these hardships are condoned as the inevitable 
incidents of opposition to the prevailing sentiment ; but when the 
contrary is the case, and the advocates of rigidity are themselves 
but a fraction of the people, then the attempt to maintain the 
general observance of their system has an appearance of intolerable 
insolence. Society seems to lend itself to an evident hypocrisy 
against which self-respecting men are tempted to protest. It can 
hardly be denied that something like this is the present situation. 
The religious obligation of Sunday in the puritan sense is no 
longer the belief of the majority of Englishmen; probably the 
Nonconformists alone, and by no means all of them, are con- 
scientious and thorough-going advocates of the “ British Sunday.” 
Most English Churchmen, I apprehend, hold the ecclesiastical 
theory of Sunday obligation ; there is much division of opinion as 
to the actual requirements of that theory in practice, some holding 
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the sterner view of the early fathers, some inclining to the laxer 
view of the Middle Ages, and some ostentatiously emulating in 
this respect and not in this only, the large liberty of modern Rome ; 
all, however, are agreed that what the Church has instituted the 
Church can regulate, and, therefore, that the question of Sunday 
observance can and ought to be discussed by Churchmen with 
liberty, and decided by Church authority with reference to the 
actual requirements of modern life. Few Churchmen would 
seriously claim any right to impose the domestic decisions of the 
Christian Society on a nation which largely repudiates membership 
in that Society. The assumption of Tudor statesmanship that Church 
and nation are conterminous units is now admittedly a fiction ; but it 
still penetrates our State system, and survives in our Statute Book. 
Thus in this matter of Sunday observance, the zgis of the Jaw is 
still extended over the custom of the Church; the nation is 
deprived of its liberty in certain directions in deference to Christian 
convictions ; individuals are coerced in the service of a creed they 
do not believe. A mass of legislation enforces the observance of 
Sunday in the spheres of law, commerce, and recreation ; and so far 
is that legislation from being obsolete that powerful political com- 
binations are now working for extending it in certain directions. 
A total prohibition of the liquor trade on Sunday is one of the most 
popular of political projects, and it involves, as I need hardly 
point out, an immense restriction of the opportunities of public 
amusement. Can this be justified on those equitable assumptions 
which are now supposed to be universally accepted ? I answer that 
the justification, if it exist at all, depends on the rigorous separation 
of the social from the religious aspects of Sunday observance. I 
would banish from the discussion as strictly irrelevant every 
religious consideration, and consider the subject solely on the 
ground of the well-being of society; on that ground, I think, the 
case for conservatism in the matter of our treatment of Sunday is 
a very strong one. I cannot doubt that the jealous protection ot 
the weekly holiday is the true policy of the working-classes in the 
widest sense of the term. The strain of competition is not friendly 
to so large a sacrifice of working-time; the cupidity of many 
workmen will always enable employers to find in the ranks of their 
victims the allies and agents of their own disastrous avarice; the 
bigotry of the Dissenter and the more languid intolerance of the 
Anglican are, in this matter, ministerial to the material interests 
of the working-classes. But scarcely less necessary is the preserva- 
tion of Sunday from frankly falling into the category of popular 
holidays. Fifty-two “Bank Holidays” in the year would be 
destructive of all the best possibilities of Sunday, and almost 
n finitely mischievous. The weekly holiday must be preserved 
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under lock and key until the working-classes have learned how 
to use it. Few more repulsive spectacles can be seen than 
the return of Sunday League excursions from Southend and 
Clacton, and such places of resort; it is evident at once that 
so treated the Sunday not only fails of its best service to the 
nation, but also threatens to become an influence of degradation. 
I do not here dwell on the large infringement of the holiday in- 
volved in the organization of such expeditions. Railway servants 
omnibus conductors, cab-drivers, restaurant keepers, publicans, &c., 
are set to Sunday work in the interest of the Sunday League. 
That is an element in the question which must be noted, watched, 
and weighed. My main contention, however, is that the social 
worth of Sunday is largely contingent on its exemption from the 
vulgar and exhausting enjoyments of ordinary holidays. The 
conditions under which modern industry is carried on are at once 
extremely unfavourable to the development of individuality, and 
directly conducive to that lawless, frivolous disposition which is 
intolerant of all moral and mental discipline. Sunday should 
operate as the counterpoise and correction of those conditions, and 
to some extent, as matters now stand, it does so operate. The law, 
and still more the strong convention of society, stamps on the day 
a character of quietude and solemnity which, in numberless in- 
stances, prohibits the noisier and more exciting diversions, and 
induces a disposition to seek the ministrations of religion which in 
infinite variety are provided by the zeal of the Churches. I speak 
strictly on the basis of the social worth of Sunday when I refer to 
those ministrations. Whatever may be thought of the creed of 
Christendom few thoughtful observers of human life will question 
the stimulating moral and even mental influence of the Christian 
system. The religiously disposed artisan is perceptibly a higher 
type of artisan than the man who stands outside all religious 
interests. No one can watch the faces of the men who regularly 
listen to the open-air orators in the London parks and not 
be impressed by the gravity of their attention, and the occa- 
sional intelligence of their comments. Even that form of Sun- 
day observance is, I, apprehend, superior in its influence on 
individuals than the vulgar and brutalizing delights of a Sunday 
excursion. But much can be done in the direction of improving 
the moral and intellectual provision of Sunday. The State must 
steer a middle course between yielding to the excessive demands 
of religious people on the one hand, and facilitating the heedless 
secularism of irreligious people on the other. Every proposal 
relating to Sunday should thus be determined strictly on its merits 
as bearing on the social life of the community. It is not only 
religion that insists on man’s need of regular exemption at suitable 
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intervals from the bondage of his normal tasks. Experience con- 
firms the suggestion of reason that only with such assistance will 
the balance of his nature be maintained, the brutalizing effect of 
routine mitigated, and the social sympathies given opportunity of 
cultivation and exercise. The Churches make no mean contribu- 
tion to the welfare of society by jealously guarding as a sacred 
heritage the Lord’s Day; the impression of a careful and devout 
observance of Sunday within the Christian pale cannot but in- 
fluence the genera! attitude of the nation; and, therefore, I deeply 
regret the lax views of Sunday observance which are now fre- 
quently expressed in Christian circles. Such laxity seems to me 
not only indefensible on religious grounds—for whatever theory be 
held as to the origin and obligation of the Sunday, it is manifest 
that for Christian men the day is holy, and allocated by sacred 
authority to religious duty—but deplorable on social grounds also, 
as tending to withdraw from the support of those higher social 
services which Sunday can render the influence which the nation 
is entitled to count upon from the Christian Church. Nor can I 
conceal from myself the mischievous effect of Sunday laxity on 
the life of the Church. Unless the experience of Christendom be 
at fault, the Christian life needs the discipline of religious ob- 
servances. Devotion languishes apart from public worship; and 
the principal instrument of religious teaching is the pulpit ; but 
now public worship is deserted, and the pulpit is a by-word. The 
clergy but too faithfully correspond in their mental qualifica- 
tions to the modest requirements of their position. The laity 
complain, but absurdly. They are themselves the authors of 
the mischief. It would seem that the Church has reached the 
point of either vigorously reasserting her domestic discipline or 
compromising irrecoverably her character as a Divine institution. 
There are, I think, signs that this is recognized in some quarters ; 
there is a suggestive impatience of the authority of general 
opinion as such; a desire to find again, under the difficult condi- 
tions of modern life, a Christian Society of the primitive type, 
with laws of its own making and an active executive. This 
revival of ecclesiastical self-consciousness has many expressions, 
some of them rather alarming. I wait with anxiety to see 
whether it will arrest the decline of the British Sunday; and I 
hope it will. 
H. Henstey Henson. 
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Washington, June 13th, 1899. 


Ar the time of writing official announcement has not yet been 
made that Great Britain has accepted the American proposals fora 
modus vivendi on the Alaska boundary, although the opinion 
prevails in the State Department that a satisfactory arrangement 
will be made. As to whether the United States or Canada is in the 
right in this contention it would not be becoming for me to venture 
an opinion, but I may, I believe with propriety, state certain facts 
in connection with this dispute, which, perhaps, have not been 
thoroughly understood by those persons who have attempted to 
follow the course of the negotiations from the disjointed telegrams 
in the daily papers. The line of demarcation between the British 
possessions in North America and the North-West boundary of the 
United States has for several years past been in question. Before 
Russia ceded Alaska to the United States, the boundary between 
the Russian and British possessions were defined by the treaty of 
1825. When, in 1867, the United States purchased Alaska from 
Russia, the territory ceded by Russia was apparently narrowly and 
exactly defined in part in this language copied from the Anglo- 
Russian Convention of 1825 :— 

“That whenever the summit of the mountains, which extend in a 
direction parallel to the coast from the 56th degree of north 
latitude to the point of intersection of the 141st degree of west 
longitude shall prove to be at a distance of more than ten marine 
leagues from the ocean, the limit between the British possessions 
and the line of coast which is to belong to Russia as above 
mentioned (that is to say, the limit to the possessions ceded by this 
Convention ) shall be formed by a line parallel to the winding of the 
coast, and which shall never exceed the distance of ten marine 
leagues therefrom.” 

On its face this was a precise delimitation of the territory 
transferred by Russia to the United States and acquiesced in by 
Great Britain, because Russia in conveying title used the same 
language to describe the property used in the original deed, but it 
must be remembered that when the Anglo-Russian Convention was 
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concluded in 1825 Alaska was veritably an unknown country, and 
things were assumed without having been established by actual 
observation. It is not questioned now that neither the Russian nor 
the British authorities knew the exact position of the mountains 
supposed to “ extend in a direction parallel to the coast,” and, of 
course, at that time no topographical map of that vast and 
inaccessible region had been made by either Government. 
Apparently there was a mountain range running parallel to the 
coast, and the mountains were eagerly seized upon by both sides as 
the “ base line” so dear to the heart of all surveyors and engineers. 
Because of this vagueness, because for many years after Alaska 
passed into the possession of the United States the new territory 
was considered of practically no value (in fact, Secretary of State 
Seward, who negotiated the purchase, was supposed to have made 
a very bad bargain when he paid Russia $7,200,000 for what was 
then regarded as a limitless area of snow and ice and a few worth- 
less wild animals), neither Government cared about the nominal 
possession of a few square miles more or less of territory unfit for 
any purpose to which a civilized Government could put it. 

It may therefore be quite understood that the boundary line 
would have remained a matter of utter indifference had not events 
vindicated the wisdom of Secretary Seward’s purchase. The royalties 
paid by the lessees of the seal islands have more than repaid the 
cost of the whole of Alaska, while of recent years the discovery of 
gold has turned the attention of the entire world to the marvellous 
riches lying concealed in this land of almost perpetual winter. It 
is because of this discovery that the British and American Govern- 
ments now find themselves unable to agree over the boundary line. 
So far all the gold mined has come from the Canadian side of the 
border ‘(there is no dispute as to the Klondyke region being on 
British territory), but the gateway to the Klondyke at the present 
time is through American territory. What Canada wants, very 
naturally, is an access to her “ hinterland,” a port on tide water, 
where the miner going in to seek his fortune, or the miner coming 
out with his fortune made, will not have to pay toll toan American 
collector of customs, but render his tribute at the Canadian custom 
house. 

One of the subjects brought before the Joint High Commission 
was the delimitation of the boundary line. The Commission 
failing to agree, it was proposed by the British Canadian Com- 
missioners that the question be submitted to arbitration, the 
arbitral tribunal to be composed as provided for in the Salisbury- 
Olney treaty of general arbitration, which the Senate refused to 
ratify, the rules to govern the arbitration proceedings to be the 


same in substance as those under which the Venezuelan boundary 
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dispute comes before a Court of Arbritation. The important rules 
are numbered 1 and 3, which I quoted in the April number of 
this magazine, but which are here reproduced so as to enable 
the reader to clearly understand all the details of this somewhat 
involved and vexatious controversy : 

These rules are : 

Rule 1.—Adverse holding or prescription during a pericd of 
fifty years shall make a good title. The arbitrators may deem 
exclasive political control of a district as well as actual settlement 
thereof sufficient to constitute adverse holding or.to make a title 
by prescription. 

Rule 3.—In determining the boundary line, if territory of one 
party is found by the tribunal to have been at the date of this 
treaty in the occupation of the subjects or citizens of the other 
party, such effect shall be given to such occupation as reason, 
justice, the principles of international law, and the equities of the 
case shall, in the opinion of the tribunal, require. 

It has been said that Canada’s real object was to try and establish 
a claim to the American towns of Dyea and Skagway because 
those towns are the real gateways to the Canadian “ hinterland.” 
That assertion has never been denied. Canada not only laid claim 
to those towns, contending that they were on the Canadian side of 
the international boundary line, but insisted that, as a condition to 
arbitration, the title to the towns must be a subject of arbitration. 
To sustain this demand Canada pointed to the rules governing the 
Venezuela arbitration, asserting that even if the arbitrators should 
find for Canada and the proof should show that the towns were 
properly on British territory, still “‘ adverse holding” and “ ex- 
clusive political control,” as well as “actual settlement,’ would 
confirm the American title, and would not effect a transfer of 
sovereignty of citizenship. From the Canadian standpoint America 
had everything to gain and absolutely nothing to lose by per- 
mitting the question to go to arbitration ; Canada on the other hand 
could gain nothing, because, should the arbitrators find in her 
favour, the towns would remain under the American flag. 

The American answer was that the case of Venezuela and Great 
Britain was not parallel to that of the United States and Canada, 
because, asserted the American Commissioners, Venezuela had con- 
tinually protested that territory claimed by Great Britain and 
over which she exercised political and physical control belonged to 
Venezuela. But Canada, contended the American Commissioners, 
had never, until the matter was brought before the joint High 
Commission, made the slightest protest against the American 
ownership of the towns of Dyea and Skagway; she had never asserted 
title to the towns, and under a sound principle of common law 
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whatever rights she might have possessed she had forfeited by 
having ignored them and tacitly, at least, acquiesced in the American 
occupation. Further progress and hope of agreement at the time 
being impossible, the Commission took a recess, nominally to re- 
assemble next August. 


When the Commission adjourned it was apparent to the State 
Department, and concurred in by the British Ambassador, that 
unless an agreement was reached as to the boundary line very 
serious trouble might follow. On both sides of the line there is a 
lawless, excitable, turbulent population, quick to resent fancied 
wrongs, and ready at all times to settle personal, political, and 
international disputes by an instant appeal to the six-shooter and 
the shot gun. To avoid all possible complications the Washington 
Administration suggested a modus vivendi. It is proposed that a 
temporary boundary line should be agreed ‘upon, that line to be 
wituout prejudice to the merits of the case when formally submitted 
to arbitration, each Government in the meantime to be responsible 
for the maintenance of law and order on its side of the border. 
This agreement, prepared in the State Department and provisionally 
accepted by Sir Julian. Pauncefote, was similarly accepted by Lord 
Salisbury and referred to Canada. The Dominion Government 
refused to approve its terms unless the American Government would 
in advance pledge itself, irrespective of the decision of the arbitral 
tribunal, to give to Canada a port on tide water. To this the 
Government of the United States would not agree on the ground 
that to purchase arbitration on the terms proposed by Canada was 
yielding to coercion and making of arbitration a farce, and it was 
this insistence on the part of the Dominion which threatened at 
one time to render the negotiations abortive. 

The Foreign Office has issued a parliamentary paper giving in 
detail the proceedings of the Commission relating to the proposal 
for arbitration. I have not seen that paper in full, but if the 
extracts cabled to this side are a correct synopsis of that document 
an explanation is necessary. The proposal for arbitration was first 
formally brought before the Commission on February 18, by the 
British Commissioners, who proposed a tribunal to consist of three 
jurists, one each to be nominated by the two Governments and the 
third to be selected by the two nominees. The British Com- 
missioners then presented the rules to govern the arbitration. This 
was the first formal submission of the suggestion of arbitration to 
the Commission. ‘I'he protocol of that day’s proceedings, to which 
I have had access, will show that after the proposition had been 
presented to the Commission and read it was then twelve o’clock, 
and the American Commissioners moved a recess for the purpose of 
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considering the proposition privately. At three o’clock that after- 
noon the Commission reassembled, when the American Commis- 
sioners announced that they accepted the British proposition as the 
basis for the arbitration, but suggested certain modifications, the 
usual method of diplomatists, who always meet one proposition 
with a counter proposition until a settlement is finally reached. 
But to the surprise of the American Commissioners the British 
Commissioners refused to accept any modifications, or even to 
discuss them, and presented what was practically an ultimatum, 
i.e., the proposal made by the British Commissioners must either be 
accepted or else there could be no further discussion of the matter. 

It is important to bear in mind the question of time. In the 
morning as an original proposition the British plan of arbitration 
was presented to the American Commissioners, who had only a few 
hours in which to examine it, to consult with their Government, 
and to submit their counter proposition. 

The British Commissioners sought to apply the rules governing 
the Venezuelan arbitration; the American Commissioners were 
willing to accept them mutatis mutandis. Rule One of the 
Venezuelan arbitration provides that ‘‘adverse holding or pre- 
scription during a period of fifty years shall make a good title.” 
A period of fifty years was proper in the case of Venezuela and 
Great Britain; it was a question open to discussion, to say the 
least, whether it was proper to go back for a period before the 
cession of Alaska to the United States—that is, thirty-two years. 

Although the protocol tells the story of the day’s proceedings, 
there is much unwritten history which does not appear in the 
protocols, but which was perfectly well understood by the com- 
missioners on both sides. When the British Commissioners proposed 
their arbitral tribunal the American Commissioners endeavoured to 
modify it by the appointment of a tribunal to consist of six jurists, 
three to be appointed by each Government. The reason for this 
change was that in the opinion of the Commissioners it would have 
been impossible to secure the assent of the Senate (and under the 
Constitution the treaty to become operative required the assent of 
two-thirds of the Senators) to submit to a European arbitrator or 
umpire the arbitration of territory claimed by the United States. 
It is not necessary here to discuss the attitude of the Senate. The 
jealousy of European interference are known and recognised facts. 
It was folly to negotiate a treaty predestined to failure. On the 
other hand a question submitted to six of the most eminent jurists 
in Great Britain and the United States would be open to no obiec- 
tions. The British Commissioners refused to accept this tribunal 
on the ground that it would be unable to reach a decision; in other 
words, that the arbitrators would be governed by national feeling 
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instead of the evidence. ‘The Salisbury-Olney general arbitration 
treaty provided that in arbitrations affecting territory five of the six 
arbitrators must acquiesce in the decision before it became binding 
on both parties. ‘The American Commissioners were willing to 
accept the decision of four of the six arbitrators, that is, it merely 
required one of the adverse arbitrators to become convinced of 
the. justice of the evidence presented for a final and absolute 
decision to be reached. It was the belief of the American Com- 
missioners that six men of the English-speaking race, with the 
same principles of law and morals, were more likely to reach an 
agreement than if a difference were submitted to an umpire, whose 
language, thoughts, legal ideas and general training were foreign. 
Furthermore the American Commissioners believed that the arbi- 
trators, if they could not agree on all questions, would be able to 
reach an agreement on most of the disputed points, and those 
which could not be settled could be referred to the two Govern- 
ments for further diplomatic discussion or for settlement in some 
other manner, but what was practically the British ultimatum stood 
in the way and the proposal fell. A suggestion by the American 
Commissioners that the other questions referred to the Commission 
on which agreements had been reached should be finally disposed 
of was rejected by the British Commissioners, although they recog- 
nized the great danger which might result by leaving grave ques- 
tions unsettled—“ questions which might at any time occasion 
acute controversy and even conflict,” according to the protocol, 
were the words used by the British Commissioners. 


Failure to settle the Alaska and other Canadian questions will 
probably prevent an agreement being reached on the construction 
by the United States of the Nicaraguan Canal, and that is too 
serious a matter to be lightly tossed aside. I have several times 
referred to the determination on the part of the country to see 
the Nicaraguan Canal built by American money and under 
American supervision, and I feel warranted in again bringing it 
to the attention of my readers because, unless Great Britain 
voluntarily concedes the modification of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty so as to permit the United States to build the canal, the 
American Government will build it without waiting for permission. 
The canal is a necessity to this country—a political, military, and 
commercial necessity ; and that being the case, and so recognized 
by politicians of all parties and the people of the Far West, as 
well as those of the South and East, it stands to reason that sooner 
or later, and very soon in my opinion, public sentiment will demand 
that treaties must not stand in the way of carrying out of a work 
so important. 
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A few newspapers have seen fit to criticize me for having called 
attention to the danger from the over-capitalization of trusts and 
the reckless debauch of speculation in which the country has been 
plunged, but those newspapers are the excepiion. The most con- 
servative newspapers and men of affairs now thoroughly realize 
that while the material condition of the United States is to-day 
better than it has been for years, this era of prosperity is liable to 
be short-lived if millions of trust stocks can be turned out by the 
lithographic presses as fast as they can be worked, and if the shop- 
keeper as well as the clerk are to neglect their legitimate business 
in the attempt to win fortune on the Stock Exchange and the 
bucket shop. 

The Financial Chronicle of New York, a recognized authority, 
says very pointedly :— 

“We only began our present cycle of buoyancy last autumn, 
and the movement did not get well under way until about six 
months ago. ‘The financial condition of the country was then 
more flattering than almost ever before in our history, and still we 
are now struggling under a severe interruption to our prosperity. 
There is no industrial reverse or bankruptcy present or pending, 
and the period of reaction promises to be a comparatively short 
one. But long or short, it is real and has an inciting cause; one, 
too, which we believe can be cured.” 

' I do not think one has to look very far to explain why “‘ cycles 
of buoyancy ” are so short-lived in the United States. Despite the 
importance of the United States at the present time as a manu- 
facturing country, its prosperity after all really rests upon its 
agricultural resources. If the farmers of the West are prosperous, 
correspondingly so is the entire country; but the effect of bad 
crops are at once felt in general business depression. Statistics 
show, what on their face may be merely a coincidence, but which 
may be the result of some natural law as yet not understood, that 
poor wheat crops and good wheat crops appear to run in cycles of 
three years. From a report recently issued by the Agricultural 
Department I find that the years 1890, 1891, and 1892 were fat 
years, the yield averaging 508,997,000 bushels, the price 76°7 cents 
per bushel and the value $390,119,423. The three following years 
were lean for the farmer, the average of the crop being 441,167,362 
bushels, the average 51°2 cents per bushel, and the value 
$225,670,801, an average shrinkage of $165,000,000. These were 
three years of business depression which bred the great discontent 
and distress which manifested itself so potently in 1896. The last 
three years the farmer has been prosperous, the crop increasing in 
size each year. The average was 544,327,406 bushels, the average 
price per bushel 70°5 cents, and the average value $377,306,660. 
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Now we are entering upon another triennial period, and curiously 
enough all reports thus far received from the wheat growing states 
indicate that the yield this year will be below last year’s crop and 
not up to the average. It is too early to be able to give exact 
figures, but the reports of the Government statisticians, as well as 
those of experts in the wheat trade, agree in saying that the winter 
wheat crop will average at least 50 per cent. below normal, 
although this loss may be reduced by an abundant spring wheat 
crop. ‘he farmer sees a lean year staring him in the face. 

The etfect of bountiful crops during the past three years has, 
according to the Boston Advertiser, a paper usually very careful in 
its statements of facts, made “the West the great buyer of Eastern 
products in the past two years. Farmers have given liberal orders 
to retailers, retailers to jobbers, and jobbers to wholesalers. This 
has caused an unusual demand in many lines of staple products. 
The farmers have had large crops to move to the East, and they 
have been supplied with large amounts of merchandise from the 
Kast. This has given the railroads a period of prosperity, and the 
railroads in turn have utilized a part of their earnings in improve- 
ments. The building of bridges, the construction of new road 
beds, the purchase of new rolling stock, all similar betterments 
have stimulated the iron and steel markets as never before. 

“ A year of bad crops will not ruin this country. Still the fact 
remains that a good deal of damage was done to winter wheat, 
and, unless the conditions of the late spring and the early summer 
improve, it is quite possible that the crops of this year’s planting 
will also suffer. Such weather as we have had lately, if long con- 
tinued, is usually attended by the appearance of insect pests, so 
that a few weeks more of bad weather would probably be followed 
by reports of the Hessian fly or some other insect plant destroyers 
on the Western farms.” 

The Springfield Republican, another paper equally conservative, 
after reaching the same conclusion that I did last month, viz., that 
last year’s great boom was due to the large crops, the Govern- 
ment’s extraordinary military expenditures, and the artificial 
stimulus of the Dingley Bill, pointedly observes : 

“That so violent and extreme an advance must be followed by a 
correspondingly severe decline is as certain as that extremes in 
nature produce equal ends or even things up in the long run, and 
that the exhilaration produced by artificial applications is succeeded 
by a headache. Already nature’s evening-up process is to be 
observed at work in that short crops are promised from the United 
States and large crops for the rest of the world, and the night of 
our war and tariff libations is passing into the morning, which, 
according to traditions, brings with it such a difference,” 
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This year we not only have poor crops, and, according to the 
latest reports, no extraordinary demand for American grain from 
Europe, but we also have the further menace which has resulted 
from the issue of over-capitalized trust stocks, the great bulk of 
which has been foisted off upon the public, and which the public 
now realizes are almost, if not quite, worthless. 


I have insisted that the trusts threatened the stability of the 
country and were likely to cause financial ruin because their 
promoters were selling the public what had no intrinsic value. One 
example of trust promoting puts the case in a nutshell, and I may 
add that it is no better or no worse than the hundred other trusts 
which have sprung into existence during the past few months. The 
bicycle manufacturers recently formed themselves into a trust, 
capital £16,000,000, of which £8,000,000 was preferred stock 
entitled to 7 per cent. dividends, and £8,000,000 common stock 
entitled to whatever was left after the dividend was paid upon the 
preferred. ‘The value of the plant, good will, and general business 
of the firms composing the trust was estimated at about £4,300,000. 
Stated in another way what the trust promoters have done is this: 
When money secured by good collateral loans at about 4 per cent. 
they ask the public to lend them £8,000,000 at 3 per cent. above 
the market rate on collateral worth about £4,000,000, and in 
addition they ask the public to lend them £8,000,000 more on no 
security whatever, and without any guarantee as to interest until 
7 per cent. has been paid on the first £8,000,000. It is not the 
kind of transaction to commend itself to a prudent business man, 
yet so irrational is the public, so crazed is it by the fever of specula- 
tion, so bamboozled has it become by American guinea pigs (and 
guinea pigs flourish in America just the same as they do in 
England) that people are found foolish enough to buy these 
trust stocks believing they will get 8,10, or even 12 per cent. 
interest on their money. There can be only one end to this sort of 
thing: ultimately individuals as well as banks and other financial 
institutions will find themselves loaded up with stocks for which 
there is no market and which have almost no value. And when 
that time comes we shall find America suffering from hard times, 
and politicians and doctrinaires going up and down the land 


preaching their cult and the peonle wondering why they are so 
sorely afflicted. 


Another thing to be borne in mind, but which most people ignore, 
is that a great deal of American prosperity during the past year 
came from borrowed money. The man who has only “to do a 
little bill” to get money has an easy time of it while the money 
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lasts, but when the time for payment comes round he feels in a 
very different frame of mind. As a war measure the Government 
borrowed £40,000,000 from the people on the security of its bonds. 
This money has all been spent; the spending of it principally for 
naval and military purposes started and kept the boom going, but 
it was the savings of the people paying for it, and the people are 
now paying it back to themselves by increased taxation to provide 
for interest and principal. This method of financiering is very 
elementary and very old—no doubt it was practised in the days of 
Noah—and it is very pleasant while it lasts and everything goes 
smoothly. It is so easy to sign your name to a piece of paper and 
get money, to pay off one piece of paper with another, and to 
repeat the operation at increasingly frequent intervals, but there 
comes a time at last when the paper must be taken up, and then 
there is generally a feeling of regret that writing is not one of the 
lost arts. Nations are not unlike individuals. So long as things 
go well we are willing to pay rather a high price for our surface 
prosperity, but when the tide turns the burden of increased 
taxation will not be borne quite so complacently. 


By temperament the American is mecurial, superficial, and quick 
to grasp a subject, but too careless to do his own reasoning. This 
quickness to grasp a new idea or thought has made the United 
States the wonder and the admiration of the world; this relying on 
somecne else to do his thinking, and the someone else generally 
happens to be the newspaper, has often been the cause of his 
undoing. In 1896 the drain on the ‘Treasury for gold was supposed 
to be the cause or effect—men were not very clear in their own 
minds which, and it really did not seem to matter much which it 
was—of all the then prevailing distress. For the past two years 
the Treasury has had more gold than was ever before known in its 
existence, and the newspapers have invited the world to view our 
Treasury, to see how rich we were, and to feel properly envious. 
Of course, the average man believes this. There need never again, 
he thinks, be any danger of a run on the Treasury, such as we saw 
in 1896. The fact is the position of the Treasury, while apparently 
almost impregnable, is extremely vulnerable. Against a stock of 
gold amounting to £46,801,696 there are outstanding notes to the 
amount of £165,400,000. It is true that by law the Treasury is not 
bound to redeem these notes on presentation for gold, but the 
United States is pledged both by legislation and its implied 
promise to maintain the parity between gold and silver and its 
equivalent paper, and should it fail to redeem silver or paper with 
gold the Government would practically have repudiated one form of 
its currency. At the present time no one cares for gold; in fact, 
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as a matter of convenience, paper is given the preference, but 
should circumstances force a raid on the Treasury, which was the 
case three years ago, the tremendous amount of uncovered paper 
outstanding would make that operation comparatively simple, and 
the Government would be powerless to check the raid. The danger 
is sufficiently real to cause the conservative New York Times to call 
public attention to it, and to urge that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be given authority to protect his gold reserve whenever 
it is threatened. 


At the time of Lord Charles Beresford’s visit to Washington on 
his way from China, I wrote: “ How far has Lord Charles Beres- 
ford advanced the ‘understanding’ which he would like to see 
exist between the United States and Great Britain? I believe I 
am correct in saying that the cause has not been advanced an 
iota, and the hope of an Anglo-American understanding relating 
to China is as far removed as ever.” At the time when Lord 
Charles Beresford was in the United States I think he imagined 
Americans were ready to take an active interest in Chinese affairs. 
His recent article in the North American Reuiew shows that he 
no longer cherishes that illusion. While he admits that America 
has a vital interest in the growth of American commerce in China, 
he significantly adds that: “Iwas unable to obtain any definite 
expression of opinion in faver of an active policy in Chinese 
affairs.” 

Unfortunately, the country cannot be made to understand the 
importance of the Chinese market or to appreciate that, under the 
existing political conditions, to hold its present trade position and 
obtain additional commercial advantages the Chinese must respect 
the United States as a political factor. Mr. John Barrett, formerly 
Minister of the United States to Siam, who at the present time is 
keenly alive to the great opportunity which the country is neg- 
lecting, has exerted himself to the utmost, by public addresses 
and through the Press, to arouse interest in the subject; but 
unfortunately his appeals meet with little response. It was thought 
at one time that the’ possession of the Philippines would increase 
the interest in the far East, and that the United States, having 
become an eastern as well as a western power, a logical policy 
would compel her to no longer remain a passive spectator of the 
threatened disruption of the Chinese Empire. Curiously enough 
the public appears more indifferent than ever to what may happen 
in China. The Philippine problem has not proved so easy of 
solution as it was expected would be the case a few months ago. 
It is now generally admitted that the United States has a difficult 
task to quell the insurrection, and after that is accomplished it has 
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perhaps an even more difficult task in governing the islands. The 
Americans are an impatient people, they want “ quick action for their 
money,” to use a colloquialism, and so far they have gained nothing 
by possession of the Philippines but loss of life and considerable 
expense. Many persons question whether the game is worth the 
candle. 

Mr. Barrett and Lord Charles Beresford agree. Mr. Barrett sees 
that unless the movement now going on is arrested China will 
irrevocably be divided into spheres of influence which, he declares, 
“are nothing more than sugar-coated diplomatic phrases and 
synonyms of areas of actual sovereignty.” A few months ago this 
might have been prevented had the United States joined with 
Great Britain in resisting the encroachments of Foreign Powers, 
but the United States was quite content to look on and do nothing, 
and as Mr. Barrett points out, England decided her wisest course to 
be to accept the inevitable and join in the partition for her own 
trade interests. The Washington Government can, of course, do 
nothing unless supported by public sentiment, and public senti- 


ment remains calmly indifferent to the opportunity which is being 
lost. 


From what has already been said it will be readily understood 
that the country is divided as to policy of expansion, and is in 
doubt as to whether in buying the Philippines from Spain a great 
blunder was not made. ‘The discussion still wages. Looked upon 
at first as merely a political question, eagerly seized upon by the 
politicians as an issue out of which much could be made, both sides 
believing that it could be used to their own advantage, it has now 
become something greater than that. The people are seriously 
discussing what is to be gained by fighting savages, what profit is 
to come of the acquisition of the islands; and the sentiment of the 
Churches is being aroused against what is regarded as a war to crush 
the aspiration for liberty. What appears to be the ineffectiveness 
of the military operations is exasperating. It is, of course, unjust for 
the layman who knows nothing of military science, and still less of 
military plans, to criticise General Otis, but the public is impatient; 
it does not understand newspaper accounts from Manila, headed 
in large type, “ Another Great Battle,” which, when carefully 
read, show that after fifteen minutes’ fighting the insurgents 
retreated leaving six dead, while the American loss was one 
officer killed and two privates wounded; nor does it understand 
why, after repeated advances of the American troops and the 
usual retreat of the Filipinos after a slight show of resistance, 
no real progress in crushing the insurgents seems to have been 
made. What is so obvious that it cannot be misunderstood is that 
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the rainy season is close at hand, when all military operations will 
have to be suspended, and that the Government is sending rein- 
forcements to General Otis as fast as they can be obtained, and 
probably will be forced before long to call for volunteers, as the 
statutory limit of the regular army has been reached. 

To remove any false impression, I do not wish to be understood 
as implying that this feeling of discontent is general. It is not by 
any means. There are strong advocates of the policy of expan- 
sion, and firm believers in the wisdom of the retention of the Philip- 
pines; but at the same time the fact cannot be overlooked that 
many thoughtful persons, people who are not influenced by politi- 
cal motives, but who are controlled by ethical considerations, view 
with disgust and fear a policy which they consider to be repug- 
nant to Republican ieilcineds gal opposed to the teachings of 
morality. 


SS 


A. Maurice Low. 
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A STUDY IN JEW-BAITING, 


THE Royalist Committee of the third and fourth arrondissements 
of Paris held a meeting on June the 8th to congratulate themselves 
on Count Christiani’s assault on President Loubet. One, by name 
Bourgeat, delivered an address in which he characterized as a 
“slut” the French Republic which his friends have done so much 
to assist and render permanent. The president of the committee, 
M. Barconnier, aroused the enthusiasm of his audience by announc- 
ing that three hundred loaded canes had been ordered in the Rue 
St. Denis for the following Sunday. That eventful day, however, 
passed by without any overthrow of the form of government which 
still divides Frenchmen the least. 

In the same meeting, what may be called a Royalist squib was 
freely distributed. Englishmen have not had a specimen of 
Orleanist wit laid before them since the day when Gamelle 
placarded a few walls of Paris, surreptitiously and during the night, 
with his inept Anti-Dreyfusard proclamation. They will smile at 
the following broadside, which is printed in French and German 
on paper appropriately green in hue :— 


“IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
“THE DREYFUS SYNDICATE 
respectfully informs its members that, as it has succeeded in extracting revision 


from the Court of Cassation, it will make no further payments from this day 
forth. 


“M. Zadoe Kahn, Grand Rabbi of France, and Joseph Reinach, ex-Deputy, 
members of the Alliance Israélite Universelle, invite their numerous servants to 
look out for new situations, their services being henceforth no longer required.” 


From this classic example of reactionary wit let us turn to the 
decision of the forty-nine judges. It has restored to France, 
though somewhat tardily, the respect of other nations; and has 
been posted up in all her communes by the practically unanimous 
vote of a Chamber anxious to make amends for the folly of the 
escapade into which it was led, in July of last year, by the celebrated 


Cavaignac. The following, then, is the text as placarded on the 
walls of the 36,000 communes :— 
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** REPUBLIQUE FRANGAISE. 

** LIBERTE—EGALITE—FRATERNITE, 
**(MINISTRY OF JUSTICE.) 
“JUDGMENT OF THE COURT OF CASSATION. 
**(AFFAIRE DREYFUS.) 

‘*The Court of Cassation has passed judgment as follows in the case laid 
before it by the Procureur-Général, and of which the following is the tenour :— 

‘The Procureur-Général at the Court of Cassation shows that certain facts are 
established by the documents put in, and in particular by the enquiry conducted 
by the Criminal Chamber and by the United Chambers, These facts embody the 
main grounds put forward in the demand for a revision of the sentence of the 
Court-Martial of December 22nd, 1894, by which Dreyfus was condenmed to be 
transported and degraded as having committed treason. 

‘* They are these : 

‘1, The Henry forgery, throwing suspicion on the sensational evidence 
tendered by Henry before that Court-Martial. 

«2. The assigning of the month of April as the date of the bordereau or 
memorandum of certain documents discussed both in Dreyfus’ trial and in that 
of Esterhazy, This date was alleged in order no less to the condemnation of the 
one than to the acquittal of the other. Seeing that this date is now officially 
altered to the month of August, 1894, the sentence of 1894 has no longer any 
foundation to rest upon. 

‘© 3. The manifest contradiction between the report of the experts in the Dreyfus 
trial and that of the experts in the Esterhazy trial. The result of this conflict 
of opinion is to turn the scale of evidence against the handwriting experts whose 
opinion was adverse to Dreyfus in 1894. 

‘*4, The entire similarity of the transparent paper on which the bordereau was 
written to the transparent paper used by Esterhazy in two letters written by him 
in 1892 and 1894, and recognized by him as his. 

*©5. The cireumstance that Esterhazy attended the August manceuvres at Chalons 
in 1894, taken in conjunction with other documents now produced, demonstrates 
absolutely that he may well have written the following sentence of the bordereau : 
‘I am setting off to the manceuvres.’ On the other hand, it follows from an 
official cireular of May, 1894, which was not put in at the Dreyfus trial, that the 

fate went neither to these mancuvres nor to any later ones. Italso follows that 
he could not but be aware that he would not be setting off, and therefore that he 
' cannot have written this phrase. 

| 6. The official reports of the police not produced at the trial of 1894. These 
traverse the information furnished by Guénée and used by the prosecution as 
moral grounds ; and establish the fact that it was not Dreyfus who frequented 
certain clubs, but that there was a confusion of names. 

**7, The seene which took place in M. Bertulus’ Cabinet, and which justifies 
our entertaining the gravest suspicions of guilt in regard to measures concerted 
by Henry and Esterhazy: 

“8. The telegram of 1894 (i.e., Panizzardi’s), as to the meaning of which every- 
one is now agreed, This was not produced at the trial of 1894, when another 
was substituted for it. The genuine telegram proves that Dreyfus had no rela- 
tions with the foreign power (i.¢., Italy) therein alluded to. 

9, The official documents which establish that Dreyfus had no relations, 
direct or indirect, with any foreign power. 

**10. Lastly, the protestations of the accused and the weighty presumptions 
in favour of his innocence; the documents left in establishing that Dreyfus 
never confessed nor could have confessed to being guilty. 

‘** And whereas by the terms of Article 443 of the Code of Criminal Procedure, 
revision can be demanded in a case where anew fact supervenes or comes to light, 
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or where documents unknown at the time of the trial are created or represented by 
facts of a kind to establish them ; 

‘Tt being admitted that there are new facts and new documents, and that it 
therefore devolves to take cognizance of them, and to quash the sentence of 
December 22nd, 1894. 

‘© On these grounds : 

“The Procureur-Général, in view of the documents of the original case and of 
the enquiry, 

“Tn view also of the clauses 443 §4, 444, and 445 of the Code of Criminal Pro- 
cedure, 

“ Requests the Court to decide : 

‘*To admit the new facts and the new documents hereinbefore set forth as being 
of a kind to establish Dreyfus’ innocence; and by so doing to declare to be 
materially admissible, because legally justified, the demand for a revision of the 
sentence of the Court-Martial of 22nd December, 1894 ; to quash and annul the 
said sentence, and to send back the case of Dreyfus in the stage of accusation only 
before such a Court-Martial as it shall be pleased to specify. 

“ Done at the Court on the 27th May, 

“The Procureur-Genéral. 


** MANAU. 
“The Court 


**Having listened to the President Ballot-Beaupré in his summing up, to the 
Procureur-Général Manau in his requisitions, and to Maitre Mornard, advocate 
of Madame Dreyfus, as such presenting his conclusions, 

“In view of the clause 445 modified by the Jaw of March Ist, 1899. 

“*In view of the decision of 29th October, 1898, by which the Criminal Chamber 
ordered an enquiry and declared to be formally admissible the demand tending 
to the revision proposed of the sentence on Alfred Dreyfus, condemned on the 
22nd December, 1894, to the penalty of deportation to and confinement in a fortress 
and to military degradation for the crime of high treason, 

‘In view of the evidence, as reported, furnished by the said enquiry, and 
annexed to the dossier’, 

‘As to the plea furnished by the fact that the secret document ‘ Ce canaille 
de D...’ was communicated to the Court-Martial : 

‘* Whereas its communication is proved at once by the deposition of the Presi- 
dent Casimir-Perier and by those of Generals Mercier and de Boisdeffre them- 
selves, 

‘* Inasmuch as, on the one hand, President Casimir-Perier has declared that he had 
it from General Mercier that they had placed under the eyes of the Court-Martial 
the document containing the words : ‘ Ce canaille de D...,’ words at the time sup- 
posed to designate Dreyfus, 

‘‘ Inasmuch as, on the other hand, Generals Mercier and de Boisdeffre, when 
invited to say if they knew that such communication had been made, refused to 
answer and by doing so by implication admitted the fact ; 

‘* Whereas the disclosure made subsequently to the sentence that there was 
communicated to the judges a document calculated to make a decisive impression 
on their minds, but which is to-day regarded as inapplicable to the condemned, 
constitutes a new fact of a nature to establish the latter’s innocence : 

** As tothe plea furnished by the bordereau : 

‘* Whereas the charge against Dreyfus was this, that he had betrayed to a 
foreign power or to its agents, documents connected with the national defence, confi- 
dential or secret, the sending of which was accompanied by un invoice or bor- 
dereau, undated, unsigned and written on transparent paper ruled after manufac- 
ture with thin lines both up and down and across, and each four millimeters apart 
from the next ; 

‘* Whereas this letter, the basis of the accusation levelled against him, was sue- 
eessively submitted to five experts commissioned to compare its handwriting with 
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his, and of whom three, Charavay, Teyssonniéres, and Bertillon, attributed it 
to him. 

** And whereas, on the other hand, no one discovered in his possession, nor found 
that he had ever used any paper of this sort and the search made with a view to 
find its like at a certain number of retail dealers was without result ; 

‘*Nevertheless it transpired that a similar specimen of paper, though of a 
different shape, had been furnished by the firm Marion, wholesale dealer, Cité 
Bergére, where it was asserted that such paper was no longer sold. 

** Whereas in November, 1898, in the course of the enquiry the existence was 
revealed and the seizure effected of two letters on transparent square-ruled paper, 
the one dated 17 April, 1892, the other 17 August, 1894, the latter contemporaneous 
with the sending of the bordereau, and both of them emanating from another 
officer (Esterhazy) who in December, 1897, had expressly denied ever having used 
tracing paper ; 

‘*Whereas, on the one hand, three experts commissioned by the Criminal 
Chamber, the professors of the Ecole des Chartes, Meyer, Giry, Molinier, have 
agreed in affirming that the bordereau was written by the same hand as the two 
letters in question, and also Charavay endorsed their conclusions after examining 
this writing which in 1894 he did not know of ; 

‘* Whereas, on the other hand, three experts equally commissioned, Putois, 
Choquet, fhonorary president of the Syndical Chamber of Paper Manufacturers, 
and Marion, wholesale merchant, have alleged that in respect of outward dimen- 
sions, as well as of the square rulings, of feel, thickness, transparency, weight 
and sizing, of raw material employed in the manufacture of it, the paper of the 
bordereau is characterized by the most perfect resemblance. to the paper of the 
other two letters, especially of the one of 17th August, 1894 ; 

** Whereas these facts, unknown to the Court-Martial which passed sentence, 
tend to show that the bordereau could not have been written by Dreyfus ; 

‘By consequence they are of a kind to establish the innocence of the con- 
demned ; 

** And at once fall under the case contemplated by paragraph 4 of Article 443, 
Nor can they be discounted by an appeal to facts equally posterior to the sen- 
tence, such as the statements made on the 5th of January, 1895 by Dreyfus in the 
presence of Lebrun-Renaud ; 

‘‘ Seeing that one cannot indeed regard these statements as a confession of guilt, 
since, not only do they open with a protestation of innocence ; but it is impossible 
to arrive at their exact and full text owing to the differences between the suc- 
cessive declarations of Captain Lebrun-Renaud and those of the other witnesses. 

Neither is there any reason to pay more attention to the deposition of Depert, 
which is contradicted by that of the head of the Dépét, who on the 5th January, 
1895, was close to him. 

‘* And for as much as by the terms of Article 445, which here applies, the correct 
procedure is a rehearing of the case. 

‘¢ For these reasons, and without there being any need to entertain the other 
pleas, 

«The Court quashes and annuls the sentence of condemnation passed Decem- 
ber 22nd, 1894, on Alfred Dreyfus by the first Court-Martial of Paris, and sends 
back the accused before the Court-Martial of Rennes, as specified after delibera- 
tion on the point in the Council Chamber, to be tried on the following issue :— 

“©* 1s Dreyfus guilty of having in 1894 instigated plots or held communications 
with a foreign Power or with one of its agents, with a view to engage it to commit 
hostilities and to wage war against France, or, in order to furnish it with the 
means to do so, by betraying thereto the notes and documents enumerated in the 
bordereau ?’ 

‘¢ This decision shall be printed and transcribed in the registers of the first 
Court-Martial of Paris, on the margin of the judgment hereby annulled. 

‘* Passed and pronounced by the Court of Cassation, in a reunion of its 
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chambers, in public audience of the third of June, eighteen hundred and ninety- 
nine. 

** Present : 

“MM. Mazeau, First President ; Ballot-Beaupré, Président-Rapporteur ; Loew, 
Tanon, Presidents; Petit, Sallantin, Dareste, Lepelletier, Voisin, Crépon, 
Sevestre, George-Lemaire, Chambareaud, Lardenais, Cotelle, Denis, Faure-Bignet, 
Bernard, Paul Dupré, Durand, Ruben de Couder, Faye, Accarias, Loubers, 
Marignan, Bard, Letellier, Dumas, Serre, Chevrier, Reynaud, Alphandéry, 
Roulier, Falcimaigne, Fauconneau-Dufresne, Rau, Fochier, Fabreguettes, 
Boulloche, Reys, Calary, Maillet, Atthalin, Duval, Lasserre, Dupont, Legrix, 
Counsellors ; Manau, Procureur-Général ; Mérillon, Advocate-General ; Ménard, 
Chief-Clerk ; Saige and Tournier, Clerss (greffiers). 

» “By consequence the President of the Republic commands and enjoins all 
officers as herein required to execute the above judgment, the Procureurs-Généraux 
and the Procureurs of the Republic in the courts of first instance to enforce the 
same, all commanders and officers of the public force to uphold it whenever they 
shall be legally required so to do, 
** Signed, 

‘© MAZEAU, First President ; 

** BALLOT-BEAUPRE, Président-Rapporteur ; 

‘© MENARD, Chief-Clerk. 

‘The Chamber of Deputies, in its sitting of 5th June, invites the Government 
to placard in all the communes of France the decision of the Court of Cassation 
regarding the affaire Dreyfus. 

‘* Approved : 

‘The President of the Cabinet, Minister of the Interior and of Cults, 

‘* CHARLES Durvy.” 


It will be seen from a reading of the text of the decision that it 
leaves nothing to the Court-Martial except to make a formal 
acknowledgment that Dreyfus was not the author of the bordereau, 
and therefore not the betrayer of the documents mentioned 
therein. Even if the military party were still unrepentant, it 
would be impossible for them to pack the Court-Martial which is 
to be held at Rennes; for the judges have to be taken in order of 
rotation from a panel, long ago drawn up. But there is no reason 
to suppose that the majority of French officers are impervious to 
considerations of honour and good sense. It was more natural and 
more excusable for them than for civilians to uphold the verdict of 
the first Court-Martial, and to endorse the declared opinion of five 
successive Ministers of War. It is so no longer. To most of 
them, as to all that section of the French public which reflects at 
all, the truth must bring with it some measure of disillusionment. 
It is no secret, however, that with the average regimental ofticer 
the General Staff is never very popular, so that the shock of this 
revelation of the iniquity and ineptitude of such men as Gonse, 
Boisdeffre, Lauth, Gribelin, and Henry will be less insupportable 
than it might have been, and before these paragraphs are in the 
reader’s hands it may be confidently hoped that the Court-Martial 
of Rennes, which has been chosen because of its proximity to 
Brest, where within a few days Dreyfus will disembark, will have 
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‘done its duty and restored this sorely-tried and loyal soldier to his 
wife and children and to his comrades in arms, who cannot in the 
future but respect him for the extraordinary fortitude he has 
throughout displayed. 

It was to be expected that the enemies of the Republic would be 
provoked to violence by a verdict which so thoroughly frustrates 
their hopes of the future and their machinations of the last two 
years. They resolved accordingly to assault and even assassinate 
the President, M. Loubet, on the occasion of his attending the 
Auteuil horse-races on Sunday, the 4th of June. Thither the 
Catholic chivalry of France gathered in all its glory, led by Count 
Bernard de Mun and others like him, and by the hand of the rich 
and aristocratic Count Christiani tried to murder the head of the 
State under the eyes of the Foreign Ambassadors and their wives, 
who had accompanied him to the spectacle. It is said that if the 
loaded cane of the desperado had not spent part of its force on the 
hat of the Countess Tornielli, wife of the Italian Ambassador, it 
would have fractured M. Loubet’s skull instead of merely ruining 
his hat. A speedy justice has sentenced Count Christiani to four 
years’ imprisonment. He, however, deserves the thanks of genuine 
French Republicans, for his exploit coming up top of that of M. 
Dérouléde is an object-lesson to all in the methods of Catholics and 
Royalists. Nothing is better calculated than such an attempt to 
insure the stability of the present form of government. 

It is probable that the recent acquittals by juries of MM. 
Dérouléde and Max Regis Milano had quite as much to do in 
determining Count Christiani’s action as the champagne he had 
drunk, or the noise which, so his counsel pleaded, had excited his 
brain. The former of these two men is a military poet who has 
penned many soldiers’ songs, some good and some bad. It was 
pleaded in excuse of his attempt at a coup d’état that the spectacle 
of soldiery always excites him, and on his perfervid nature it seems 
to have the same effect as the uniform of a Guardsman on the 
fluttering heart of a London nursemaid. Probably the Paris jury 
took this fact, along with the palpable weakness of his intelligence, 
into account when they acquitted him. 

The action, however, of a Grenoble jury in acquitting Max 
Regis is a more legitimate cause for anxiety; and as the persecu- 
tion of the Jews in Algeria has been planned and executed by the 
same band of Clerical and anti-Semitic agitators as provoked the 
trial and condemnation of Dreyfus, it is not out of place to trace 
the history of this movement. 

The battle-cry of the anti-Jewish party in Algeria, which returns 
four Deputies to the Chamber, and among them MM. Drumont, 
Marchal, Morinaud, and Firmin Faure, is the repeal of the so-called 
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Crémieux dacree, by which the Jews of the colony were in 1870 
enfranchised. For nearly twenty-five years before that date the 
policy of French statesmen in regard to Algeria had been one of 
assimilation to France; and it was intended that in all essential: 
respects the colony should mature into a mere extension or 
prolongation along the southern shore of the Mediterranean of the 
Mother Country, which on the northern shore confronts it from 
the Pyrenees to the Alps. The sea, no estranging element in the 
new epoch of steam-propulsion, was to link the two fairest rivieras 
in the world. Cette and Marseille and Toulon were to be in 
perpetual correspondence with Oran, Algiers, and Bona, and all the 
western end of the Mediterranean was to become a French lake. 

Crémieux, whose name is linked with the decree against which 
the anti-Semites are gnashing their teeth, was not solely responsible 
for it. It also bears the signatures of Gambetta and of the other 
members of the government of national defence of 1870. Of this 
patriotic group of Frenchmen, who then threw themselves into the 
breach and organized against the German invader all the latent 
strength and courage of their fellow-citizens, the Jew Crémieux 
was a member; and the obnoxious decree was one of thirty which 
were sanctioned at the same time, and formed in their ensemble 
a new constitution for the Colony of Algeria. Crémieux, in a 
subsequent exposé of the policy of the government of national 
defence, thus expressed the spirit which dictated these decrees : 

*‘In 1848 I was a member of the provisional government, and I used, to a 
deputation which had come from Algiers, the following words :—‘ The Republic 
desires the assimilation of Algeria to France.’ In 1870, under the Republie, I 
carried out this assimilation, so far as it rested with me to do so.” 

In 1830—perhaps we should say 1833—when the French definitely 
took permanent possession of Algiers and the contiguous regions as 
far as Morocco on the west and Tunisia on the east, the Jewish 
inhabitants, like the Arabs and such Turks as chose to remain, 
became French subjects, but not French citizens. For, like them, 
they retained their personal status ; in other words, continued to live 
under their own law, exempt from the operation of the French code. 
Like the Jews of Morocco, Constantinople, and Salonica, those of 
Algeria were many of them descended from forefathers who had been 
expelled centuries before from Spain; and it is probable that many 
of them, like their compatriots in the Levant, retained in 1830, and 
may even still in a few cases use, the Spanish idiom. This, how- 
ever, was a link with Europe, and has made their appropriation of 
French manners and culture all the more easy. For the rest, 
however, life under the Mosaic law implied much that is irrecon- 
cilable with the Code Napoléon. It meant that a father of a 
family had a right to dismiss a daughter with one¥tenth of his 
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property, whereas her brother took the other nine tenths; it 
meant the levirate and the necessity for a man to marry his 
brother’s widow, adding her to his own wife in case he was already 
‘so encumbered ; for polygamy was not extinct among the Algerian 
any more than it is now among the other Jews who live in a 
Mohammedan environment. With polygamy also went the Mosaic 
latitude of divorce. 

Up to the year 1845 the Algerian Jews not merely lived, as 
described, under the Talmudic law, but had civil and administra- 
tive officers of their own, called Mokadin and Bethdin, who 
regulated the internal economy of their community and settled 
disputes between one Jew and another according to the precepts of 
that law. These officers were, however, abolished in 1845, and 
thenceforth it devolved on the French officials to carry out among 
the Jews the provisions of the Mosaic law in regard to marriage, 
succession to property, and other interests. Inasmuch as no steps 
were taken to initiate French notaries and tribunals in the mysteries 
of the Talmudic law, the confusion which resulted can be better 
imagined than described. There were loud complaints, as much on 
the side of the Jews as of the functionaries; and, as M. de Fourtou, 
an experienced observer, wrote at the time, the only remedy 
seemed to lie in the naturalization en musse of the Algerian Jews. 
That, he declared, was the only way to free them from the Mosaic 
law, which created so many conditions contrary to French ideas, 
manners, and laws. The interpretation of this obscure and archaic 
system had devolved, he added, upon the French tribunals through 
the suppression of rabbinical jurisdictions, and such tribunals 
could not penetrate its obscurities. 

This was in 1846. From 1847 on, the naturalization of Algerian 
Jews was advocated in thousands of brochures, and especially 
urged by successive Governors-General. In 1864 the Emperor 
Napoleon visited Algeria and promised the collective naturalization 
of the indigenous Jews. In Paris itself leading lawyers were in 
favour of such a measure, and in that very year, 1864, the Court 
of Cassation, presided over by Troplong, gave a decision recognizing 
Algerian Jews as French citizens. In the following year also, on 
July 15th, a senatus consultum was passed, according to them the 
right to naturalize themselves ; that is, to take up French citizen- 
ship and submit themselves frankly to the French law in respect 
of their persons and property. The result was that a little later 
the Cour de Cassation, in a second decision, interpretative of this 
senatus consultum, decreed that Algerian Jews were amenable to 
French law in respect of their persons, but not as to their goods. 
Consequently, in matters of succession they passed under French 
law, and lost the privileges of Jewish status which they had 
heretofore possessed, 
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With Mohammedans living under the immobile precepts of the 
Quran, such a rapid transformation of life and habits as the above 
history indicates would be impossible. But the Jews have always 
displayed a remarkable plasticity and power of adapting themselves 
to European manners and customs; and the progress of these 
Algerian Jews is a repetition on a small scale of the rapid 
hellenization of their race along the eastern shores of the Mediter- 
ranean which followed upon the conquests of Alexander the 
Great. Just as that prudent monarch discerned in the Jews the 
best intermediaries and purveyors to the eastern world of Greek 
ideas, legal, moral, and speculative, so the French conquerors saw 
in the Jews of Algeria a nucleus of indigenous inhabitants capable 
of being readily imbued with French culture and French patriotism. 
The importance to France of finding such a foothold for themselves 
in a country where the Mohammedan element vastly outnumbered 
the European cannot be overestimated. They are mostly small 
traders and craftsmen, abler in mercantile dealings than the 
Arabs; not because. they are more dishonest, but because they 
stick to bargains once made, even when they turn out adversely 
to themselves. They at once understood and fell in with the 
credit system of civilized Europe, and their very Judaism served 
to win for them the confidence of French merchants and manu- 
facturers, of whom not a few under the third empire, as now, 
belonged to the race. 

But it was the French patriotism of the Algerian Jews, not less 
than their faculty of assimilating themselves to French ideas, 
which in the eyes of French statesmen made their enfranchise- 
ment suitable and right. In 1871 M. de Fourtou, in his official 


report, wrote thus, and, be it remembered, he was opposed to their 
enfranchisement :— 


“In the great cities of our colony a great number of Jews have in point of 
education and manners reached the level morally of the European society which 
surrounds them. Worthy in all respects of their French co-religionists, these 


Jews have often rendered our country rea! services, and have won for themselves 
among our fellow-citizens of Algeria a position which it is only just to recognize 
and respect.” 


Indeed, the attachment to France of the Algerian Jews has never 
been denied. At the time of the conquest they supplied the 
advancing troops with many interpreters, always devoted to their 
interests, often horoically so; in no instance treacherous. They 
even furnished the French invaders with brilliant officers of 
Spahis, such as Aron and Carrus; they fought side by side with 
them at the siege of Oran in 1833, when it was their assistance 
which ‘turned the scale of victory. From 1833 the history of the 
French occupation of Algeria was until 1872 a history of perpetual 
Arab revolts; but of sympathy with or participation in, a single 
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one of thése no Algerian Jew has ever been suspected or accused. 
When the war broke out in 1870, before their wholesale naturaliza- 
tion was decreed by Crémieux and Gambetta, they came forward 
in numbers at Algiers, Oran, and Milianah to serve as volunteers or 
militiamen on the side of France. They esteemed that this was 
the best way to prove their fitness for civil privileges and employ- 
ment. 

In Algeria then, for many years prior to 1870, the Jews petitioned 
to be enfranchised, and all classes of Frenchmen were in favour of 
their claims. The Publicists were unanimous, as witness the 
treatises of M. de Baudicour as early as 1847, Ch. Gillotte in 1858, 
Jules Delsieux in 1860, President Frégier in 1865. The local 
elective bodies raised the same demand. As early as 1859 the 
conseil général of Oran passed a resolution in favour of such a 
step; and from 1865 to 1870 the conseils généraux not only of that 
province, but of Algiers and Constantine as well, passed annual 
resolutions in favour of the collective naturalization of the Jews. 
In particular the resolution of the French colonists of Algiers 
began with this preamble :— 

‘* Whereas the numerous proofs of their patriotism and the services rendered by 
the native Jews require that the title of French citizen be given to them without 
delay... « .” 

The matter was of course mooted in the French papers of the 
colony, and approved of without a dissentient voice. 

In 1870, accordingly, M. Ollivier laid before the Emperor's 
Council of State a projected law for the naturalization en masse of 
Algerian Jews. Marshal MacMahon, then Governor-General, con- 
sulted about the measure the Prefects of the colony. Those of 
Algiers and Oran favoured it; the Prefect of Constantine made 
reserves. MacMahon frankly opposed it at first; but énded by 
accepting it. 

This was in March, 1870, at which time the matter was discussed 
in three Sessions (March 7th, 8th, and 9th) of the Imperial legis- 
lative body, which finally voted the scheme unanimously, 312 
members being present. Jéréme David, one of these and an ex- 
administrator of the affairs of the Algerian Arabs, went so far as to 
pronounce in favour of a Deputy for each department of Algeria 
being elected not by the French residents only, but also by such 
Arabs as lived within the civil districts; for many parts of the 
country were still so unsettled as to remain under military control. 
The Comte le Hon, a leading member of the Corps législutif, was 
the spokesman of the Algerian Jews in this debate, and was opposed 
by no one. “It is,” he said, “ absolutely necessary to give the Jews 
the privileges they ask for; and so to bring within the great French 
family (la grande famille francaise) the 38,000 Jews who now 
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occupy the difficult, nay, impossible, position imposed upon them 
by the senatus consultum of 1865.” 

It was thenceforth a mere question of form how the resolution 
thus arrived at by the Imperial Corps législatif should be carried 
out. The German War broke out soon afterwards, and obliged the 
French Government to denude their colony of troops; and in 
November Crémieux, who was Minister of Justice, had to prevent 
the last infantry regiment, the 92nd, from being withdrawn, as 
Gambetta wished. For the colonists were restive, and inclined to 
repudiate the functionaries sent out from France. One leading 
agitator, by name Wuillermoz, even wished to establish the Com- 
mune there, and nearly succeeded. It was felt that one measure 
would at any rate contribute to keep the colony quiet, and that 
was to confirm a privilege already conceded in principle to a large 
section of the colonial population which had been consistently 
loyal to France. Accordingly Crémieux, Gambetta, Fourichon, and 
Glais-Bizoin signed the decree emancipating the Algerian Jews. 
It was promulgated on October 28th, and on October 20th, 1872, 
two years later, the grateful colonists of the city of Algiers elected 
as their representative in the French Chamber no other than 
Crémieux himself. 

Twenty-nine other decrees, as has been remarked above, went 
with this one. Their drift was to assure to the colony civil insti- 
tutions as opposed to military. Its present division into three 
great departments was adopted; the control of Arab affairs was 
entrusted to the French Ministry of the Interior or Home Depart- 
ment; the election of members to the Counvils General was 
established on a more liberal basis; trial by jury introduced along 
with the French system of assize courts; taxation was made more 
just in its incidence, and other steps taken to assimilate the con- 
stitution of Algeria to that of France. 

It has been alleged that the Crémieux decree emancipating the 
Jews was the main reason of the widespread rebellion of the Arabs 
in 1871; and the anti-Semites to-day regularly advance this: 
argument for its repeal. No doubt the concession of superior 
privileges to the Jews, who until 1830 had been the helots of the 
Arabs, may have been used as a grievance by the Arab agitators, 
especially when the insurrection was once in full swing. That it 
led thereto is untrue, for it really broke out before the decree was 
passed. The chief seat of the insurrection, moreover, was in the 
Kabyl country and in the Sahara of the Constantine province, 
where there were no Jews; and the Arab ringleaders when brought 
to justice after the death of Mokrani, to the number of forty-five, 
before the Constantine Court, never once alleged the decree as one 
of their grievances, and even chose Jewish advocates to conduct 
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their defence. Why should it have been a grievance? The Arabs 
no less than the Jews are free to give up their Mohammedan 
status and enrol themselves as French citizens under French law. 
There are to-day nearly four millions of them, yet barely forty of 
them in any one year ask to be naturalized. 

It is certain that the Jews thus enfranchised have to a large 
extent controlled the somewhat sordid politics of Algeria by hold- 
ing together and voting en bloc for candidates pledged to advance 
their interests. The rival parties among the colonists, often divided 
by interests petty enough, have constantly coquetted with the Jews 
for their vote. It was only natural that the latter should use them 
as well as be used. In 1892 Morinaud, after Drumont, the fiercest 
Jew-baiter in the present Chamber, made a bid for the 1,200 Jewish 
voters of Constantine. They refused it, and hence his anti-Semitism. 
Marchal, also his colleague in the colonial representation, wrote a 
book in 1871 to prove that the Jews are physically and morally as 
good as other people; and in 1870 he penned a panegyric of the 
local Jews who went off to fight against the Germans, while he 
remained safe at home. As late as 1878 he recommended himself 
in a Hebrew election address to the Jews of Algiers as “ the spiritual 
son of the illustrious and venerable Crémieux. ‘“ Nevertheless, he 
now instigates the pillage and massacre of these same Jews, and 
has no better excuse for his phrases of 1878 than that they were 
“Oriental hyperbole!” The truth is the Jews were good citizens 
as long as they voted for MM. Morinaud and Marchal. They only 
fell from grace when they ceased to do so. 

All parties were for many years satisfied with the working of the 
Crémieux policy. In 1892, indeed, M. Rouyer, now a member of 
the conseil général of Constantine, proposed that the Jewish vote 
should be neutralized, or at least balanced, by the enfranchisement 
of a corresponding number of Arabs; but there was no serious 
proposal to rescind the decree until 1897, when a petition to that 
effect was circulated in the colony, but received, according to the 
statement of M. Cambon, the Governor-General, only 8,000 signa- 
tures, being ignored as an electoral dodge by the respectable element 
in thecolony. This.petition was the result of an active anti-Semitic 
campaign, initiated some four years before in the colony, as in France, 
under the auspices of Drumont, Max Regis, and the Deputies above 
mentioned. The career of M. Morinaud is typical of that of the 
rest. From 1888-1893 he depended, as we saw, on the Jewish vote 
in Constantine, where they formed nearly a fourth of the electorate. 
At that time he posed as a Radical Socialist, and had no words 
good enough to describe the virtues of the Jews so long as he was 
seeking tv catch their votes. He was foremost in urging the muni- 
cipal authorities to improve the Jewish quarter and render it more 
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healthy, and denounced in his journal the unjust exploiting of the 
poor Jews. In spite, however, of his tender solicitude for their 
interests, they did not vote solid for him, but many of them voted 
for the Moderate Republican. In consequence M. Morinaud was 
not returned. He at once changed his tactics, and got up an 
agitation against them, in which he found the Christian traders, 
ever jealous of their Jewish rivals, the priests, and the people led 
by the priests, by no means slow to join. Thousands of Jews were 
struck off the electoral register on false and frivolous grounds, only 
to be replaced in the next year by a decision of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. When they did try to vote they were mobbed and insulted by 
organized bands of rowdies. Convivial meetings were established, 
to which the non-Jewish conscripts called up in each year were in- 
vited, and, under the influence of drink, pledged not to hold any 
friendly intercourse with their Jewish fellows. Two hundred 
young and impressionable men were in these meetings annually 
won over to the cause of race-hatred by the passionate harangues 
of M. Morinaud and his fellow-agitators. A journal, the Silhouette, 
was established to spread the poison ; and all respectable people 
soon withdrew from politics because they were weary of being 
bespattered by it. Not content with the support of the clerically- 
minded section of the French colonists and of the superstitious 
Maltese, Italian, and Spanish rabble, Morinaud next enlisted the 
Arabs in his cause, exploited the fanaticism of a certain number of 
Marabouts, and got together bands of boot-blacks and street-porters 
and loafers to terrorize the poorer Jews by breaking their windows 
and sacking their shops. The better class of Jews were hounded 
out of the cafés and places of entertainment, and in one or two 
cases even driven out of the Masonic lodges. 

In Oran and Algiers the same policy was pursued as in Con- 
stantine, unchecked by M. Cambon, the Civil Governor-General, it 
not secretly encouraged by him, especially in respect of the unjust 
removal from the electoral register of Jewish voters. The leader 
of the agitation in Algiers is an Italian, Max Regis Milano, lately 
mayor of the place and author of the famous phrase that the tree 
of liberty must’ be watered with the blood of Jews. Drumont 
assisted him, and their fiery rhetoric little by little excited the 
nondescript rabble of Algiers to such a pitch of inhuman phrensy 
that in January of 1898 a veritable St. Bartholomew’s massacre 
took place of the poorer Jews of Algiers. Their houses and syna- 
gogues were looted and set on fire; Spanish viragos with whips 
seized Jewish female children and scourged them naked through 
the streets; sick Jews were cast helpless out of the hospitals ; 
women were dragged by their hair through the city ; their husbands 
were clubbed to death before their eyes; their children refused 
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admission by the popularly elected mayors to the public-schools ; 
their shops boycotted; the public markets closed to them by 
threats and violence; their customers insulted and maltreated. 
Arab and Kolougi roughs were hired to assist Spanish cut-throats 
to do violence to the peaceful and unresisting Jews, and the French 
authorities, the Governor himself, Laferriére, and the police, when 
at last they did interfere, were set upon by the mob and roughly 
handled. 

The Jews are accused of draining Algeria of gold, of getting hold 
of all the real property, of driving colonists and natives off the land 
which with the labour of their hands they have cleared and broken 
up, of forcing their way into the administrative bureaus and usurp- 
ing all the better paid posts, leaving to French settlers the difficult 
and unremunerative ones. 


The last of these charges admits of easy disproof. Out of 3,224 
municipal councillors in the entire colony 2,871 are of French 
origin, 314 are naturalized natives, 39 only are Jews. The public 
functionaries number 16,560,* and but 258 of them are Jews. The 
Jews, again, are accused of ruining the natives by usury and bank- 
ruptcy proceedings ; nevertheless, the local proverb is that it needs 
seventeen Jews to take in one Kabyl. The natives, according to 
official returns of the legal authorities of Bougie, lend at 30 or 40 
per cent. In Constantine their rate sometimes reaches 150 per 
cent. in six months. The General-in-Command of Oran reports 
cases of native usury as high as 200 per cent. in a year. The Jews 
take lesser rates because they insist on better security. But there 
is no denying that, as in India, so in Algeria, usury is the curse of 
the natives, who, being destitute of education—for the French 
authorities have regularly refused the legal grant for their schools, 
—being without a vote, and ill-versed in the methods of French 
courts, are at the mercy of the French or quasi-French money- 
lender. One remedy would be to promote thrift among them ; and 
there actually exist in Algeria seventy-eight insurance agencies for 
the poor, with some quarter of a million members and a paid-up 
capital of six million francs. But the Arabs profit very little by 
these. After each successive revolt whole classes of Mohammedans 
have been arbitrarily deprived of their land; and the French and 
Spanish settlers equally with the Jews are merciless in expropriat- 
ing such of the proprietors as have survived the ruthlessly 
vindictive measure of the Government. 

There are said to have been in 1872 in Algeria 122,000 French 
or European colonists to 34,000 Jews. In 1896 the figures are 

* All these functionaries are Parliamentary voters, and as in all Algeria there 


are only between eighty and ninety thousand voters, it follows that one voter in 
six is a functionary of some sort and drawing an official salary, 
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given as 318,000 French and 49,000 Jews. Probably the number 
of Jews is greater than this, because, for electoral reasons, they were 
made artificially few by those who worked the census. There are 
some 90,000 Parliamentary electors in Algeria, of whom 68,800 are 
reckoned French, while at least 16,440 are Spaniards, Maltese, and 
Italians, automatically enfranchised during the last ten years by the 
law of 1889, which naturalizes all persons born in France, either 
of parents of unknown nationality or of foreigners themselves born 
in France. The number of adult Jews, on the other hand, who 
have kept their votes is only 7,916. In 1870 some 17,000 Jews 
were enfranchised, and their descendants to the number of 31,700 
are therefore French by birth. The anti-Semites propose to make 
the repeal of the Crémieux decree retroactive, so as to disfranchise 
not merely 17,000 of them of a privilege acquired in 1870 and ex- 
ercised for twenty-nine years, but 31,000 more of a privilege which 
is theirs by right of birth. Yet it is evident that mere loss of the 
Franchise would not prevent the Jews from trading, and banking, 
and lending money ; and this is why the programme of agitators 
includes the confiscation of their goods and their expulsion en 
masse from French territory. M. Morinaud openly advocates this 
in the Dépéche Algérienne; and, as was pointed out in a former 
number of this Review, it is also the avowed policy of the Clericals 
in France and Italy. 

The decay of the French population nowhere produces more 
disastrous consequences than in Algeria, where the Italian, Maltese 
and Spanish element is rapidly getting the better of the French. 
As has already been pointed out, nearly 17,000 of these foreigners 
have acquired full citizenship in the last ten years alone. They 
are ignorant, dirty, superstitious, and hopelessly enslaved by their 
priests. French traditions and aspirations are alien to them, and 
they will not learn the French language and history in their schools, 
The few immigrants from France who settle among them are 
assimilated by, instead of assimilating, them. It is they who are 
responsible for the disgraceful scenes of pillage and cruelty which 
have disgraced Algiers and other colonial centres. Oran is a 
Spanish city with a French garrison. Max Regis, Mayor of 
Algiers until the governing Prefect deprived him on account of his 
excesses, is an Italian only naturalized yesterday. Nevertheless, 
he was acquitted by a jury of Grenoble citizens on April 16th of 
this year. It is to the passions of these foreigners that Drumont 
and his colleagues appeal; and although in Paris their cry is 
“France for the French,” they condescend in Algeria to address 
their electors in Spanish. Here is a phrase or two from a political 
circular addressed by Drumont to the partido republicano. 
patrioto y contrajudaico of Oran : 
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** Conocemos y queremos esta noble y antigua nacion Espanola cujos hombres 
son tan valientes y las mujieras tan hermosas, esa nacion cujos tantos hijos 
venieron en esa colonia fecundar el suelo con sus obras, su trabajo y sus 
familias.” 

‘« Conocemos y queremos Ja Espana doude no hay Judios y que por esto motivo 
se queda en frente de los siglos y delante de las otras naciones siempre con la 


sangue pura, con la valor invincible y la honor immaculata. . . . Eduardo 
Drumont, deputado de Argel. En Oran el dia del Ascension, 19 de Mayo, 
1898.” 


For there can be no doubt that anti-Semitism in Algeria, as in 
France, has rather a religious than an economical basis, and its 
programme, openly avowed in the I’rench Clerical papers, is to undo 
the French Revolution, annul its traditions, and enact intolerance. 
This I have proved in former numbers of this Review, and in a 
future number I hope to be allowed to adduce more evidence to 
the same effect. Confining myself now to Algiers, I merely quote 
a passage illustrating the fact from an address of M. Morinaud, 
who in the French Chamber pretends that he is no Clerical, but a 
libre-pensewr. The words were addressed to the Italian electors 
of Algiers : 


‘““What! Are you not nearly all of you practising Catholics, Christians in 
your religion? Can you who worship the Son of God, you and your wives and 
children, walk hand-in-hand with the infamous murderers of Christ ?” 


And on May 16th of this year the acquittal of the assassin, Max 
Regis, was celebrated in Algiers by a pilgrimage of a hundred 
bare-footed Italian youths to the Church of Notre Dame d’Afrique. 
There, before an enormous congregation, a solemn thanksgiving 
mass was celebrated by the priest in honour of an episode as dis- 
graceful us it is humiliating to every right-thinking l'renchman. 

The Jews who are thus persecuted in the towns of Algeria are 
not the big merchants, but the workmen—tanners, tinmen, car- 
penters, jewellers, and others, as well as the small shopkeepers and 
the traders between the towns and the interior. The one result of 
boycotting Jewish shops, if we may trust the anti-Semitic journal 
the Télégramme Algérien, has been that the Gentiles raised their 
prices and took no trouble to oblige their customers, who in 
consequence went back, in spite of all the outcry, to the Jewish 
dealers. If the French Government is wise it will protect the 
Jews who are loyal rather than hand them over to the tender 
mercies of the Spanish Deputies in the Chamber. They, at least, 
seek a culture exclusively French, and are much more keen to 
educate themselves and take advantage of the universities than 
any other section of the population. The 318,000 French in the 
colony send 47,570 children to school, which is 14:95 per cent. of 
their number ; whereas 50,000 Jews send 14,490, which is 29 per 
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cent.* They are in Algeria the torch-bearers of French ideas and 
enlightenment, just as the Parsees in India are of English. 

The prosperity of Algiers has suffered greatly owing to the 
anti-Jewish riots. In 1896 there were 83 bankruptcies there 
—last year 105. The villas which used to be filled by Englishmen 
and Americans are all unlet. In the first six months of 1898 the 
amount of merchandise handled in the port fell from 101,112,000 
kilos. to 69,600,000 ; and there was a similar decrease in the last 
six months. In 1897 crimes rose by 4,443, or one-seventh more 
than they were in 1896, and of these 4,443 cases of violence no less 
than 1,036 were outrages by Arabs and Kolougis. The natives 
have been inured by MM. Drumont, Max Regis, and their like to 
the spectacle of French authorities, even of the Governor-General, 
being stoned and insulted by the Spanish, Italian, and Maltese 
rabble. They have been themselves openly hired to wreck, burn, 
and rob the Jewish houses. They will easily pass from French- 
speaking Jews to the French colonists themselves. In a country 
where there are four million fanatical Mohammedans, and only a 
trifle over three hundred thousand Frenchmen all told, the danger 
of allowing violence to French Jews to pass unchecked cannot be 
overrated. ‘The Press ¢ la Drumont of the Algerian cities, by the 
unbridled violence of its attacks on the French authorities, is 
having a most disastrous effect on the native mind. 

The French are beginning to realize that the Algerian colony is 
not working satisfactorily, and the Chamber has in May of this 
year agreed to institute a systematic Parliamentary enquiry into 
its affairs. It is probable that M. Barthou, an ex-Minister, was 
right when, in an ably-reasoned speech to which I am indebted 
for much in the above pages, he argued that the policy of assimi- 
lating Algeria to France has failed. The result, indeed, is as if in 
Egypt we gave a Parliamentary franchise to all except the Moham- 
medans, and put the five or six representatives so chosen into the 
House of Commons. The analogy would be complete if we forced 
English common law and rules of procedure upon the country, and 
set up all over it county councils and municipal bodies along the 
same lines as in England. For the French have overlooked the 
differences of social medium, of language, of popular needs, which 
divide Algeria from France. In an old and centralized and his- 
torically moulded unity like France Parliamentary representation 
and universal suffrage and a free Press may be well enough. In 
the straggling provinces of Oran, Algiers, and Constantine, broken 
across by mountain ranges and filled with races that hate each 
other, it is absurd. Some 80,000 electors presume to return 


* These figures only hold good up to the end of 1897, since which date Jewish 
children have been hounded out of the public schools as out of the hospitals, 
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Deputies for nearly 5,000,000 of French subjects, and their worse 
than useless representatives merely raise a dust amid which the 
wants of the rapidly-increasing and self-respecting Arab majority 
are obscured and lost sight of. Their interests, as we saw, are en- 
trusted to the care of the French Ministry of the Interior, but 
this has no staff of officials trained to understand them, The 
Governor-General on the spot should be left to control the native 
instruction and the forestry of the colony. He also should directly 
supervise judicial matters and affairs of religious cult, and railways. 
The Paris officials meddle with all these in the most unintelligent 
way. What, indeed, is wanted, according to M. Barthou, is an 
Algerian bureau in Paris analogous to the India House in London. 
There all the various Algerian services could be united in one 
whole, instead of being scattered over half a dozen Ministries 
which are equally engaged and far more keenly interested in the 
affairs of Normandy and other parts of France. This Algerian 
bureau should be in connection with, nay, a subdivision of, the 
Colonial Office, where important questions affecting the natives 
could be intelligently dealt with. 

In spite of the show of self-governing institutions, there was no 
body of Algerian representatives through which the Governor- 
General could keep in touch with the colony as a whole before 
November, 1896. Then fresh legislation provided for the forma- 
tion of an Algerian Council, or body of control, to assist the 
Governor-General. In it the colonists or agriculturists, the 
traders and merchants, and the natives are separately represented 
by special financial delegates. This scheme has worked well so 
far; and it would be well if the powers of the Council were made 
more ample, care, however, being taken to prevent it from falling 
into the hands of such agitators as Drumont, Morinaud, and Max 
Regis, which would be the case if it were allowed to be purely 
elective. 

Hitherto Algeria has had no separate budget of its own. M. 
Barthou declares that it ought to have one in future, just as has 
our great Indian dependency. The French Budget would still 
provide for the defence of Algeria by land and sea, for the expenses 
of its great public services, including that of justice. The financial 
delegates in the Algerian Council, however, should be given a 
power of raising and spending money in respect of purely 
colonial matters, even powers of borrowing for the purpose of 
executing much needed public works of irrigation, transit, 
harbours, and so forth. . A local budget controlled by intelligent 
people on the spot, who know what is wanted in order to develop 
the colony’s great resources, would save a great deal of waste and 
engender a sense of responsibility in the colonists which they at 
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present lack, owing to their being kept so tight in leading-strings 
pulled from Paris. An Algerian loan of a hundred million francs 
is, according to M. Barthou, urgently needed. 

The increased powers of the Governor-General would enable 
him to protect the interests of the natives. The present constitu- 
tion, based on assimilation of Algeria to France, was framed with 
the chimerical idea that the native element would shrink and the 
French increase. The contrary hashappened. The Mohammedans 
increased between 1856 and 1876 by 155,000; between 1876 and 
1896 by 1,309,000. During the former period famine and typhus, 
and the insurrection of 1871, kept down their numbers; also the 
Oriental dread of being counted led to some falsification of the 
records. The idea of assimilating the natives is absurd. Mixed 
marriages between them and Christians are practically unheard of; 
and they do not take up French citizenship, preferring to live under 
their own law. Nor do they aspire to be represented directly in the 
French Chamber; and any idea of the sort is as extravagant as 
that of directly representing Hindoos at Westminster. Machinery 
must, however, be provided by which the natives may make them- 
selves felt, and secure respect for their interésts, in the local 
councils. The result of the laws in force during the last twenty 
or thirty years, whether laws of property, justice, or taxation, has 
been the impoverishment and discouragement of the Arabs, Yet 
Algeria will never be prosperous till they are rich ; nor secure till 
they are contended. In particular, the local functionaries should 
be able to talk their language, as our civil servants are required to 
do in India. When at Biskra, the chief centre of the Constantine 
Sahara and mainly an Arab city, I ascertained that in the local 
post-office there was not a single clerk who understood Arabic ; 
and on one occasion I was able myself to explain to one of them 
what an old gesticulating sheikh wanted him to do. It was merely 
a matter of telegraphing a remittance of fifty francs or so to his 
son in Algiers. Such ignorance in the chief post-office of the 
Sahara of the language of the people is inexcusable, and could 
not, I imagine, be paralleled in our Indian possessions. 


Frep, C, CONYBEARE. 


THE GENESIS OF GERMANY. 


It is a gloomy reflection to the men of forty years that within the 
piece of lifetime which they would fain consider short, a new 
Europe and a new world have already been created. We would 
like to think of history as the long result of generations not our 
own, and though we may sometimes lament our fleeting littleness, 
we do not wish that maps and policies should obtrude upon us 
how long a while it is that we and our time-companions have been 
at work. But the plain fact stares at us that the world of to-day, 
not only in its ways of thought and science, but in its centres and 
distribution of material and political forces, is more different from 
the world of 1860, than was the world of 1860 from that of Peter 
and Queen Anne, Our fathers thought they knew the world 
because in one remote corner of earth, France, Spain, Austria, and 
England played through generations an expensive and discredit- 
able chess whose very object was stale-mate; while Russia and 
Prussia studied the rules in the next room. Excursions and in- 
cursions, an intruder here, an earthquake there, broke sometimes 
the traditional routine. But for the general and acknowledged 
purposes of earth the players and the game remained the same, 
and even the dreams of Danton and Napoleon slept at last in the 
iron bedstead of the Holy Alliance. 

Still more plainly to emphasize the change, let us submit to 
our fathers, who read the news from the Crimea and found in it 
little that would have startled their great-grandsires, three items 
. from the papers of to-day :— 

“The fleets of Germany, America, and England are bombarding 
Samoa,” 

“Germany approves the Anglo-French boundary in Central 
Africa, which in no way interferes with her railway plans. Italy 
is alarmed in view of the Tripoli Hinterland.” 

“ Despite the presence of a Russian army in Manchuria, Germany, 
France, and Japan approve the Chinese claims of Italy.” 

It is scarcely too much to say that in these three sentences 
there is no name save those of France, England, and Russia which 
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would have conveyed any sensible impression at all to the man of 
1860. And with the exception of Japan, no name would have 
more amazed him than that of Germany. 

It would be a pleasant, and perhaps instructive, enterprise to 
compare the rise of these two nations—Germany and Japan—from 
nothingness to might. The date and the period of their evolution 
is the same. The antecedent conditions, the methods, the results 
have much in common. In both you find at first an obsolete and 
enchaining feudalism. In both a central despotism and a system of 
subordinate tyrannies which divorce politics from the practical life 
of the people. In both individual energy is driven to spend itself in 
external formalism and inward culture. In both is dominant an 
outworn political theory on a spiritual base; in both arises an 
effective if usurping power which engrosses the right of action by 
mere fitness for it. In both are the strivings and the failures, and 
at last the moment and the man. Both nations are made by 
militarism, and both ensure their victories by commerce. And the 
differences are as curious as the points of resemblance. In Japan 
it was a new birth of the old domination of the Mikado which 
shook off the interloping Shogun and led the nation. In Germany 
the tired ghost of the Holy Roman Empire vanished for ever, and 
the upstart and practical Prussia took command. Bismarck 
worked by tortuous, Ito by directer, courses; to Germany was the 
land, to Japan the sea for an element. But for the world the work 
of either was the same, and it is with the assertive and vehement 
results of it that we have to reckon to-day, 

But to our facts and to our fancies, to our politics and to our 
imaginations, there is no uprisal which stands so forcible, so 
imminent, so serious in the fullest sense, as the sudden birth and 
swift manhood of the German Empire, a manhood, it would seem, 
compact of mind and muscle, of promise or of threat. And at a 
moment when our touch with the new organism presses nearer, it 
may be worth while to enquire what sort of influences have made 
the modern German, and what sort of Germany he in turn has 
built. How quickly and how crudely these papers deal with so 
large a subject, I eagerly admit. But Germany has got to be 
understood, and even the blindest effort towards such intelligence 
may have its fleeting value. 

For rough consideration, we may take three years in the history 
of Germany, and group our searchings about them—the years 1500, 
1700, 1900. 

In the early years of the sixteenth century, Germany stood first 
among the nations of Europe. No other land could show such 
names or throw such lights as Copernicus, Erasmus and Hutten, 
Diirer and Holbein, Luther and Melanchthon, names which alone 
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might furnish and equip a nation. Nor did the people seem 
unworthy of such leaders. The best of the princes, the best of the 
great citizens of the great free towns, the best of the country 
dwellers were on their side ; and the best seemed the most numerous. 
Yet while England won freedom, force, a literature and worlds to 
conquer; while France waded through slaughter to the strongest 
throne in Europe; while the House of Austria acquired and con- 
firmed an arsenal of foreign but effective forces; while even 
Russia groped her way to a capital and a dynasty, Germany 
wallowed in weakness and disaster, divided, distraught and 
despairing, eating her own flesh and drinking her own blood, and 
stood or lay in 1700 the victim and the butt of Europe. The seed 
of a whole world’s harvest was sown from German hearts and 
brains; but for the mother-land sprang only tares and thistles. 
The thought, the daring, and the great protest that were to half 
Europe as a pillar of fire, lighting forward to freedom and to 
strength, spread over Germany a thick and blinding darkness. It 
needed the scourging and the agony of the War of Thirty Years to 
teach the doctrine of control, an agony to be suffered again before 
the lesson was learnt. For even after thirty years of howling, 
blasting desolation, there came rather the control of exhaustion and 
tyranny than of deliberate and self-restrained free-will. 

Luther cried aloud a proud battle-word to the Germans of the 
sixteenth century: “Jch kann nicht anders. Gott helfe mir. 
Amen.” The last whine of their defeat was writ on parchment : 
“Cujus regio, ejus religio.” And in these two words and in the 
history that divides them lie the greatness and the burden of the 
German race. We shall find their influence later, and shall find it 
still to-day. Napoleon, Bismarck, and the reigning Emperor had 
to deal with it in turn. But let us examine their genesis. 

Nature and history endowed the Germans of the mainland with 
two opposing tendencies. The vast spaces which separated their 
communities and the difficulties of intercourse either among them- 
selves or with their nominal sovereign,.the Emperor, bred a localism 
of interest and aim which quickly grew to conscious particularism. 
The traditional over-lordship of the Holy Roman Empire fell more 
and more shadowy, A stubborn geography made its effective exer- 
ciseimpracticable. An appeal from the Wild North might in theory 
hold at Vienna or Madrid; in fact, it was settled by what local 
authority lay nearest, and the force of that authority grew sharper 
with use. Yet, however weak in practice, the memory of the 
Enupire and of its age-long struggles with the Papacy, with Italy, 
with the world, fostered in particularist Germans a curious cosmo- 
politanism. Their activities cramped at home found refuge in a 
sort of imaginative jurisprudence, of which the claims and interests 
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not only touched but comprehended the rest of Europe. Their 
outlook was as wide as their sphere was limited. They found 
amends for the impossibility of active national patriotism in con- 
demning as absurd the idea of any such sentiment. Between their 
village and the entire world they knew no middle term. Of the 
nation the sense and the meaning were lost ; and the same tempera- 
ment which found rest in the lordship of a village or the empire of a 
world, but in no greater and no less position, led later to the universal 
brotherhoods of 1848 and the all-embracing unrealities of “The 
International.”* 

To the influences of Geography and History there came a 
third, the essential influence of Race. The vehement liberty of 
the ancestral Germans had ever hardly brooked a master, unless 
he were race-father or soldier-tyrant. The wide spaces of their 
wanderings and their thin-scattered homes gave ample room for 
fresh and far-off settlements. The discontented could swarm off 
like bees, and order their own ways in their own wilds, And in 
later days, this inherited habit, in thought if no longer in action, 
confirmed the trend to particularism, Now particularism is a form 
of polity which so developes competition and aggression that it can 
only exist in a concentrated form, and the most concentrated form 
of government is absolutism, And tyranny within tyranny in 
every obsolete, but effective, form was the political fate of the 
German people. But even tyranny has the defects of its qualities. 
And history has shown us in a thousand cases that the para- 
doxical privilege of political tyranny is found in the freedom 
and even in the excessive daring of personal thought. None 
were freer-minded than the Stoics under Domitian, and the 
Encyclopzedists were born of the perfect absolutism of France. In 
truth, the more sharp the scission between the life of thought and 
the life of action, the further are the dreams and theories driven. 
Nothing is tested, nothing is proved by practice. The Utopias of 
eclecticism thrive, and the very futility of the philosophers makes 
then intolerant. Unless they fight and die for their theories, they 


* «The expression, considered apocryphal, which Plutarch puts into Cisar’s 
mouth, namely, that he would rather be the first man in a wretched raountain 
village than the second at Rome, has always struck me as a genuinely German 
idea. Only too many among us think thus in public life, and look about for the 
village : and when they cannot find it on the map, look for the group, sub-group 
or coterie, as may be, in which they can be first. This state of mind which you 
may call egotism or independence—whichever you please—has found its realiza- 
tion throughout German history, from the rebellious dukes of the first imperial 
period, down to the innumerable princes, imperial cities, imperial villages, abbeys, 
knights, holding immediately of the Empire, with, as its results to the Empire, 
feebleness and defencelessness. At this moment it finds more vigorous expression 
in the party system splitting up the nation, than in any disintegration by way of 
Jaws or dynasties.” —Bismarel:: his Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii., yp. 24. 
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can in no way justify them. It is plain how such a process paves 
the way for a new and more subtle particularism. With the 
Germans, it is true, it kept alive to a certain extent what I have 
called their cosmopolitan sense. But, in so far as that sense had 
influence, it acted only as an added solvent of reality, and led each 
particularist to apply his view, not only to his surroundings and to 
Germany, but to the world. 

Such, in short outline, were the processes which ruined the great- 
ness and almost endangered the existence of Germany, and similar 
influences were at last, by ways of blood and iron, to reconstruct her. 
The failure of the Reformation was the first landmark of disaster, 
and Luther was the first to own it. His ideals were lost or broken. 
Instead of a free city of God he saw a welter of chaos spreading 
about him; and in splendid inconsistency, where he had offered 
liberty he imposed authority, and left his dreams to God. 

The year 1700 finds Germany in her lowest abyss. The old 
light was wholly quenched ; there was not yet a glimmer of the new. 
The Churches were dead, both the Catholic and the Protestant. 
The great towns were dead, the idea of a nation was dead, the 
Empire was dead, though the body was not yet made away with. 
If nations have a soul the soul of Germany was dead. One thing 
alone prolonged a choking and flickering life, the individual man ; 
local, particularist, mock-cosmopolitan, and hardly conscious, yet 
alive ; with his mind the more active and more open, whether to 
reason or error, because of the impossibility of effective public life. 
And it was the individual who was to save Germany, and his sword 
was literature. The history of the next century lies in the educa- 
tion of the German man, at first by books alone, and later by the 
schooling of external facts. It was the divorce from facts that had 
brought him to the pass of 1700. It was their violent and painful 
intrusion into his dream-life that was to re-make and to re-mould 
him. 

Briefly, the path lay through criticism to creation. And that 
even the idlest criticism should exist some sort of self-conscious- 
ness was needed. The haven ahead, half dimly guessed, lay in a free 
and united Germany. ‘The burden to be removed lay in the heritage 
of the Thirty Years’ War, which may be summed up in the words 
Absolutism and Localism. From the clash of this weight and force 
were born the central motives of Modern Germany. These were 
Free Thought and the House of Hohenzollern. 

In the absence of all other possible subjects of which to think or 
write, the German thought and wrote of himself. At first, as was 
true and natural, he found but a slave and a flatterer; but later he 
came to meet a human being, stunted and crushed indeed but still 
with one or other of two distinctive mental tendencies, based on 
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individual temperament. The one believed, the other questioned ; 
the one threw himself on the eternal, the other enquired of the 
temporal. The one was religious, the other rational. But both, 
and here is the German note, both were individualistic. The work 
and the progress of almost all these groping cripples seems con- 
temptible enough nowadays, and, indeed, the work in itself is 
mainly valueless. But the progress, though slow and seemingly 
blind, was as the progress from automatic to conscious life, from 
the invertebrate to the vertebrate. Men moved the members of 
their souls, because, as with a baby, it was pleasant and surprising 
to find them movable. And, with the movement, came gradual 
growth and strength. The pietists, in exercise of hymns and 
inferior rhapsodies, half realized and whispered to one another that 
there was one above the little princes of their states. The 
rationalists guessed yet more tremulously that the very princes 
and all about them were absurd and reasonless. But each kind 
found safer playgrounds in tending the garden of self and self 
alone, and as the hopeless pressure of the outer world and the 
bondage of the body grew straiter all thought of patriotism, of 
public interest, of outward effort, died away; and over Rossbach 
the first triumph of New Germany, Gellert, the darling of the 
Germans, could only stand by “with panting breast and shivering 
hands, sighing.” 

One name alone stands out and still endures as an abiding 
creditor of Modern Germany. In that night of time Leibnitz lit 
first and kept alight the lamp of sanity and cheerfulness. 
He pointed to a meaning in what seemed insensate, and in 
despair to hope. He taught endurance and he showed a refuge, 
and though the soil was ungrateful it was not barren. The 
primary lesson that the Germans needed lay in the teaching 
that they were still alive. And could they come to think that life 
was not wholly bad and might be bettered by human, perhaps by 
German, effort, the lesson’s value was doubled. These things 
Leibnitz taught them. And he taught them, too, that the world 
was not a machine, but a live and moving organism that grows to- 
wards good. To the best of his people he gave an ideal, and for 
the German world just then no might nor money could measure 
the value of such a gift. 

Leibnitz stood apart and alone. But though the other work of 
fifty years seems without worth to-day, the work was going for- 
ward. Men were learning by themselves and from themselves 
how much a man could think and feel. What thoughts were 
right, what feelings wholesome, they could not tell. But they 
were Kneading the raw material and waiting for the potters’ 
hands. And, as ever, when the clay was ready the potters came. 
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The House of Hohenzollern was narrow, tyrannical, and violent. 
Prussia was poor, unloved, unlovely. Berlin in 1648 was a ruined 
village of 300 souls. But at the appointed time there came a king, 
a maniac’s son, who took Germany by the throat and shook her 
body into life. To meet him came another man, who called all 
Germany within his lecture-room and woke her mind; and to the 
shaken body and the blinking mind there came a third, who cried, 
“You have a soul.” 


To make work willing: thought conscious: action responsible: 
this was the task of the makers of Modern Germany; and 
Frederic, Lessing, and Kant, with proper and almost conscious 
solemnity, assumed so great an undertaking. 


Frederic explained by precept, by practice, and by chastisement, 
that a king and a subject were both servants, that a German was 
as good a man as any other, and that if the German thought 
otherwise he would suffer and make others suffer, each German 
being a part of the State. Lessing said: To feel is good; to 
think is good ; but all thoughts and feelings are not good nor even 
expedient. Germans must distinguish or they will suffer and 
make others suffer, each German being a part of the World. Kant 
taught that ideals were good and experiments were good, and 
human institutions were good, but that beyond and above all was 
another law to be recognized and reverenced; for in default of 
obedience Germans will suffer and cause suffering, each German 
being part of the Universe. In these three doctrines, tempered, 
abased, exaggerated, as the years might mould them, has lain and 
lies the essence of Modern Germany. For these three doctrines 
formulate for the first time in Germany, in complete definiteness 
and in full extension, the dogma of collectivism as against the 
dogma of individualism, and in the assimilation of these opposites 
has lain the heart of the matter. But the lesson was long in the 
learning. Germany stood in fright and wonder at her own self- 
knowledge. The muscles of her mind were nimble through long 
secret exercise ; but the cumbrous body moved ineptly, stiff from 
inherited inertia. The new impulses stirred the old dispositions 
of nature, history and race that I have spoken of above, to a new 
and fiercer life. The threads of the new guidance were never lost, 
but there were nearly a hundred years to run of tangled skeining 
and knots almost insoluble, ere the strands were strong enough to 
bind a nation. 

With the publication of the three messages explicit or implicit 
war was declared; war with the past and war with the present. 
Numberless individuals discovered in numberless others dim 
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thoughts and blind strivings hitherto unknown. ‘The call to 
activity, nay, the right to activity grew vehement. But all 
plan to order or to determine these wild forces was still far to 
seek. The great, the seemingly obvious conceptions of to-day were 
still unborn in Germany. National greatness, the good of the 
whole, the guidance or governance of a polity otherwise than by 
soldiers and police, these things formed no figure in German 
dreams. They were not the business of the pecple. And so 
perforce the proper upward and outward swing of the new 
powers turned contortedly inward. Self and the esthetics of 
self touched the topmost point of cultus, until the very violence 
of the crisis brought, at last, the cure. The worship of sel- 
fish development revealed at last even to its own high priests 
its essential futility. Herder, Goethe, and Schiller recognized 
that even:such men as they could not live to themselves 
alone. The work of Frederic unveiled the strength, the en- 
durance, and even the sombre beauty of subordinate and united 
manhood, willing to serve and to die for service. The natural 
limitations of sensuous pleasure showed poorly beside the satisfac- 
tion of wide thinking and great action shared by many men. The 
bleak and final loneliness of individualism and particularism, even 
in their ecstasy, frightened the prophets. The first shy rays of 
science lit a world which seemed organic and collective. These late 
realisations, combined with the clash and ferment of events with- 
out, shattered all bonds of training and tradition. A whole, however 
crude, seemed better than a part, however perfect; and from the 
collected individualists of the dying time was born the collective 
idealism of nineteenth-century Germany. 

Of the doctrines of the three great teachers it was that of 
Lessing that won first to full acceptance. For those of Kant and 
Frederic a sterner trial and a greater schooling were reserved. 
The trial was from without, the training and its harvest from 
within. The work to be done was the subjection of that very self 
to which so many generations had burnt their willing incense. 
The wild theoretic license of the Sturm und Drang seemed at first 
to find the material example it longed for in the French Revolu- 
tion. A bath of blood and tears was ideal luxury to Werther. 
Blood and tears were, in truth, to flow in Germany, but in another 
fashion. For the long rot of particularism with its thin, mock- 
cosmopolitan veneer crumbled at the touch of force. The culti- 
vated ineptitude of small formalist tyrants would have found 
no muscle in their clever brain-sick subjects, even had they wit or 
wish for fighting. The swift steel teeth of Napoleon snapped upon 
the Germans as they dreamt; and it was for them to learn, through 
bitter years, from Frederic self-suppression and the service of the 
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whole; from Kant the spirit to endure such training with willing- 
ness and self-respect. 

And here, indeed, the individualism of the eighteenth century, 
east in another mould, stood in good stead. Goethe, him- 
self transformed, took up the work of Lessing, and by ex- 
ample, as much as by precept, multiplied it manifold. And 
his fellows and pupils were many and many-sided. The same 
characteristic is seen through all, the last delirium of crisis, the 
first sanity of cure. The waste howling of Werther was answered 
by the wise, if tedious, serenity of Wilielm Meister. Kabale und 
Liebe was cured by Wilhelm Tell. For a while the red sea of 
a blind revolution seemed closing on the German people. But the 
appointed leaders did not fail. Time assured their tread and 
experience their authority. There has been, perhaps, no genera- 
tion of men when high service was so needed and so masterfully 
rendered. They drank in all excess from every cup and found 
sobriety. They challenged all religion, and built a faith. They 
took humanity to pieces and left it an organic whole. They tore 
down all tradition, and they established law. 

But the German need was greater for an education other than the 
intellectual or the literary. The great men of Prussia laid down, 
however harshly, new models and methods of conduct and practice, 
new organization and administration. The individual man was 
taught that, in almost every case, his place should be the second, 
not the first; perhaps third, perhaps last; yet the man’s always, 
and in every place none the less honourable, nor the less re- 
sponsible, provided his work was done. And the voice of Kant 
explained the deeds of Frederic. 

There are lessons in the lives of nations as of men, which may 
only be taught and learned in agony and uttermost humiliation. 
No prosperous prince will willingly lay down one tittle of his 
dignities and powers. No tired man will take an added burden if 
he may avoid it. Professors and shopkeepers like not physical 
risks, and would pay to have their fighting done by deputy. And 
there is no such appalling apathy on earth as that of a conceited 
soul in a complacent body. But what profits it to be an Emperor 
if you are always running for your life? To sleep off weariness if 
your house is burned down before you wake? To hire soldiers if 
they fight against you, or to write with the pen of men and angels 
if you may be shot against the nearest wall for doing so? Inexorably 
and unremittingly Napoleon set these questions to the mind and 
heart, to the pride and to the pocket, nay, to the bed and to the 
board of every German man and woman. The old king and the 
old lecturer were dead, but their disciples knew the answer and 
could teach it.. Fichte, Stein, and Hardenberg (I choose again but 
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representative names) showed what was to be done and how to do 
it. Service and sacrifice were the text of their sermon, a doctrine 
which would have been as alien as abhorrent! to all German 
generations since 200 years. The king must give away his king- 
ship to the people, the people their selves to the king. Both king 
and people made but one. Neither existed apart: together they 
were stronger than the world; apart they were German names: 
together they were the German nation. The least as much as the 
greatest had his life to give, and his life was all his country asked 
of him; but that it asked imperiously, and to make it worth the 
living he must give it all and freely. In the very blackness of the 
veriest despair Fichte shouted this truth and courage to the 
Germans. The proud self-consciousness that Kant had taught had 
been strengthened and extended by the reasoned national doctrine 
of Herder, and by the high humanities of Goethe and Schiller. 
Fichte, with unresting, driving vehemence united the cries of 
morals, of culture, and of patriotism, and summoned his nation as 
with a trumpet to meet and conquer the crisis of her fate. And the 
nation answered. The mechanic individualism, weary and surfeited 
with its own monotonous cud, turned eagerly to fresh and nourish- 
ing pastures. The life of Self found at last a larger and a freer 
being in that life of many selves we call the State. The individual 
was not abolished, but, being one, was more than one as part of 
many. Only so might individual life be life at all. Fichte translated 
Kant’s rules for the individual into terms of the national existence. 
The statesman had unlocked the long-shut gates of public life and 
interest, and found for the new pupils a field to work in. The selfish 
culture of the eighteenth century had, at least, given them wits to 
work with. The wise and willing volunteered, while a strong arm 
compelled the laggards. The little terrified tyrants as well as the 
great kings were powerless without their peoples. The storm of war 
had swept away all landmarks of time and place that had divided 
neighbour peoples, while a common language and a common 
loss bred a common sympathy in suffering. For the first time that 
mysterious force which we call Public Opinion was heard, and 
loudly heard in Germany. Men talked aloud at last and dared 
listen to one another. Their thought had long feared nothing, and 
now their voices caught the trick of courage. All evil things that 
had cramped and crippled the Germans for so many weary wasted 
generations, all that was narrow, all that was mean, all that was 
selfish, was fired from among them, and their new strength tossed 
from their shoulders what weights were left. The very conditions 
of nature and history which, as I have tried to show above, had 
determined German life from its beginning, seemed now to be 
altered or abrogated. In the new thin air things were seen 
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clearly and perspectives took truth. For the first time since the 
migrations Germany was one. And then, for the first time, 
Germany knew that she was strong. 

To us who fear the furtive, but assiduous, German bagman, and 
see in Germany but Bismarck and the Kaiser, it is hard to realize 
the Germans of the War of Liberation. Never, perhaps, were such 
happy warriors. A people of children, who, called upon. to 


face 
“Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 
Great issues, good or bad, for human kind, 
Is happy as a lover, and attired 
With sudden brightness, like a man inspired.” 


Power, honour, independence; strong arms, pure hearts were 
there, and youth was upon them. A common consciousness and 
a common hope was about them; surely the dayspring of 
Germany has risen at last. But the day was not yet. 


Henry Cwst. 
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RED-NOB. 


5 

Sure I’m sorry the crathur was scared, but I meant it no harm 
all the while, 

If I peered in its face and it stretchin’ its legs down long steps in 
the stile, 

Where I’m resting this now. There was somethin’—the blue 
belike clear in its eyes — 

Set me thinkin’ of one weeny sister I had very nigh the same size, 

In the ould days a body remembers. “Good evenin’” I bid it, but 
straight 

It took off wid itself, skytin’ under the hedge at a wonderful rate, 

Lookin’ back till it seen would Ifollow. "Twould bother me finely, 
no fear, 

Limpin’ lame, I’d ha’ caught it as aisy if up it had flown in the air, 

Like the birds that flirt up on their wings when you pass where 
they’re pickin’ a bit : 

‘Tis a pity of frightenin’ the birds and the childer—but sure they’ve 
no wit. 


Il. 

Little Norah she never was frightened of me but that once. I’m 
nigh grown 

Tired of hopin’ she’d may be forget, and come back like a robin 
that’s flown 

Wid a flutter at first, and then presently ‘lights just to spy what 
you're at; 

But I’ve seen her no more, late or early, than if she’d been grabbed 
by a cat. 

And before that she’d mostly be after me every place, high ways 
and low— 

Faix, where Norah took into her head to be goin’, it’s there she 
would go, 

For the youngest she was of us all, and we made the great fool of 
her; yet, 

Quare enough, ma’am, the one she liked best was meself that was 
nobody’s pet. 
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It’s herself was ould-fashioned and cute; well I mind how she’d 
sluther and coax, 


If she thought the rest had me annoyed any time wid their non- 
sense and jokes ; 


And it’s often enough I’d be frettin’ and cross; aye, the hairs on 


me head 

Were no more, so to say, than me troubles ; for you see they were 
blazin’ red. 

Il. 

Whiles I’ve thought to meself ’tis contrary, a colleen’s no chance 
whatsoe’er 

To be choosin’ the colour she’s bound the best days of her lifetime 
to wear : 


A skirt, to be sure, or a riband bow, or a scarf, that you'll soon 
throw by, 


Blue, as it happens, or yellow, or puce, you can take them to please 
your eye; 

But whethen now, what great good’s in that, if the best you can do 
after all 

Is cover your head up close, and hope they'll not notice it under 
your shawl ? 

I was foolish belike to’ be mindin’, but many a time would I 
fret 

At their callin’ me Red-Nob, and passin’ the ould jokes that they’d 
never forget. 

‘And some people mistrusted their luck if they met me the road 
that they went ;* 

Sure ’twas no fault of mine it come always agin me to thwart and 
torment. 

So I’d envy the ones that was different. The never a poppy I'd 
pick, 

Like those two by this bank, but I’d wish in me heart I’d the black 
of theirs thick 

On the head of me., Troth I'd be grudgin’ the blackbirds their 
glossy dark wings, 

I would so—and the crows in the field. But beyond all them wild 
livin’ things 

Was I jealous of Maureen me sister, come home from Saint 
Monica’s school, 


For you'd think every thread of her hair had been reeled off a silky 
black spool ; 


* In some parts of Ireland it is thought unlucky to meet a red-haired woman 
when setting out. 
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The great armful, that scarcely her two hands ’ud hold when she 
took it to twist, 


Drawn out long as night’s shadows, and soft round her bit of white 
face as the mist; 

And me own like naught better than ravellins you’d get from a 
sodger’s red coat, 

And me cheeks as thick dusted wid freckles as a foxglove’s quare 
specklety throat, 

And no use to be wishin’ and grievin’, yet that I done times and 


agin, 

Till it seemed to meself me fool’s head was on fire both widout 
and widin. 

IV. 

Howsoe’er, when I got past me patience, I’d up and I'd streel off 
me lone 

To a place I knew down by the river, out of everyone's road but its 
own. 


Overlookin’ the river our house was, and right at the bawn’s end 
you’d step 

On the little ould hand-bridge across it, where it whips round the 
turn wid a lep 

Through the tumble of stones; and then on by the bit of steep 
footpath you'd land 

At the water’s edge down in the wood, and it runnin’ so swift you 
must stand, 

And be watchin’ awhile, to try listen what it said to itself as it went ; 

For ‘twas strange how you’d seem to hear somethin’, and ever just 
miss what it meant, 

And not ever be tired of the tryin’. So there I'd me long flat- 
topped stone, 

Wid a tall one behind it stood shaggy in green fleeces of moss 
overgrown, 

Like a settle folk draw to the front of the hearth on a cold winter’s 
night ; 

But instead of a fire at me feet I’d the strame racin’ by dark and 
bright, 

And forenent me across it the height of the bank, wid the tree- 
stems and roots 

Loopin’ out ’twixt them wide wall-faced slabs, where the ivy trailed 
fine little shoots, 

And one big juttin’ rock that the strame ran full tilt agin slashin’ by ; 


People said in the corner beneath ’twould be deep as the bank rose 
high. 
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Quare and quiet, sure, and black-lookin’ ‘twas, and white circles 
sailed round on it slow, 

Caught in out of the lathers of froth that come down wid the wild 
river’s flow ; 

And I loved to be watchin’ that peltin’ along, twistin’ clear heavy 
strands 

In and out through the rocks where ’twas weavin’ and seethin’ in 
streamers and bands. 

There was some boulders up-standin’ tall; ’twould be only the 
maddest of floods 

F’er set foot on their heads ; more there was kep’ ducked low under 
smooth-foldin’ hoods . 

Where the water just drowned them; and off of a ledge in a mane 
like of foam 

’"Twould drop now and agin white and straight like as if it was 
straked wid a comb. 

But the sound of it rested me heart, for it ever swep’ on wid its 
rush, 

That seemed hurryin’ to find all the trouble of the world and be 
biddin’ it hush; 

Deep and hollow, and full up of different voices, all dronin’ in 
one; 

If you set them to sayin’ the thought you were thinkin’, they’d never 
be done. 

So I’d hear them far up on the strame, and fast by where the waters 
fall : 

What matter? sez they, sure what matter? Ah sure what should 
it matter at all ? 

Over and over: What matter? What matter? Ah sure what 
matter ? they'd keep ; 

What matter? Id listen, what matter at all? till me thoughts ’ud 
be half asleep. 

Then there’d somethin’ cry: “Oonah”; you’d say a lost chicken 
"twas pipin’ its best, 

But the same would be Norah come trottin’ to find me away from 
the rest, 

Climbin’ over the boulders as big as herself was wid foot and wid 
hand, 

By the strame’s edge. And round me stone’s corner I'd peep, and 
I’'d see where she’d stand 

Wid her hair ruffled out in the sun, short and fine, like the yellowy 
fluff 

On wee chickens—They'll niver be callin’ Red-nob to her, that’s sure 
enough— 
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And the minyit she spied me; “I’ve got her,” sez she, and runs 
headlong as quick 

As the chickens themselves in delight when you’ve thrown them a 
handful to pick. 

So she’d roost there beside me, and both of us hear how ’twould 
whisper and call : 

What matter? What matter? Sure what should it matter? Ah 
sure what matter at all? 

V. 

And contented I was, when me troubles ’ud vex me, wid only the 
strame 

To console me, and Norah ; between them me dark humour’d pass 
like a drame, 

Oft and oft. Till that once I met Hughey Maclean, runnin’ home 
through the wood. 

‘Twas a wild April day, and the wind in the trees stooped the 
straightest that stood 

All its own way; and if you laid hold of a bough, it ’ud strive and 
contend 

Like some live thing you'd gripped. So I seen him along at the 
straight footpath’s end ; 

And I thought to meself would he mind the quare show I was, just 
skytin’ past, 

Wid me hair all blown loose, and the shawl flutterin’ off of me head 
in the blast. 

And I runlikea rabbit. But right in a place wid no room to slip by, 

Hughey met me and stopped, and : “ Fine evenin’,” sez he, and: 
“ Fine evenin’,” sez I. 

Then he lifted the end of a strand of me hair on two fingers, and 
drew 

Out its length, soft as if he was handlin’ moths’ wings, and sez he ; 
“T neer knew 

They'd sell gold by the yard in this country,” sez he, wid the smile 
in his eyes 

Lookin’ into me own dark and kind, “ But for sure you're the 
colleen that buys.” 

“ Tt’s the red gold,” sez I; and sez he: “ And the red gold was ever 
the best—” 

And wid that along beam of the sun come aslant on us out of the 
west, 

And, true for him, that lock of me hair was naught else but the 
colour of gold— 

“Faith, the red gold’s the right gold,” sez he, and he lettin’ it slip 
from his hold. 
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I remember it well: “The right gold,” he sez. “ Aye, and the 
prettiest to see.” 

That was just and he turnin’ to go: “The red gold for me, Oonah 
machree.” 


VI. 

And, whatever the raison was, after that day come the plisantest 
spring 

In me life. Ne’er a minyit too soon of a mornin’ I’d hear the birds 
sing, 

But was glad to be wakin’, and watchin’ the light at grey chinks 
burnin’ through, 

Till I'd run out of doors and I’d find it washed over the fields wid 
the dew. 

And the cuckoo ’d be callin’ and callin’ and callin’ away like a 
bell 

Ringin’ nigh in some country far off, wid a road to it no one could 
tell. 

And ’twas fine only feelin’ the air. Sure, those days it’s Red-nob 
they might call, 

Sorra bit would I fret, or go hearin’ the river: What matter 
at all? 

But I went pullin’ flowers by the edge of it once, and as clear as 
could be. 

Every step of the way it was sayin’: The red gold for me, Oonah 
machree. 
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So the time shone away till the laves, that were scarce but green 
mist on the brown 

Of the wood, settled thick as a cloud, and the meadows stood ripe 
to come down. 

And one morn they were shakin’ Long-Leg* out of laps, heavy— 
wet in the rain, 

That was teemin’ all night, as you'd tell by the strame, for it 
boomed like a train 

Wid the great weight of water. But home I was run to be fetchin’ 
a sup 

Of fresh buttermilk-whey for the lads, and was fillin’ me jug wid 
a cup 

From the pan sittin’ out on the front kitchen window-stool ; 
that’s how I heard 

People spakin’ widin; and a pane was black out—I could catch 
every word. 


* The name of a field. 
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And I seen by a glimpse ‘twas me father that spoke in the big 
elbow-chair, 

And fornent him Matt Flynn of Cahirclone, who was great wid 
Macleans sittin’ there ; 

And behind Matt stood Hughey himself; and I knew well enough 
in me mind 

They were match-makin. “Deed me first thought was to run 
from the words like the wind ; 

But me feet wouldn’t move; and I listened as if I was watchin’ a 
door 

For it might be a Saint smilin’ kind, or a Divil ragin’ out wid a roar. 

And me father was sayin’: “That’s the long and short of it 
Hughey, me lad: 

‘Twill be Oonah I’m wishful you’d take, and the bargain you'll 
find none too bad. 

For she’s red-headed, aye, and no beauty, I know, but, praise good- 
ness, she’s strong. 

Just a stout working-lass; and by raison of that I'll be givin’ you 
along 

Them two heifers; and faix now the Kerry, she’s pretty enough 
and to spare, 

A rael dexter, lad. {| Musha,” sez he, “Mister Flynn, sure that’s 
spakin’ him fair ?” 

And sez Flynn: “ Man alive, I’d foreclose wid them bastes if they 
come in me way, 

Though the girl’s hair was greener than e’er an ould mermaid 
wrung out of the say.” 

And then Hughey sez, clear as the light: “Sure what talk was of 
any such things ? 

"Tis a wife I come after,” sez he,“and no thought of the fortune 
she brings. 

Faith, I wouldn’t be troubling a one of your bastes to step out 
of your shed ; 

All I want in the world’s width is Maureen, herself and her little 
black head.” 


VII. 
So I crep’ away quiet from the window, I dunno rightly what way 
I'd came, 
Seemin’ dazed like; but after a while I was down on the path to 
the strame, 


Racin’ mad. For God knows ’twas the Divil had lep’ through 
that door, and too slow 
And too late was me fastest of runnin’. But maybe I thought 
there below, 
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Where the river went tossin’, and no one’d come by, and the shade 
round the pool, 

And the brawl of the water seemed shuttin’ you in, was best place 
for a fool, 

Who’d consaited the sun’s shine scarce fit to be lightin’ the world 
she was in, 

Because Hughey Maclean would be spakin’ a plisant word now and 
agin 

To the sister of Maureen O’Connor, his sweetheart. To bide in it 
alone 

Was me thought, if I thought. But I come—who was that had 
me seat on the stone ? 

Ah mavrone, it was Maureen herself. For that day she’d been 
washin’ her hair, 

And she’d slipped down belike to be hidin’, and lettin’ it dry on 
the air. 

Hangin’ loose ’twas, me arm’s length, all over, her {cape to her 
lilacky gown, 

Wid the black of the poppy’s heart in it, and as soft as the white 
thistle-down ; 

And the weeny faint wind hardly stirred e’er a tress; you might 
think it had been 

A hand liftin’ a strand on two fingers—twas that on a sudden I 
seen. 

And it seemed like a wisp of me own ugly hair blowin’ into me 
eyes, 

Red and blindin’. “What’s happened you, Oonah?” sez she, 
Thinks I: “ Whist wid your lies; 

There’s nought happened.” But nothin’ I said. Ne’er a word bad 
or good did I say, 

And for sure I ne’er touched her: she stumbled there, standin’ up 
out of me way. 

I ne’er touched her. The stones would be treacherous and wet wid 
the rain in the night, 

And her foot slipped, and ere you could see, in the strame she was, 
out of me sight. 

For a great slidin’ slab of brown water druv down on her, and 
passed wid one sweep, 

And she under it. What could I do? Sure she’d sink where 
‘twas terrible deep, 

Out of raich, out of sight. In an instant it chanced. I done 
nought only stand 

-‘tarin’ round in a maze, thinkin’—was it her face there? or was 
that her hand ? 
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But the sorra a sign save the river leppin’ on in its welters of 
foam. 

Then above on the high bank I looked. There went Hughey 
Maclean goin’ home. 


IX, 


And I called him as near as could be. Twice I tried it, but never 
a sound 

Would come out of me throat; somethin’ choked me, and that set 
me head whirlin’ round 

Like the wild water caught in the stones, wid the flurry of me 
thoughts fast and thick. 

For sez I to meself: “If he heard me, it’s sendin’ him after her 
quick. 

Down he'll lep in the smotherin’ flood to his death. Ah, I'll let 
him walk on; 

"Tis just takin’ his life. . . . Is it watchin’ him drown I'd be, 
there, where she’s gone ? 

"Twas no doin’ of mine; I ne’er touched her,” sez I. “’Tis me 
chance so befell. 

When the little black head he'll be seein’ no more . . . sure 
you never can tell. 

The red gold for me, Oonah machree. If we met in a shine of 
the sun— 

I'll not drown him,” sez I, Yet I’m thinkin’ the raison I done 
what I done 

Was that spakin’ to Hughey Maclean seemed like raichin’ me hand 
out to burn 

On an iron in sparks from the flame. So I let him go by past. 
the turn. 

And I crouched meself down on the stone, wid the shawl o’er me 
head, and me ears 

Finger-stopped, to not see aught or hear; and the time might be 
minyits or years; 

I dunno how it went. I kep’ blinded and deaf, and the thoughts 
druv away 

Wid: What matter? What matter? ’Twas holdin’ a door agin 
the surge of the say. 

And then somethin’ come callin’ and cryin’; and the toucn of a 
hand on me arm 

Took me breath. Yet whate’er it might be, I must see it—betweeu 
me and harm, 
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It was only wee Norah had found me. But och when I lifted me 
head 

“She's not Oonah,” sez she, and set off with a shriek that might 
waken the Dead. : ? 

So I rose up to follow her, and there glimpsed me face in a still 
pool below ; 


And I seen what had scared her, the crathur; for me hair was as 
white as snow. 


X. 

So she’s gone from me sight. Sure me head does be quare, and 
there’s times I forget, 

But there’s more I remember ; and wonderin’ I be they’re all lost 
on me yet. 

What’s come over this country at all? When I’m goin’ the lane 
or the street, 

I may look in a dozen of faces, but never an ould one I meet. ae 

And there’s none calls Red-Nob to me. Whiles when I’m passin, 
the spalpeens about. 

‘ Here’s the cracked one,” are yellin. I wouldn’t be cross if ‘twas 
“ Red-Nob ” they’d shout : 

‘Twas red gold, Hughey said. And sure, anyway, now it’s as white 
as the frost. 


But you see, all the while ’twas me sister Hugh wanted: and then 
she got lost 

When our river run wild. I ne’er touched her; she tripped; and 
I knew he’d be drowned 

IfI called him. . . . But sometimes I think more than aught 
else I’m missin’ the sound 

Of our river that used to be sayin’: What matter? For many’s 
the strame 

I go by, but the sorra a one makes an offer at sayin’ that same, 

Only sighin’ and moanin’ so lonesome and dreary it puts me in 
dread. 

‘Tis the rest ’twould be now to me ould black heart ochone and me 
ould white head, 

If some night through the dark in the meadows I’d hear it be- 
ginning to call : 

Ah what matter ? Sure what should it matter? What matter, what 
matter at all ? 

JANE BaRLow. 
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Tue year has brought forth big events in Australasia, of which the 
people in England, although their interests are involved hardly less 
than our own, know at present little or nothing, an ignorance which 
illustrates at once the hap-hazard growth of the British Empire 
and the pressing need for better communication between its widely 
separated parts.* Yet it is not too much to say that the published 
and secret details of the struggle for Australian union—the 
characteristics of the leaders on either side, the varying phases 
of the contest, the nature of the obstacles to be surmounted—will 
be investigated in years to come with the same reverential curiosity 
that is now directed towards the details of the struggle for American 
union, which is the only political movement of modern times among 
English-speaking people equal to this in permanent importance. 
I will accordingly try to make clear to English readers the leading 
features of the movement in which Englishmen all the world over 
have much at stake, avoiding, as far as I can, mere criticism of 
individuals and confining myself for the present to a record of 
events, 
1850 ro 1899. 


No people in the world seem more obviously marked out by 
nature to be ruled by one Government than the homogeneous 
inhabitants of the isolated island of Australia. ‘A continent for 
a people, a people for a continent.”+ Surely only the perversity 
of prejudice and selfishness has refused so manifest a destiny. So 
long ago as 1849 Earl Grey, the embodiment of that Liberal policy 
towards the Colonies which it is now fashionable to decry as little 
Englandism, but to which in plain truth the Colonies owe both 
their liberties and their importance, introduced into a Bill “ for 
the better government of Her Majesty’s Australian Colonies,” some 

* One of the advantages to be looked for under Federation is a cheap cable 
service. With press messages at a penny a word and private messages at sixpence, 
Australia would come into the main stream of civilization. At present she is in 
a backwater. 

+ This great phrase of Mr. Barton’s—to whose faithful hands Sir Henry Parkes 


committed the leadership of the Federal movement—will live with Sir Henry’s 
“crimson threal of kinship ” among the literary mementoes of the struggle. 
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clauses empowering two or more of the Colonies to unite under one 
Government. These clauses passed the Commons but were rejected 
by the Lords. 

Desultory attempts have been made to give effect to these ideas, 
but, unhappily, the demon of fiscal discord possessed the people, so 
that they thought more of the victories of a tariff warfare than 
of means of union. Matters slumhered until 1884, when, as the 
result of a conference in Sydney, the Federal Council came into 
existence. This body was at once too ambitious and too timid. 
Its legislative power was too great to be safely entrusted to non- 
elective members, while the absence of all executive authority 
prevented its measures being equal to its pretensions. New South 
Wales, under the wise influence of Sir Henry Parkes, always held 
aloof from this mimic Parliament, fearing that if it gained an 
accession of strength by the adhesion of the Mother Colony an 
exercise of authority beyond its powers of execution might 
altogether discredit the idea of union.* 

Sir Henry Parkes, however, was quietly watching his time. For 
twenty years he had had the question of Australian Federation 
steadily before him, and at last his long watched-for opportunity 
arrived. In October, 1889, he chose a moment of political calm to 
make a speech in a country town on the borders of Queensland and 
New South Wales which stirred Australian feeling to its depths, 
demanding “a Dominion Parliament in the Dominion of Australia— 
that the Colonies should be erected into a Dominion, and that an 
elective Parliament should govern them.” ‘The reception of this 
speech showed with what unerring instinct Sir Henry Parkes had 
chosen his occasion. The war of tariffs and railway rates had 
caused increasing bitterness between the Colonies ; the people were 
alarmed by fears of an invasion ; an opportune report from Major- 
General Edwards insisted upon the necessity, both on the ground 
of economy and efficiency, of combined military action for defen- 
sive purposes. Relying on the sentiments he had awakened, Sir 
Henry Parkes requested a conference of Prime Ministers to dis- 
cuss the holding of a National Convention for the drafting of a 
Federal Constitution. | 

The politicians were slower than the people to appreciate his 
large conception, and efforts were made at first to turn the current 


* “T am convinced,” said the great statesman, “that the whole matter is 
wrongly based. It is impossible for any body constitutionally feebler than. the 
Colonial Parliaments to stand any strain in legislation against any strong public 
feeling in any one of them. . . . The Federal Council is based on the idea 
of initiating Federation . . . butasit stands it wants the elemental strength 
of election. It wants the strength of the highest authority, which is the authority 
‘of the people of the several Colonies. No Federal Council is capable of putting 
‘out strength unless it isa Convention elected by the representatives of the people” 
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of public feeling towards a strengthening of the Federal Council. 
Sir Henry put an end to these suggestions by publishing a circular 
despatch exposing the defects of the Federal Council, and appealing 
to the people of Australia to recognize that “ the time was ripe for 
union.” He suggested the holding of a National Convention con- 
sisting of an equal number of members chosen out of the Parlia- 
ments of each Colony, half representing the Ministerialists and half 
the Opposition, for the purpose of devising and reporting upon an 
adequate scheme of Government. It is noticeable that in this 
despatch, and for some time subsequently, Sir Henry Parkes urged 
Australian Federation upon the type of the Dominion of Canada, 
an idea which he reluctantly abandoned in 1891 in deference to an 
overwhelming provincial feeling in favour of the less centralized 
type of the United States.* A Convention chosen in the manner 
suggested by Sir Henry Parkes met in Melbourne in 1890 under 
the presidency of the Hon. James Service. ‘lhe proceedings were 
entirely deliberative, and were directed to obtaining expressions of 
opinion on the policy of Federation and the leading features of a 
Federal Constitution. After a full and useful discussion the Con- 
vention was adjourned to Sydney, where it met in 1891 for the 
purpose of framing a Bill.) The chief burden of this work, which 
has met with general commendation, fell upon Sir 8. Griffith, the 
present Chief Justice of Queensland, an expert draftsman who has 
made the Queensland Statute Book a model. 

The framework of the Bill of 1891 has been substantially adopted, 
as have the words of many clauses, by the draftsmen of the Bill of 
1898 ; and, indeed, the important points of difference between the 
two meaures are not numerous. When the Convention separated 
it was intended that the Bill should be submitted to each Parlia- 
ment, which should suggest amendments for the consideration at 
another meeting ; but these anticipations were never realized. 

Sir H. Parkes was at once confronted by a formidable opposition 
in New South Wales. Mr. Reid (the present Premier of New 
South Wales), a Free Trader, who had three years earlier attacked 
Sir H. Parkes for giving Free Trade priority upon his programme 
over Local Government, now discovered that union was destructive 
of Free Trade. Even while the Convention was sitting he had 
opened his campaign, impugning the motives of Federalists, and 
picturing as a consequence of union the ruin of New South Wales. 
It was then that he spoke a famous parable, comparing the Free- 
Trade New South Wales to a teetotaller proposing to keep house 
with five drunkards. 

In this spirit Mr. Reid moved an amendment to the Address in 


* “T have no hesitation in saying that I will never be a party to any Constitu- 
tion which is formed on the Canadian lines.”’—G, H. Reid, May 21st, 1890, 
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Reply in order to prevent consideration of the Bill; but was de- 
feated by 67 to 35 votes. In the following week, with his present 
Attorney-General, Mr. Want, he joined the Protectionist Oppo- 
sition in a want of confidence motion, which resulted in the defeat 
of the Free Trade Ministry and a consequent dissolution. 

From this time forward Mr. Reid’s Anti-Federal zeal sensibly 
cooled. At the General Election he barely held his seat for East 
Sydney—a constituency which had always treated him with especial 
favour—being last instead of first of the elected candidates. After 
this rebuff his speeches became appreciably more moderate ; and 
he was careful henceforward to make use of arguments which 
did not lead directly to conclusions against any form of union 
but which might afterwards be explained away as criticisms of 
the particular form which was then proposed. 

The meeting of the new Parliament, in which the Labour Party 
appeared for the first time, brought fresh obstacles to be sur- 
mounted. ‘This section numbered eighteen in a House of 141 
Members, and were able to turn the scale between the Ministerialists 
and the united forces of the direct Protectionist Opposition and 
the Anti-Federal Free Traders under Mr. Reid. ‘The Labour Party 
has never been enthusiastic for Federation, and has frequently 
been suspected of hostility to the movement. It is certain that 
in 1891 the Party put certain local questions, of which electoral 
reform on the basis of “one man one vote” was the principal, 
before any larger question of Australian concern. 

Sir Henry had a difficult choice to make. If he pressed forward 
the Federal Bill defeat was certain. If, on the other hand, he 
delayed to do so, public feeling would cool and the opportunity 
might pass. If he need only have considered the tactical considera- 
tions which so readily presented themselves to his critics at the 
time, and have been so often urged against him since, his choice 
was easy. ‘lhe veriest tyro in politics could see that it was better 
to be beaten in a big fight upon an Australian question than to 
leave office ignominiously after a series of small defeats. Indeed, 
this is so obvious that critics with imperfect knowledge have been 
compelled to seek an explanation of Sir Henry Parkes’ fatal deter- 
mination to give priority to the Electoral Bill, not to want of 
courage or desire to cling to office (Sir Henry’s deadliest enemy 
could never make such charges), but in the more ingeniously 
malignant theory, that he had become indifferent to the great cause. 
The truth is (as Sir Henry Parkes has frequently informed me, 
although his keen sense of constitutional propriety prevented him 
from disclosing this in his defence), that he was pressed from the 
highest quarters, with an urgency which was almost a command, 
to remain at the head of affairs in order to avoid a danger to the 
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public credit. Rumblings of the coming financial crisis could 
already be heard by experts, and loan negotiations were in 
progress which depended for success upon the confidence of London 
lenders in the Administration. Sir Henry Parkes was known and 
trusted, while Sir George Dibbs, who would have been his successor, 
had not at the time made his mark as a financier. Lord Jersey 
accordingly, with a correct appreciation of the situation, urged Sir 
Henry not to give up office until the loan was floated, and, as the 
deceased statesman has informed me, twice induced him to with- 
draw his proffered resignation. The Government fell at length 
upon a question of trifling importance without having been able 
to submit the Federal Bill, and were succeeded by a Protectionist 
Government under Sir George Dibbs. Mr. Barton, who had been 
a member of the Convention, and who, although a Protectionist, 
had on account of his Federal sympathies gained more votes than 
Mr. Reid at the General Election in the Free 'l'rade constituency 
of East Sydney, joined the Administration as Attorney-General 
upon the understanding that he was to have a free hand in dealing 
with the Convention Bill. Mr. Barton has been much attacked, 
and undoubtedly exposed himself to criticism by failing during his 
two years tenure of office to advance the Federal movement another 
stage* ; but, looking back upon events without party bias, it must 
be admitted that the times were unfavourable. People are not 
willing to give attention to constitutional changes during a financial 
panic, and Mr. Barton’s hands were full in dealing with the failure 
of the Building Societies which precipitated the Bank crisis. I 
believe, further, that when the history of the Administration comes 
to be fully disclosed, it will be found that the avowed Anti-Federal 
sympathies of Sir George Dibbs and the majority of his colleagues 
hampered Mr. Barton’s actions more than he anticipated when 
he joined the Ministry. Certainly Sir Henry Parkes, who was 
acquainted with all the facts, never questioned Mr. Barton’s sin- 
cerity ; and the success of Federation owes much even during this 
period of stagnation to Mr. Barton’s unceasing efforts to keep the 
question alive by means of public meetings. 

During this delay other questions had come to the front, and the 
General Election of 1894 turned principally upon the issue of Land 
Value Taxation. As a result, Mr. Reid was called upon to form a 
Ministry. Sir Henry Parkes had withdrawn from the nominal 
direction of the Liberal Party, but remained its natural leader and 
the most powerful exponent of its views. He occupied towards Mr. 
Reid much the same position in the councils of the Party that Mr. 


Gladstone occupied towards Lord Hartington in 1880. Sir Henry 


* Mr. Barton did carry a resolution through the Assembly ay proving of the 
principles of the Commonwealth Bill. 
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had refused to contest his seat upon the lines of local politics, 
insisting that no true friend of Federation could choose such a 
time to alter the local tariff or make other fiscal changes which 
would further complicate the problem of lederal finance by 
widening the difference between the financial system of New South 
Wales and that of the other Colonies. Everyone now admits that 
these were the words of wisdom; but unhappily they fell at the 
time upon deaf ears. It was hoped—a hope that has not been 
realized—that Mr. Reid would introduce a system of direct taxation 
which should not only be useful as a measure of finance but would 
also prove a powerful instrument of social and economic reform ; 
and in this belief many of Sir Henry’s strongest supporters 
deliberately elected to put this local policy even before Federation. 
Most of us have now realized that we grasped at the shadow aud 
lost the substance. Mr. Reid came into office in August, 1894, 
upon a wave of popular enthusiasm, pledged to the hilt to an 
immediate alteration of the tariff and the imposition of direct 
taxation. He preferred to spend his first year in strengthening his 
personal position by clever Parliamentary manceuvres, and first 
directed his attention to Sir Henry Parkes. ‘The latter perceived 
that Mr. Reid was most assailable upon his Anti-Federal side, but 
did not calculate that Mr. Reid’s equally acute perception would 
turn him in a few months into a Federalist as ardent as Sir Henry 
Parkes himself. Towards the end of 1894 Mr. Reid proposed to 
re-start the Federal movement from the beginning, and recommended 
his proposal by the attractive suggestion that a new Constituent 
Convention should be called of elected representatives. He rightly 
calculated that the passage of the necessary Acts of Parliament, 
the election of delegates, and other preliminaries would enable him 
to stave the question off for at least two years, during which 
period he would (to use his own phrase) have “‘ drawn Sir Henry 
Parkes’ teeth.” He accordingly invited the Prime Ministers of the 
other Colonies to meet him in conference at Hobart during the 
summer (Christmas) of 1895-6. Another year elapsed before the 
Parliament of New South Wales passed the necessary Act to authorize 
the election of delegates, and it was not until March, 1897 (after 
Sir Henry Parkes’ death), that the Convention met for the first time 
at Adelaide. The Session was interrupted by the departure of the 
Prime Minister for London to attend the Jubilee, and was resumed 
in Sydney at August. In the intervai each House of Parliament 
in the several Colonies had suggested amendments in the Draft 
Bill that had been prepared at Adelaide. Another adjournment 
was made in September on account of the imminence of a General 
Election in Victoria ; and the final sitting took place in Melbourne 
between January 20th and March 12th of the following ycar (19x). 
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Altogether the Convention was engaged during four and half 
months in the work of framing a Federal Constitution. It is not 
my purpose to discuss the shaping of the Bill, because this is a 
subject of more interest to Australians than English readers; it 
will be enough to say that the Convention was organized as a House 
of Parliament under the leadership of Mr. Barton (N.S.W.), who, 
with Mr. R. E. O’Connor (N.S.W.) and Sir John Downer (S.A.), 
formed the Drafting Committee. ‘The burden of the Convention’s 
labours fell upon these three gentlemen and upon the Chairman 
of Committees, Sir Richard Baker (S.A.). It would be invidious 
to particularize the services of individual members, nor is it easy 
for a participant to estimate the worth of the debates; but all 
critics have agreed that the discussions showed great knowledge 
and ability, and I need not fear to name among the leaders Messrs. 
Deakin,* Isaacs, Trenwith, and Sir George Turner (Victoria), and 
Messrs. Symon, Holder, and Glynn (S.A.), and Mr. Henry 
(Tasmania). 

Having now brought the Bill through the Convention, it will be 
convenient to interrupt the narrative by a short summary of its 
contents. 


THe CoNstTIrtuTION OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 


The Commonwealth Bill of 1898, like its predecessor of 1891, 
was founded on resolutions, which, after full discussion, were 
referred to three committees—the Constitutional, the Finance, and 
the Judiciary. These committees reported toa Drafting Committee, 
who submitted a Bill to the Convention for discussion and amend- 
ment. The Drafting Committee, of which Mr. Barton was chairman, 
thus occupied in the debates of the Convention something of the 
position of a Ministry towards a Parliament. The resolutions 
which sufficiently define the scope of the Bill were in these 
terms :— 


That in order to enlarge the powers of self-government of the people of Australia 
it is desirable to create a Federal Government, which shall exercise authority 
throughout the Federated Colonies subject to the following principal conditions :— 

1. That the powers, privileges, and territories of the several existing Colonies 
shall remain intact, except in respect of such surrenders as may be agreed upon to 
secure uniformity of law and administration in matters of common concern, 

2. That after the establishment of the Federal Government there shall be no 
alteration of the territorial possessions or boundaries of any Colony without the 
consent of the Colony or Colonies concerned. 


* It is hardly possible to over-estimate the services rendered to the cause of 
Australian Union by Mr. Alfred Deakin. A champion of Sir Henry Parkes’ first 
proposals at a time when that eminent man was an object of odium and suspicion 
throughout Victoria, he steadily bore down provincial jealousies and, by his 
eloquence and untiring energy, largely contributed to that splendid outburst of 
Australian sentiment among the native born Victorians which swept the doubters 
off their feet and carried the Bill to victory on June 3rd, 1598, 
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3. Thatthe exclusive power to impose and collect duties of Customs and Excise, 
and give bounties, shall be vested in the Federal Parliament. 

4, That the exclusive control of the military and naval defences of the Federated 
Colonies shall be vested in the Federal Parliament. 

5. That the trade and intercourse between the Federated Colonies, whether by 
land or sea, shall become and remain absolutely free. 

Subject to the carrying out of these and such other conditions as may be here- 
after deemed necessary, this Convention approves of the framing of a Federal 
Constitution, which shall establish :— 

(a) A Parliament to consist of two Houses, namely, a States Assembly, or Senate, 
and a National Assembly, or House of Representatives ; the States Assembly to 
consist of representatives of each Colony, to hold office for such periods and to be 
chosen in such manner as will best secure to that Chamber a perpetual existence, 
combined with definite responsibility to the people of the State which shall have 
chosen them ; the National Assembly to be elected by districts formed on a popu- 
lation basis, and to possess the sole power of originating all Bills, appropriating 
revenue, or imposing taxation. 

(6) An Executive, consisting of a Governor-General, to be appointed by the 
Queen, and of such persons as from time to time may be appointed as his advisers. 

(c) A Supreme Federal Court, which shall also be the High Court of Appeal for 
each Colony in the Federation. 


The cardinal feature of these resolutions is the preservation of 
responsible government in a Federal system. The Commonwealth 
of Australia will offer the first instance in political history of a 
Federal Government acting on the peculiarly British principles of 
Ministerial responsibility. In the United States no member of the 
Executive can hold a seat in Congress ; while in Canada the appoint- 
ment of Senators by Ministerial nomination, and the provision that 
the residue of unallotted powers is with the: Dominion and not 
with the States, make that form of government rather an example 
of a limited unification than a Federation. In Australia, however, 
the Federal idea has been rigidly adhered to, except where it has 
had to yield to the exigencies of the Cabinet system. From the 
first there have been two schools of Federal thought—the one 
urging a unification for limited purposes, in which the States should 
no longer have any rights as States in respect of the matters agreed 
to be transferred to the Federal Government, the other insisting, 
on historic as well as theoretic grounds, that a union of States 
required a recognition of the States as such. The latter view pre- 
vailed in 1891; and although at the election of delezates in 1897 
the Labour Party advocated limited consolidation, their views did 
not receive substantial support in any of tne Colonies. Thus from 
the outset of its deliberations the Convention was pledged to a 
system of Federal Union, which meant in practical working that 
before any measure became law it should be approved by a majority 
of federating States as well as by a majority of the people. It 
logically followed from this conception of a Federal Union that 
each State—the smallest with the biggest—should be in a position 
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of equality in the Senate or States House,* and it would seem a 
corollary of this principle of equal representation that the powers of 
the two Houses should be identical. Some of the delegates from 
the smaller States did not shrink from carrying this doctrine to 
this extreme; and the fate of the Constitution hung for a long 
time in the balance, while the dispute raged at Adelaide over tle 
power of the two Houses. At one time the hope of settlement had 
almost been abandoned, and had a division been taken at the anti- 
cipated hour a majority would have been recorded in favour of the 
States’ right doctrine that the Senate should have an equal power 
with the House of Representatives in respect of money Bills. But 
calmer heads suggested an adjournment until the next day, by 
which time three representatives of Tasmania and one from South 
Australia, whose names deserve to be remembered with gratitude— 
Messrs. Henry, Lewis, Brown, and Glynn—yielded to the urgent 
representations of the delegates from the larger Colonies, and voted 
for the sake of union in favour of the supremacy of the House of 
Representatives in money matters. 

As might have been anticipated in a British Assembly, the final 
result was a compromise. The House of Representatives retains 
the power of the purse, as an essential instrument for the control 
of Ministers. Appropriation Bills, Tax Bills, can only be originated 
in the House of Representatives and cannot be amended by the 
Senate, but may be rejected. The Senate, however, may return 
such a Bill with suggestions—a distinction which is not, as some 
critics think, merely nominal, but one which retains to the House 
of Representatives the full responsibility for the final shape of the 
measure. The Senate cannot amend any Bill so as to increase any 
charge or burden on the people. In all other respects it has equal 
legislative power. ‘These provisions are a recognition of the fact 
that the system of Ministerial responsibility means, in British 
practice, responsibility to one House only, namely, the House which 
has the control of supply.+ Whether or not the Cabinet system is 
compatible with Federation remains yet to be seen. Certainly the 
experiment to combine the two is full of interest, and the difficulties 
have not been overlooked by those who make it. One of the 
earliest utterances upon the subject was from Sir Richard Baker 
(S.A.), a disbeliever in the compatibility of the two systems. 
‘Hither Federation,” he said, “ will destroy responsible govern- 
ment, or responsible government wili destroy Federation.” The 
tramers of the Commonwealth Bill determined that if they were 


* Each State has six Senators. 


+ ‘©The Cabinet system is incompatible with a true Federation, because you can 


never have a responsible Government which has to be responsible to two Houses.” 
(Speech by Sir R. Baker.) 
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driven to make this choice they would rather preserve the practice 
of responsible Government than the logical] cohesion of the Federal 
idea. To this end further provisions were introduced into the Bill 
to deal with cases of conflict between the two Houses. As the Bill 
left the Convention it provided that if the House of Representatives 
twice passed any Bill to which the Senate declined to agree 
both Houses of Parliament might be dissolved. If after the 
dissolution no agreement could be come to, a joint sitting of both 
Houses was to be held. If the Bill passed by a three-fifths majority 
of those present and voting, it was to become law. 

These deadlock provisions, as they are called, were the subject 
of much discussion. On the one hand it was urged that to deprive 
the Senate of a power to Veto rendered the equal representation of 
the States an illusory protection, and was taking away with the one 
hand what had been given with the other; that conflicts were not 
likely to arise over any of the subjects within the legislative power 
of Parliament; and that if they did occur, a majority of the 
Senators, who would represent a majority of the States, ought not 
to be coerced by the larger populations. ‘“ Deadlocks,” it was 
said, “are not always disadvantageous; they are also the price we 
pay for Constitutional freedom, and can only be avoided in a 
despotism.” True, however, to its belief in the necessity of main- 
taining the supremacy of one House, the Convention, on the motion 
of the writer, agreed to make both Houses liable to simulta- 
neous dissolution. This, it was argued, was a sufficient safeguard 
against factious opposition to Ministerial proposals, or impervious- 
ness to popular ideas from excess of Senatorial dignity. 

Still, these concessions failed to satisfy the Parliaments of New 
South Wales and Victoria. In both these Colonies the equal 
representation of the States in the Senate met with strong oppo- 
sition; the ghosts of the dead controversies between the two 
Houses of the local Legislatures still walked the political field, and 
Liberals and Conservatives alike discussed the functions of a Federal 
Senate as though it were a local Upper House. Memories of 
traditional conflicts so overpowered the popular judgment that a 
Senate to be elected by the whole people of every State upon the 
widest possible suffrage was pictured as a bedy of Conservatives, 
the limitation of whose powers became a “ democratic” cry. 

‘These misgivings were artfully fostered by the provincialists, 
who, fixing their attention only on the Senate, and conveniently 
ignoring that representation in the House of Representatives was 
according to population, declared that Tasmania had six times the 
voting power of New South Wales, although her population was 
200,000 against a population of 1,200,000. The representatives of 
the larger Colonies were compelled to bow in this respect to popular 
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feeling, and agreed that if after a dissolution of both Houses the 
difference was still unsettled, a joint sitting should be held, at which 
a majority of three-fifths of members present and voting could pass 
a Bill. 

Sir G.. Turner (Vict.) proposed that a bare majority should 
prevail at this joint sitting as at others; but Mr. Reid at that time 
preferred the three-fifths proposed by his colleague, Mr. Carruthers, 
which was accordingly inserted in the Bill at the Sydney sitting, 
and was the more readily accepted by the representatives of the 
smaller Colonies, because they believed no difficulty would be ever 
likely to arise between the two Houses which would not be settled 
by a joint dissolution. 

The provision for a joint sitting necessitated a provision for 
maintaining a balance between the Members of the two Houses. 
The Bill was accordingly altered in this respect to provide that the 
number of representatives should be as near as may be twice that 
of the Senate. 

As finally constituted, the Federal Parliament wiil consist of two 
Houses, both elected upon an absolutely popular basis, viz., man- 
hood suffrage without plural voting, and in the case of South 
Australia, with womanhood suffrage as well. ‘The Federal Parlia- 
ment will subsequently make a uniform suffrage of its own. The 
House of Representatives will be returned by the several Colonies 
according to population, with one Member to about 50,000 voters ; 
but no State will have less than five Members. According to the 
latest figures of population, the Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives will be as follows :— 

New South Wales, 26; Victoria, 23; Queensland, 10; South 
Australia, 7; Tasmania, 5; West Australia, 5. Total, 76. The 
Senate will consist of six Members from each State which adopts 
the Constitution from the beginning, but the representation of any 
Colony which comes in afterwards will be matter of arrangement. 

The Federal Parliament can only exercise the authority expressly 
conferred upon it by the Constitution. It has legislative power 
over many subjects of general Australian concern, such as defence, 
banking, lighthouses, fisheries, currency, on which uniformity of 
legislation is desirable. It has also an unlimited power of taxation 
for Commonwealth purposes. It can borrow money on the credit of 
the Commonwealth, regulate foreign and inter-State trade or com- 
merce, appoint an inter-State Commission to provide against any 
infringement by railway rebates or other devices of the provisions 
for freedom of intercourse and commerce between the States, deal 
with all matters relating to navigation and shipping, post and tele- 
graph services, quarantine, bankruptcy, immigration, and emigra- 
tion, &c., kc. On most of these subjects, however, the laws of the 
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State will not be interfered with until they are superseded by the 
laws of the Commonwealth. As regards duties of Customs and 
Excise, however, the Commonwealth powers will be exclusive from 
the first. 

The Constitution provides that the Commonwealth must establish 
a uniform tariff within two years after coming into existence, and 
from that day inter-Colonial duties will come to an end. There will 
be absolute freedom of trade from one end of the Commonwealth to 
the other. An exception has been made in regard to Western 
Australia, which may retain its duties for five years. They de- 
crease, however, to vanishing point by one-fifth each year. 

The Executive Government of the Commonwealth will consist of 
a Governor-General and a Federal Executive Council, consisting of 
not more than seven members, who shall be the Ministers of State 
for the Commonwealth. These Ministers must be Members of one or 
other House of the Parliament. The Federal Government is to take 
over as soon as practicable the departments of post, telegraphs and 
telephones, naval and military defences, lighthouses and quaran- 
tine. ‘These matters will, therefore, come at once within the sphere 
of Federal authority. Civil servants of any State, on being trans- 
ferred to the Commonwealth, will retain all their existing and 
accruing rights of pension, gratuity, retiring allowance, «c. 

The Constitution also creates a High Court of Australia, consist- 
ing of a Chief Justice and not less than two Judges. ‘The High 
Court is to be a general court of appeal from the Supreme Courts 
of the States. It is also to have original jurisdiction in a few mat- 
ters of federal concern. Its decision is to be absolutely final in 
cases which involve the interpretation of the Federal Constitution 
or of the Constitutions of the States, unless the public interests of 
some other part of Her Majesty’s dominions are also involved ; but 
in all other cases the Privy Council may grant leave to appeal 
to the Queen in Council. In addition to the High Court there 
is to be au Inter-State Commission to carry out the provisions 
of the Constitution and Federal laws relating to foreign and 
inter-State trade and commerce. It will have jurisdiction over 
railways, rivers, and other channels of inter-State trade. The 
object aimed at is to prevent any unfair preferences or discrimina- 
tions in the way of rates. The decisions of the Commission are to 
be subject to appeal to the High Court on questions of law only. 

The Constitution can be amended by vote of the people by 
means of the Referendum, but any amendment must be agreed 
to. by a majority of the electors voting and also by a majority 
of the States. As the Bill now stands the concurrence of both 
Houses is required before any amendment can be submitted to 
popular vote. But it has been proposed at the Premier's 
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conference of 1899 that either House may act in this manner 
independently of the other, and this is the form which the Consti- 
tution will ultimately take. 


Tue Ficur ror Union. 

It was agreed between the Prime Ministers that the Bill I have 
just described should be submitted on June 3rd, 1898, to a popular 
vote for acceptance or rejection as a whole. 

Then ensued a great contest. In each Colony an important 
section of the Press was coldly critical ; politicians were indifferent ; 
a Labour Party was suspicious; and powerful provincial interests 
formed active centres of hostility. In each Colony also the 
statisticians and financiers condemned the financial proposals of 
the Bill; but this unanimity was the less terrifying because 
these critics in each province foretold the exaltation of the other 
provinces upon the ruin of their own, and no two of them agreed 
upon the causes of the coming disaster or the methods of escape. 

The Australian Natives Association of Victoria struck the key- 
note of the contest in a demonstration of such importance that it 
forced the Age (the leading Protectionist newspaper, which in 
most political matters is the ruler of Victorian Ministries) from 
an attitude of open hostility into a sulky acquiescence. [rom 
that moment the success of the Bill in Victoria was assured. Mr. 
Higgins, one cf the Victorian delegates, led the opponents with 
‘great ability, but only succeeded in securing 22,099 negative votes 
against 100,520 ayes. 

Tasmania, where the leading newspaper opposed the Bill, and 
whose interests were undoubtedly exposed to risk by the financial 
clauses, was captured by her young men, who, fired by the 
enthusiasm of Victoria, conducted a spirited campaign in every 
part of that reputedly sleepy island. The votes were: ayes, 11,706; 
noes, 2,716. | 

In South Australia, where the poll was taken on June 4th, the 
votes were: ayes, 35,500; noes, 17,520. 

It had been agreed that Western Australia should not take the 
poll till a later period. 

The interest of the struggle centerd in New South Wales. Of 
all the Colonies she, from the extent and variety of her resources, 
could best afford to stand alone. She was proud of her fiscal 
freedom, and Federation meant a certain raising of the tariff. She 
had smarted for many years under the unneighbourly taxes 
imposed upon her trade by hostile tariffs. The magnitude of her 
income from the public lands and the pernicious practice of 
supplementing deficiencies in the consolidated revenue by paying 
ordinary annual expenditure from loan funds made it easy for 
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provincialists to draw misleading comparisons between her financial 
condition and that of other Colonies. Thus in no Colony was it 
easier for ignorance to appeal to local patriotism or for malice to 
excite provincial jealousies. Speakers and writers who were con- 
veniently blind to the daily loss which she was suffering from 
disunion exhausted themselves in lamentations over the “sacrifices” 
which were demanded of the Mother Colony and in denunciations 
of her avaricious neighbours, The Attorney-General, Mr. Want,* 
described his fellow Australians across the borders as “ thieves” 
and ‘‘ wolves.” Mr. Reid, the Prime Minister, while declaring his 
intention to support the Kill,t compared them more elaborately to 
“spiders” who were working the “ confidence trick” upon the 
unsuspecting innocence of New South Wales! The Press organ 
of the Government, the Sydney Daily Telegraph, wrote in its 
leading articles that the Victorians were “only united by the 
common instinct of loot in the desire to plunder New South 
Wales!” Indeed, the childish violence with which provincialists 
conducted their campaign would be beyond belief did we not know 
that quarrels between kinsmen are always the most bitter. 

The more serious opposition (though it may be doubted whether 
it was more effective) came from a curious combination of the 
Labour Party and the wealthier classes, which found expression in 
the colurans of the Daily Telegraph. The Labour Party objected 
to the Constitutional provisions, and the “ classes” took alarm at 
the financial. A Constitution which gives manhood suffrage, an 
elective Second Chamber, and responsible Government, and also 
empowers the Governor on the advice of his Ministers to dissolve 
both Houses, is not, one would think, justly to be condemned as 
“undemocratic.” Certainly none of the present Constitutions of 
the Australian Colonies contain such liberal provisions. Neverthe- 
less, the cry was raised against this Bill that the equal representa- 
tion of the States destroyed majority rule. Federalists contended 
in reply that equal representation was by universal consent a 
practical necessity of any union, and that in the unlikely event of 
« combination of the small against the larger Colonies the dead- 

* While Mr. Reid was speaking against the Bill, and at the same time shielding 
himself from Federalist attacks by declaring his determination of voting for it, 
Mr. Want resigned his office of Attorney-General in order to denounce Federation 
on any terms with greater freedom. Mr. Reid kept this office vacant until the 
vote had been taken, when, after a dramatic scene, in which Mr. Want and himself 
publicly exchanged congratulations on the result of their joint efforts, the former 


was reappointed to his old position! Mr. Barton was fond of saying of the two 


friends that they went about to kill the Bill—Mr. Want with a bludgeon, Mr. 
Reid with slow poison. 


+ Mr. Reid’s conduct in voting for the Bill and speaking against it has given 
a new term to Australian political slang—the ‘‘ Yes—No” attitude. ‘His Aye 
shall be Aye, and his Nay, Nay ; and his Yes—No shall be Yes—No!”’ 
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lock provisions gave ample security against oppression. But the 
*‘ democratic” opposition was not satisfied, and claimed the right 
for a majority of voters, even though all were living in one State, 
to coerce the inhabitants of the rest of the Federation, They either 
could not or would not see that a mass referendum taken without 
regard to State boundaries might in a short time place the 
smaller States at the mercy of the two large cities of Sydney and 
Melbourne, and was inconsistent with the preservation of that 
separate existence of the States which was one of the terms of the 
Federal compact. 

Such considerations had, of course, no weight with the earnest 
advocates of a limited unification, while they were too abstruse to 
influence voters who were ignorant of the provisions of the Bill 
and unfamiliar with Federal questions. In this way “ majority rule” 
became a most effective cry. 

The opposition of the wealthy classes was based on other grounds : 
while some of them denounced the Bill as ultra-democratic, and 
others because it threatened the centralizing railway policy under 
which trade is forced from its natural channels into Sydney, the 
majority were afraid of increase in taxation. 

The finance clauses of the Bill are in effect as follows: The Cus- 
toms and Excise duties of the various States will be at once handed 
over to the Federal Government; but it is provided that at least 
three-quarters of the amount must (during the next ten years)* be 
returned to the States for the first five years, according to the 
amount contributed by each, but afterwards on such basis as 
Parliament thinks fair. ‘lhe expenditure of the Commonwealth is 
to be charged to the States in proportion to population. The 
public debts of the States may be taken over either in whole or in 
part, whatever Parliament so determine; and the railways of the 
States may also be taken over, but only with the consent of the 
State from which they are to be taken. 

It must be admitted that these proposals do not recommend 
themselves to unfriendly critics. Where they are precise they are 
clumsy, and alarming where they are indefinite. The problem of 
Federal finance is, in truth, insoluble until we gain experience of 
the course of commerce, and of the changes in industry under the 
new and wholly unprecedented conditions of inter-Colonial Free 
Trade. The problem may be stated in this way. Each Colony by 
surrendering the power to levy duties of Custom and Excise deprives 
itself of its principal source of income. It is true that each Colony is 
also relieved of some expenditure; but this falls very far short of 
the amount of revenue surrendered. Consequently, unless some 
arrangement can be made by which the Commonwealth can make 


The words in ( ) were added at the Conference of Prime Ministers in 
January, 1899. 
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up the local deficiency, each State must either impose fresh taxation 
or have its finances in disorder. As the present Customs and 
Excise revenue of the federating Colonies, after deducting the 
revenue derived from the inter-Colonial duties which, under Federa- 
tion, will cease to exist, is between £6,000,000 and £7,000,000, and 
the annual requirements of the Commonwealth will not exceed 
£1,750,000 and will probably be much less, it would at first seem 
an easy matter to devise some method of compensating the States. 
Difficulties, however, are at once created by the fact that the pro- 
portion borne by the revenue surrendered to the total revenue 
collected differs in each Colony. Accordingly, if any attempt were 
made to return the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth according 
to the requirements of each State, an unfair burden would be cast 
upon those States which have at present the lighter tariffs. If, on the 
other hand, the return of the surplus is to be per capita, then those 
States which consume the greatest quantities of heavily taxed 
articles, such as beer and spirits, will have to pay more than their 
fair share of the common tariff in aid of taxpayers in such States 
as South Australia, where home-grown wine is the principal 
beverage. Further complications are introduced by the impossibility 
of determining beforehand what the tariff will be and how much 
it will produce in the several States. All that can be predicted 
with certainty is that since the standard of living is much the same 
throughout Australia the yield of any tariff will tend to be the 
same per capita throughout the Federation. But this tendency 
will not be practically effective until commerce and industry have 
had time to adjust themselves to the new conditions of inter- 
Colonial Free T'rade: and even then there will be inequalities 
between the States, arising from the difference in the habits occa- 
sioned by different pursuits. A mining State, for instance, will 
always consume a greater quantity of dutiable goods than an 
agricultural State, and a new State which is developing rapidly 
generally has a larger preponderance of male population and 
consequently a larger number of taxpayers than an older and more 
settled community. It is quite clear, therefore, that we have not 
yet sufficient data for any useful calculations as to the incidence of 
Federal taxation, and that the elaborate calculations which experts 
have made upon this subject are mere guesswork. 

The difficulties above referred to could, it is true, have been 
removed by relieving the States of further expenditure, and thus 
absorbing the surplus revenue of the Commonwealth. The taking 
over by the Commonwealth of the debts and the railways (which in 
Australia are State-owned) presented an obvious means of making 
this adjustment, and was steadily urged upon the Convention by a 
small party, who, although always in a minority, had the satis- 
faction of seeing their numbers continually increase. I must, 
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however, reluctantly admit that this proposal would not have been 
carried by the popular vote in either Victoria or New South Wales, 
although we may expect that after a few years of union the pro- 
vincial objections to this simple method of escape from the compli- 
cations of our financial system will no longer be effective. 

The wide difference between the financial system of New South 
Wales, which has direct taxation, a very low tariff, and a large 
land revenue, and that of the other Colonies presented another 
financial difficulty which was peculiar to the Mother Colony. No 
one has denied that Federation must, for a time at any rate, increase 
our tariff; but it is impossible to say at present by how much it 
will be increased. Still, the certainty of some increase, and the 
uncertainty of the amount, provided an admirable basis for terri- 
fying speculations. Many estimates were made, which varied with 
the audacity of the calculator; but the anticipated increase of 
taxation which was finally adopted by the Daily Telegraph was 
22s. 6d. per head. This was the estimate accepted by Mr. Reid until 
the result of the General Election convinced him that the statisticians 
were in error, and that for the sake of union New South Wales 
could safely accept the financial proposals which, as Chairman of 
the Financial Committee, he had himself proposed to the Con- 
vention and denounced a few weeks afterwards as “ intolerable.” 

But the object of bitterest attack was an unnecessary, but 
practically harmless, proposal of Sir Edward Braddon, that the 
Commonwealth should be obliged to return to the States at least 15s. 
out of every £ collected in Customs and Excise. This clause, which 
has become known as the Braddon blot, and which, like a blot on 
a piece of paper, is an excrescence, even although the writing may 
be legible beneath it, has been the cause of more misunderstanding 
and hostility than anything else in the Bill. Intended as a rough 
but practical guarantee to the smaller States, it has been generally 
interpreted as a direction to the Commonwealth that it shall raise 
four times the revenue that it requires for its own expenses. If, 
however, it is remembered that the total Customs and Excise 
revenues surrendered by the States amount to about four times the 
expenditure of the Commonwealth, and that the surplus revenue 
has to be returned to the States, it will be seen that the Braddon 
clause is quite unnecessary, because it only directs the Common- 
wealth Treasurer to do that which he is already required to do. 
The clause, however, would become mischievous if it becomes 
necessary to raise money suddenly in anticipation of the annual 
appropriation, and it is manifestly out of place in a Constitution. 
It will be readily understood that its harmless character would only 
be perceived by that small portion of the community who kept 
before their minds the ratio between Federal requirements and 
Federal revenues. 
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I have said that the opinions which I have just endeavoured to 
- summarize found expression in the Sydney Daily Telegraph, and 
my record would be incomplete if I did not acknowledge that the 
temporary success of provincialism must be mainly attributed to 
the efforts of this journal, which gained a Press triumph upon 
June 3rd, 1898, which is without a parallel in Australia. Its proprie- 
tors, who are chiefly Sydney merchants, exhausted the resources of 
the printer’s art in pictorial and literary descriptions of the unsus- 
pected risks of union, and despatched on the eve of the poll a 
terrifying supplement containing a collection of these awful prog- 
nostications to every elector in the Colony. The results of the 
voting proved the efficiency of these tactics. In Sydney, where 
the Federalists anticipated a reverse, they gained a small majority ; 
while in the country districts, where Federalist newspapers did not 
circulate and Federalist speakers could not reach, the bogies of the 
Daily Telegraph so worked upon the fear of many timid Federalists 
that the Bill did not obtain the great majority which was expected 
from the country vote. 

Even in the face of this antagonism the Bill was approved in New 
South Wales by a majority of 5,637 votes, the numbers being: 
ayes, 71,595; noes, 66,228. This success, however, did not mean 
the adoption of the Bill. By a treacherous abandonment of the 
understanding, upon the faith of which each Colony had passed 
the Act that authorized the Referendum, the provincialists in the 
Parliament of New South Wales, with the acquiescence of Mr. 
Reid, who had not at that time realized the strength of the Federal 
feeling, had carried a measure, while the Convention was sitting, 
repealing that part of the Enabling Act which provided that the 
majority of votes should carry the Bill, and substituted a provision 
that the Bill should be considered lost in New South Wales if 
80,000 votes were not recorded in its favour.* By this means the 


wishes of the majority were thwarted and provincialism gained a 
further lease of life.+ ' 


* The Sydney Morning Herald well said that after the passage of his Act 
Mr. Reid and the Anti-Federalists ‘‘knew that they were playing with loaded 
dice.” 


+ The number of votes ‘cast for and against the Bill in the different Colonies is 
shown in the following table :— 


eae an SOUTH , , 
| N.S. W. | VICTORIA. AUSTRALIA. TASMANIA, TOTAL. 
For ... wel 71,595 100,520 35,800 11,706 219,621 
Against ... | 66,228 22,099 17,320 2,716 108,363 
Majority for i: tial "Oo 40 - 
the Bull 5,637 | 78,421 18,480 8,990 111,258 


It has been said that the total number of votes polled in New South Wales was 
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The situation then became extremely curious. ‘There was a 
majority for the Bill in every Colony, while the majority in its 
favour, taking Australia as a whole, wasoverwhelming. The most 
numerous section of the opponents of the Bill had based their 
opposition on the allegation that it did not provide for “ majority 
rule.” Yet, on the first occasion upon which the people of Australia 
had voted as a whole, these noisy advocates of “‘ majority rule”’ 
were foremost in declaring that their own minority should prevail. 
The Federalists on their part could take no immediate steps to 
gratify the wishes of the majority, both because Mr. Reid still 
held the reins of Government and because all the constitutional 
machinery for giving effect to the Convention Bill had gone with 
the effluxion of the Enabling Act. 

Both parties in New South Wales accordingly prepared them- 
selves for a General Election. The result of the voting had 
proved an unsuspected strength of Federal sentiment, to which 
Mr. Reid rapidly trimmed his sails. He first suggested that New 
South Wales should join the Federal Council, and, when this met 
with no support, proposed to form a union of the eastern Colonies 
against the southern and western—a scheme of disunion which 
was received with execration. ‘hen he invited the other Premiers 
to confer with him as to alterations of the Bill; but, as he de- 
clined to inform them what alterations he desired, this conference 
never took place. Finally he declared himself a Federalist, differing 
from Mr. Barton only in his methods of obtaining union. Mr. 
Barton, he said, would “ negotiate” with the other Colonies; he 
would “ demand ” from them the just rights of New South Wales 
and listen to no compromise.* 

In the meantime Mr. Barton and his friends had decided to 


so small as to indicate indifference on the part of the people of that Colony with 
regard to the question of Federation. If due regard be paid, however, to the 
circumstances under which the vote was taken it must be considered very heavy. 
Owing to the somewhat intricate provisions of the Electoral Act and their 
stringent interpretation by the Government a very large number of electors were 
disfranchised. There was, moreover, considerable delay and confusion in naming 
the polling places in the country districts, which also contributed to diminish the 
number of votes recorded. Taking these circumstances into consideration, it must 
be recognized that a vote of 137,823 out of a total enrolment of about 270,000 is 
indicative of anything but apathy. Mr. Reid has now promised that none of the 
administrative obstacles which were placed in the way of a large vote on June 3rd 
shall be permitted to hamper the expression of popular opinion in the next 
Referendum. It is probable that the 80,000 limit would have been reached if 
reasonable facilities had been afforded to record votes. 

* Extract from speech by Mr. Reid in June, 1898 :—“ There must be no com- 
promise, no more conferences, no more concessions,” An election poster was issued 
by Mr. Reid in his contest with Mr. Barton for the King Division, in which Mr 
Reid was described as a Federalist “‘who had dragged Federation from the 
gutter,” and Mr. Barton as being supported by ‘* Victorian gold.” 
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use their best endeavours to remove the stumbling-blocks to the 
more general acceptance of the Commonwealth Bill. Accordingly, 
after communicating with leading Federalists in the other Colonies, 
they declared that, if returned to power, they would endeavour to 
obtain an alteration of the Bill in three respects—(1) that the 
capital should be in New South Wales; (2) that the Braddon 
clause should be eliminated; (3) that at the joint sitting of the 
two Houses a bare majority should prevail instead of a three-fifths. 
Political enemies and others who did not perceive that support of a 
Bill does not necessarily involve a belief in the perfection of every 
clause, made these proposals a groundwork for charges of in- 
sincerity and inconsistency. But no one who reflects that the best 
of Constitutions will be useless unless it is based on the under- 
standing and affections of a people will deny that Mr. Barton chose 
a statesmanlike course in subordinating his own preferences to the 
desire of many of our people to obtain alterations in the Bill which 
did not affect its substantial structure. Mr. Reid capped these 
proposals by demanding in addition the reopening of all the 
questions which had been the subject of controversy during the 
Convention. He would be content at that time with nothing less 
than that the minority in New South Wales should force upon the 
rest of Australia its own particular views upon finance, the relations 
of the two Houses, the control of rivers, the question of bounties, 
and the amendment of the Constitution, and he would yield nothing 
to the other Colonies in the enforcement of his programme. 
Unknowingly repeating the words of Patrick Henny, who said of 
Virginia, “The other States cannot do without Virginia, and we 
can dictate to them what terms we please,” he insisted that New 
South Wales was in a position to demand her own conditions of 
accepting union.* 

Mr. Reid, however, was too shrewd a tactician to let the battle 
turn upon the rival policies of Mr. Barton and himself regarding 
Federation. Skilfully recognizing that party cries retain their 
influence long after they have lost their significance, he charged 
Mr. Barton and his friends with using their Federal sentiments as 
a disguise for an assault upon Free Trade, and by this device, 
being ably seconded by the Daily Telegraph, persuaded many 
voters that Mr. Barton’s accession to power would mean the 
dropping of Federation and the imposition of a local protective 
tariff. Nevertheless, the results of the elections showed a further 
increase of Federal strength—Mr. Reid’s majority fell from 37 
to 2, and three of his Ministers lost their seats. 


* Patrick Henny is described by a contemporary quoted by Mr. Bancroft in 
these terms: ‘‘He was a natural master of oratory and eloquence, but his 
capacity was small for dispassionate examination and logical argument. He was 
a lawyer, but his opinion as a lawyer was not worth a brass cent.” 
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Mr. Reid accepted the situation with his usual promptitude, 
and immediately abandoned his “stand and deliver” attitude 
towards the other Colonies. He, too, would now become a “ nego- 
tiator,” and would, moreover, no longer insist upon an irreducible 
minimum in his demands. Accordingly, he induced Parliament to 
“affirm its desire that the other Colonies should agree to 
reconsider”? eight provisions of the Bill. These included the 
three provisions affected by Mr. Barton’s proposals, and five others 
dealing with (a) the alteration of State boundaries, (b) the control 
of rivers, (c) the power of the Senate over money Bills, (d) appeals 
to the Privy Council, and (e) the financial clauses. The resolution 
as to the finances contained the remarkable declaration that if 
certain alterations could not be obtained, the House “ was pre- 
pared, for the sake of union, if it were placed in other respects 
upon a fair and just footing, to accept the financial system em- 
bodied in the Bill.” The carrying of this resolution without a 
word of explanation or discussion, and almost without protest from 
the Anti-Federal Press, offers a striking proof of the little confi- 
dence felt in their own figures by the ante-Referendum prophets 
of financial ruin! It is noticeable also that neither Mr. Reid nor 
any of his followers proposed the least alteration in the Bounties 
clause, nor referred after the General Election in any way to that 
most useful bogey of the late campaign. At the instance of the 
Labour Party another resolution was carried, affirming the desire 
of the House that the Constitution should be amended by a mass 
vote of the citizens without requiring the assent of a majority of 
States, and this Mr. Reid undertook to submit with the others to 
a Conference of Prime Ministers. 

During the debate upon the resolutions Mr. Reid made a further 
concession to the Federal Party by acceding to a demand made by 
Mr. Barton before the General Election, that at the next submission 
of the Constitution to a mass vote no statutory minimum should 
be required but an actual majority should prevail. ‘Thus in four 
essential points Federalists, though out of office, had carried 
their policy: negotiations were to be opened with the other 
Colonies ; the Bounty bogey had been laid for ever; the financial 
clauses were practically admitted to be the best which were then 
procurable; and, most important of all, no legislative trick would 
stultify the votes of the majority of the people at the next 
Referendum. 

At the Conference which opened in Melbourne on January 31st, 
1899, Mr. Reid was most conciliatory. He was soon convinced that 
the financial scheme which, as the Chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee, he had himself proposed to the Convention could not be im- 
proved upon at present, and, in deference to the fears of the smaller 
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Colonies, he accepted the retention of the Braddon clause for a 
period of ten years, and the insertion of a new clause making it 
clear that the Commonwealth had power to give financial assistance 
to the several States. The other Prime Ministers agreed readily 
enough that the capital should be in New South Wales, subject to 
a proviso that it was not situated within a radius 100 miles of Sydney. 
In return, Mr. Reid agreed that the first Parliament should meet in 
Melbourne. The bare majority at the joint sittings was sub- 
stituted for the three-fifths, with the addition that it must be an 
absolute majority.* The clause forbidding any alteration of the 
boundaries of a State without consent of the State was also made 
clearer, and either House of Parliament was given a power without 
the consent of the other to submit a proposal for an amendment of 
the Constitution to a vote of States and people. As a net result 
of the Conference the alterations in the Bill are rather less than 
those which Mr. Barton had submitted at the General Election, 
and which the Anti-Federalists then rejected as inadequate. 

There does not, however, seem to be any danger that the old 
objections will ba revived, or that the Bill will not be carried. 
Writing on the opening day of our Parliamentary Session, I can 
feel no doubt of the successful passage of the Act which is required 
to authorize the holding of a second Referendum ; and although 
the vote on this occasion may not be large, I am hopeful that the 
genuine desire of the people for union will easily overcome pro- 
vincial opposition. The tide of Federal feeling is setting irresistibly. 
The movement itself has taken charge, and the people have become 
Federalists without knowing why. Naturally those to whose labours 
this change of feeling is so largely due do not care at present to scru- 
tinize.too closely the nature of the proposed alterations in the old 
Bill and the conduct which made them necessary. It is enough for 
us that these promote agreement; and if they also furnish an 
excuse for a departure from untenable positions, no friend of union 
will depreciate them upon that account. 


B. R. Wise. 


* In the original Bill the required majority was three-fifths of the members 
present and voting. 
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SOUTH AFRICA. 


In order to appreciate the crisis which has culminated in South 
Africa ‘during the past month, it is indispensable to master the 
contents of a Blue-Book containing about a quarter of a million 
words. No adequate analysis of this uninviting volume has yet 
appeared, and those who share the popular prejudice against this 
form of literature will certainly shirk the original. At the same 
time it would be difficult to exaggerate its significance, seeing that 
if issued by any other Government than the British it would be 
interpreted as signifying that the Boer Administration of the 
Transvaal must either be mended or ended, or in other words that 
a refusal of substantial redress of the Uitlander grievances would 
inevitably lead to an ultimatum. There is so far no reason to 
suppose that Great Britain will act unlike any other Power in her 
place, and so long as a consistent, definite, and intelligible policy is 
pursued, it is the obvious duty of Englishmen throughout the 
Empire to accord a loyal support to the Imperial Government. 
There is admittedly a considerable difference of opinion on the 
general South African question, which some approach from one 
standpoint and others from another. For the moment it is far 
wiser and safer to seek a common platform on which we can all 
agree. The Blue-Book is so fortunate as to furnish this. It will 
be henceforward impossible for any serious or even sane person to 
question the reality of the disabilities imposed on our fellow- 
subjects in the South African Republic by the pig-headed 
ineptitude of President Kruger’s régime. The British are deliber- 
ately kept in a condition of constant humiliation and political 
servitude, with the object, as Sir Alfred Milner evidently believes, 
of damaging our position as Paramount Power in South Africa. 
This oppression has become an intolerable scandal, and that the 

* In order that the reader, whether in Great or Greatcr Britain, may be in a 
position to form his own judgment on the South African crisis, which is liable to 


become even more acute than it is already, we devote the following pages entirely 


to that topic, thus reluctantly postponing our epitome of the very interesting events 
that have occurred elsewhere, 
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Uitlanders regard it as such is shown by the great Petition to the 
Queen signed by 21,684 British subjects at Johannesburg, recently 
forwarded by the British Agent at Pretoria (Mr. Conyngham 
Greene) to the High Commissioner at Cape Town (Sir Alfred 
Milner), and by him transmitted to the Colonial Secretary (Mr. 
Chamberlain) for presentation to Her Majesty. In a covering 
letter Sir Alfred Milner points out that while a large number of 
the names, “ positively large, though relatively inconsiderable, are 
evidently those of coloured people . . . the great bulk of the 
signatures appear to be those of white men bearing well-known 
British, Colonial-Dutch, or foreign names, though the first category 
(British) enormously predominates. I should say at a rough guess 
that at least three-fourths of the total signatures were those of 
men of pure European race. Of these a large number, to judge 
from the handwriting, are well educated, though a still larger 
number seem to belong to the lower middle or working class.” 


This Petition, which is, perhaps, the most interesting and 
instructive document in the Blué-Book, of which it forms the back- 
bone, describes the position of the Uitlanders since the end of 1895, 
when “ the discontent culminated in an armed insurrection against 
the Government of this State (not to be confounded with the 
Jameson Raid) which, however, failed of its object. On that 
occasion the people of Johannesburg placed the nselves unreservedly 
in the hands of Your Majesty’s High Commissioner (Sir Hercules 
Robinson), in the fullest confidence that he would see justice done 
to them.” President Kruger then published a proclamation in 
which he renewed his former promises of reform, but instead of 
fulfilling them the Volksraad has preferred legislation of a most 
unfriendly character, such as the Immigration of Aliens Act, only 
withdrawn on the resolute remonstrance of the British Government; 
the Press Law, giving the President power to suspend or suppress 
any newspaper that displeases him, which he has exercised in an 
arbitrary and one-sided manner ; and the Aliens Expulsion Act, en- 
abling the President to expel any British subjects distasteful to 
him. This law was eventually repealed, but only to be re-enacted 
in its essentials. Again, the President has made an outward show 
of conferring Municipal Government on Johannesburg; but this 
again is a sham, for although there are only 1,039 Boer Burghers 
in Johannesburg to 23,503 qualified Uitlanders, each municipal 
ward must return at least one Burgher to the Council, while the 
Burgomaster, who has a casting vote, is nominated by the Govern- 
ment. Moreover, the Government can veto any resolution of the 
Council. In 1897 further hopes of redress were held out to the 
Uitlanders, when the Transvaal Government appointed a Com- 
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mission composed of its own officials to investigate the depression 
of the mining industry. After a searching enquiry this Commission 
published a report recommending a series of reforms, of which the 
most important was the appointment of an Industrial Board sitting 
at, Johannesburg to supervise the administration of the Liquor 
Law and the Press Law, and to deal with the illicit trade in gold 
and amalgam. The Government, however, refused to act on the 
recommendation of its own Commission, and, declining all initiative, 
referred the report to a Select Committee of the Volksraad, which 
decided to ignore the main reforms proposed, and, by way of sub- 
stitute, suggested an increase of taxation which was at once adopted. 
In this same year (1897) the Transvaal still further jeopardized the 
position of the Uitlanders by subjecting the Bench to the Volksraad, 
which led to the dismissal of Chief Justice Kotze, who declined to 
bow to the new despot. 


The petitioners likewise point to the construction of forts 
commanding Johannesburg (whose inhabitants had previously 
been disarmed), as further evidence of the hostility of the 
Pretoria Government, while the constitution and personnel of the 
Boer police force is one of the standing menaces to the peace of 
the town :—“ The safety of the lives and property of the inhabitants 
is confided in a large measure to the care of men fresh from the 
country districts, who are unaccustomed to town life and ignorant 
of the ways and requirements of the people. When it is considered 
that this police force is armed with revolvers in addition to the 
ordinary police truncheon, it is not surprising that, instead of a 
defence, they are absolutely a danger to the community at large.” 
Again, trial by jury exists in name only, for the jurors are ex- 
clusively selected from the burghers, so the chance of justice being 
done when race or class interests are involved is remote. Details 
are given of an odious outrage for which official Boers seem to 
have been directly responsible. The Transvaal Government had 
ordered the arrest of Mr. Webb and Mr. Dodd, respectively the 
Vice-President and Secretary of the Transvaal Province of the 
South African League, “on a charge of contravening the Public 
Meetings Act by convening a meeting in the open air (at which 
they had organized a petition to the Queen). They were admitted 
to bail of £1,000 each, five times the amount required from the 
man charged with culpable homicide (the Boer Policeman 
Jones). . . . Thereupon your. Majesty’s subjects, considering 
the arrest of these two gentlemen a gross violation of the rights 
of British subjects and an attempt to strain unduly against them a 
law which had already been represented to the Government as 
pressing most heavily upon the Uitlander population, decided to 
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call a public meeting in an enclosed place, as permitted by the law, 
for the purpose of ventilating their grievances and endorsing a 
fresh petition to your Majesty. Prior to holding the meeting the 
South African League ascertained from the Government, through 
the State Attorney, that, as in their opinion the meeting was per- 
fectly legal in its objects, the Government had no intention of 
prohibiting it. The meeting took place on the 14th of January, 
1899, at the Amphitheatre, a large iron building capable of holding 
from 3,000 to 4,000 people. Prior to the advertised hour of opening 
an overwhelming large body of Boers, many of whom were police 
in plain clothes and other employés of the Government, forced an 
entrance by a side door and practically took complete possession 
of the building. They were all more or less armed, some with 
sticks, some with police batons, some with iron bars, and some 
with revolvers. The mere appearance of the speakers was the 
signal for disorder to commence; the Boers would not allow the 
meeting to proceed, but at once commenced to wreck the place, 
break up the chairs, and utilize the broken portions of them as 
weapons of offence against any single unarmed Englishman they 
could find. There were present several Government officials, justices of 
the peace, and lieutenants of police in uniform, and the Commandant 
of Police, but they were appealed to in vain, and the work of 
destruction proceeded, apparently with their concurrence. Several 
Englishmen were severely injured by the attacks of the rioters, but — 
in no case was an arrest effected, although offenders were pointed 
out and their arrest demanded ; nor, indeed, was any attempt made 
by the police to quell the riot. Up to the present time no steps 
have been taken by the Government towards prosecuting the ring- 
leaders of the disturbance, nor has a single arrest been made, not- 
withstanding the fact that the police officials who were present at 
the meeting admitted that some of the rioters were well known to 
them. Those of your Majesty’s subjects who were present at the 
meeting were unarmed and defenceless, and seeing that the rioters 
had the support of the police and some of the higher officials of 
the State, they refrained from any attempt at retaliation, preferring 
to rely upon more constitutional methods, and to lay a full state- 
ment of their grievances before your Most Gracious Majesty.” 
Under the circumstances it is scarcely surprising that the 
petitioners should affirm that “the condition of your Majesty’s 
subjects in this State has indeed become well nigh intolerable,” nor 
is it eccentric on their part to ask for protection “ to your Majesty’s 
loyal subjects resident in this State, and to cause an enquiry to be 
made into grievances and complaints enumerated: and set forth in 
this humble Petition, and to direct your Majesty’s representative in 
South Africa to take measures which will secure the speedy reform 
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of the abuses complained of, and to obtain substantial guarantees 
from the Government of this State for a recognition of their rights 
as British subjects.” 


This Uitlander petition was forwarded to the Colonial Secretary 
on March 28th, 1898, by the High Commissioner. During the fol- 
lowing weeks the position in South Africa became so anxious that 
on May 5th Sir Alfred Milner deemed it imperative to send a long 
cablegram to the Home Government, which was, in substance, an 
exhortation. This is the document denounced as “the inflam- 
matory despatch,” though it is the first time such an epithet has 
been applied to any work of Sir Alfred Milner’s. The fact is that, 
in his judgment, which has hitherto been supposed to be cool and 
sagacious, the time has come to call things by their proper names— 
a spade is, after all, a spade, and the Boer régime is an odious 
scandal. The High Commissioner’s candour has given an entirely 
new turn to the whole South African problem, which can never 
revert to where it was before this utterance—unless Milner is to 
be sacrificed. If his diagnosis of the situation was not acceptable 
to the Imperial Government it ought never to have been published. 
If acceptable, it must be acted upon. According to the High Com- 
missioner :—“ It was inevitable that the smouldering but profound 
discontent of the (Uitlander) population, who constantly find their 
affairs mismanaged, their protests disregarded, and their attitude 
misunderstood by a Government on which they have absolutely no 
means of exercising any influence, should once more break into 
flame.” He proceeds to restate the case for the petitioners with 
much force and emphasis :— 

** We have, therefore, simply to deal with a popular movement of a similar kind 
to that of 1894 and 1895 before it was perverted and ruined by a conspiracy, of 
which the great body of the Uitlanders were totally innocent. None of the griev- 
ances then complained of, and which then excited universal sympathy, have been 
remedied, and others have been added. The case is much stronger. It is impos- 
sible to overlook the tremendous change for the worse whieh has been effected by 
the lowering of the status of the High Court of Judicature and by the establish- 
ment of the principle embodied in the new draft Grondwet that any resolution of 
the Volksraad is equivalent to a law. The instability of the laws has always been 
one of the most serious grievances. The new Constitution provides for their per- 
manent instability, the Judges being bound by their oath to accept every Volksraad 
resolution as equally binding with a law passed in the regular form and with the 
provisions of the Constitution itself. The law prescribing this oath is one of which 
the present Chief Justice said that no self-respecting man could sit on the bench 
while it was on the Statute-book, Formerly the foreign population, however bit- 
terly they might resent the action of the Legislature and of the Administration, 
had yet confidence in the High Court of Judicature. It cannot be expected that 
they should feel the same confidence to-day. Seeing no hope in any other quarter, 
a number of Uitlanders, who happen to be British subjects, have addressed a 


petition to Her Majesty the Queen. I have already expressed my opinion of its 
substantial genuineness and the absolute bona fides of its promoters, But the 
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petition is only one proof among many of the profound discontent of the unen- 
franchised population, who are a great majority of the white inhabitants of the 
State.” 


The High Commissioner destroys the legend that the Uitlander 
agitation is the work of designing capitalists, as some affect to 


believe :— 

‘** With regard to the attempts to represent that movement as artificial, the work 
of scheming capitalists or professional agitators, I regard it as a wilful perversion 
of the truth. The defenceless people who are clamouring for a redress of grievances 
are doing so at great personal risk. It is notorious that many capitalists regard 
political agitation with disfavour because of its effects on markets. It is equally 
notorious that the lowest class of Uitlanders, and especially the illicit liquor 
dealers, have no sympathy whatever with the cause of reform. Moreover, there 
are in all classes a considerable number who only want to make money and clear 
out, and who, while possibly sympathizing with reform, feel no great interest in a 
matter which may only concern them temporarily. But a very large and con- 
stantly increasing proportion of the Uitlanders are not birds of passage ; they con- 
template a long residence in the country or to make it their permanent home. These 
people are the mainstay of the reform movement, as they are of the prosperity 
of the country. They would make excellent citizens if they had the chance. 
A busy industrial community is not naturally prone to political unrest. But 
they bear the chief burden of taxation ; they constantly feel in their business and 
daily lives the effects of chaotic local legislation and of incompetent and un- 
sympathetic administration ; they have many grievances, but they believe all this 
could be gradually removed if they had only a fair share of political power. This 
is the meaning of their vehement demand for enfranchisement. Moreover, they 
are mostly British subjects, accustomed to a free system and equal rights ; they feel 
deeply the personal indignity involved in a position of permanent subjection to the 
ruling caste which owes its wealth and power to their exertion. The political tur- 
moil in the Transvaal Republic will never end till the permanent Uitlander popula- 
tion is admitted to a share in the government, and while that turmoil lasts there 
will be no tranquillity or adequate progress in Her Majesty’s South African 
dominions.” 


In the closing paragraph of his despatch Sir Alfred Milner 
expounds the policy which, in his judgment, is incumbent upon 
this country unless the Paramount Power is prepared to abandon 
her position in South Africa :—“ The true remedy is to strike at the 
root of all these injuries—the political impotence of the injured. 
What diplomatic protests will never accomplish, a fair measure of 
Uitlander representation would gradually but surely bring about 
It seems a paradox, but it is true, that the only effective way 
of protecting our subjects is to help them to cease to be our 
subjects. The admission of Uitlanders to a fair share of political 
power would no doubt give stability to the Republic. But it would 
at the same time remove most of our causes of difference with it, 
and modify, and in the long-run entirely remove, that intense 
suspicion and bitter hostility to Great Britain which at present 
dominates its internal and external policy. The case for interven- 
tion is overwhelming. ‘The only attempted answer is that things 
will right themselves if left alone. But, in fact, the policy of 
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leaving things alone has been tried for years, and it has led to their 
going from bad io worse. It is not true that this is owing to the 
Raid. They were going from bad to worse before the Raid. We were 
on the verge of war before the Raid, and the Transvaal was on the 
verge of revolution. The effect of the Raid has been to give the policy 
of leaving things alone a new lease of life, and with the old conse- 
quences. The spectacle of thousands of British subjects kept 
permanently in the position of helots, constantly chafing under 
undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment for redress, does steadily undermine the influence and reputa- 
tion of Great Britain and the respect for the British Government 
within the Queen’s dominions. A certain section of the Press, not 
in the Transvaal only, preaches openly and constantly the doctrine 
of a Republic embracing all South Africa, and supports it by 
menacing references to the armaments of the Transvaal, its alliance 
with the Orange Free State, and the active sympathy which in case 
of war it would receive from a section of Her Majesty’s subjects. 
I regret to say that this doctrine, supported as it is by a ceaseless 
stream of malignant lies about the intentions of the British Govern- 
ment, is producing a great effect upon a large number of our Dutch 
fellow-colonists. Language is frequently used which seems to 
imply that the Dutch have some superior right even in this colony 
to their fellow-citizens of British birth. Thousands of men, peace- 
ably disposed, and, if left alone, perfectly satisfied with their 
position as British subjects, are being drawn into disaffection, 
and there is a corresponding exasperation on the side of the 
British. I can see nothing which will put a stop to this mis- 
chievous propaganda but some striking proof of the intention 
of Her Majesty’s Government not to be ousted from its position 
in South Africa. And the best proof alike of its power and its 
justice would be to obtain for the Uitlanders in the Transvaal a 
fair share in the government of the country which owes everything 
to their exertions. It could be made perfectly clear that our action 
was not directed against the existence of the Republic. We should 
only be demanding the re-establishment of rights which now exist 
in the Orange Free State, and which existed in the Transvaal 
itself at the time of and long after the withdrawal of British 
sovereignty. It would be no selfish demand, as other Uitlanders 
besides those of British birth would benefit by it. It is asking for 
nothing from others which we do not give ourselves. And it would 
certainly go to the root of the political unrest in South Africa, and, 
though temporarily it might aggravate, it would ultimately ex- 
tinguish the race feud which is the great bane of the country.” 


Five days after the receipt of the High Commissioner’s warning 
VOL. XXXIII. 61 
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(i.e. on May 10th) Mr. Chamberlain deals with the Uitlanders’ 
Petition in a lengthy despatch (May 10th) defining the attitude of 
the Imperial Government. The Colonial Secretary’s numerous 
enemies have been greatly chagrined to observe the conspicuous 
moderation of this statement, as it suits their malignant purpose 
to depict him as the villain of the piece, the firebrand of South 
Africa, the War-at-any-Price Jingo, &c. After informing Sir Alfred 
Milner that the Petition has been laid before the Queen, who has 
been graciously pleased to receive it, the despatch declares :— 
“ Her Majesty’s Government cannot remain indifferent to the com- 
plaints of British subjects resident in other countries, and if these 
are found to be justified, Her Majesty’s Government are entitled to 
make representations with a view to securing redress. This 
ordinary right of all Governments is strengthened in the present 
case by the peculiar relations established by the conventions 
between this country and the Transvaal, and also by the fact that 
the peace and prosperity of the whole of South Africa, including 
Her Majesty’s possessions, may be seriously affected by any cir- 
cumstances which are calculated to produce discontent and unrest 
in the South African Republic. Her Majesty’s Government have, 
therefore, made an investigation, based on the information already 
in their possession, into the subject of the Petition now before 
them.” The fruit of these researches is a valuable summary of the 
situation in the Transvaal. The root of the unrest and discontent 
amongst the Uitlanders “ lies in the policy pursued from the first 
by the Government of the South African Republic towards an im- 
migrant population, which is generally believed to far outnumber 
the burghers, and which forms at all events a very large proportion 
of the white inhabitants,” to whose intelligence and industry is 
due the enormous increase in the prosperity of a country whose 
revenue has risen from £177,876 in 1885 to £3,983,560 in 1898. 
Contrary to the policy adopted in most civilized countries where 
immigration has played an important part in building up the State 
the new-comers have been denied all effective voice in the affairs 
of the Transvaal, where political power and the control of taxation 
has been reserved as a monopoly of a minority “composed almost 
entirely of men engaged in pastoral and agricultural pursuits, 
whose knowledge of the conditions and necessities of the Uit- 
landers must be of the vaguest nature.” The Imperial Govern- 
ment recognizes in terms the obligations incurred by its interven- 
tion at the end of 1895 :—* The Uitlanders, who are, for the most 
part, British subjects, accustomed to the exercise of full political 
as well as municipal rights, had, for a long time prior to the dis- 
turbances of three years ago, been striving to obtain some ameliora- 
tion of these conditions by means of constitutional agitation, but 
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that agitation had entirely failed to effect its object. Active 
agitation and passive acquiescence had alike proved ineffectual, 
and at the end of 1895 the inhabitants of Johannesburg took up 
arms. At the instance of the High Commissioner these arms were 


laid down again, and the Republic was spared the horrors of civil 
war.” 


Mr. Chamberlain recalls the proclamations issued by President 
Kruger on 30th December, 1895, and 10th January, 1896. The 
first of these declared that the Transvaal Government “ were still 
always prepared to consider properly all complaints which may be 
properly submitted to it, and submit them to the Legislature of 
the country without delay to be dealt with.” The second of these 
proclamations announced the President’s intention “to submit at 
the first ordinary Session of the Volksraad a draft law for the ap- 
pointment of a municipality for Johannesburg,” in furtherance of 
which policy he appealed to the inhabitants of that city to “make 
it possible for the Government to appear before the Volksraad with 
the motto, ‘Forget and Forgive.” Mr. Chamberlain pertinently 
points out that “ Her Majesty’s Government felt justified in antici- 
pating that practical effect would be given to these conciliatory 
words of the President, but careful examination of the allegations 
made by the petitioners, and into the present condition of affairs 
in the South African Republic, shows that, so far from any sub- 
stantial measures of reform being passed, the legislation of the 
past three years and the action of the Executive have, on the 
whole, had the effect of increasing rather than of removing 
the causes of complaint.” Taking first the matter of taxation, 
there is no serious improvement to record. A revenue of nearly 
£4,000,000 is raised to carry on the administration of a country 
which is believed to‘contain less than a quarter of a million white 
inhabitants. This revenue is mainly derived from the Uitlanders, 
who have to bear a burden of taxation exceeding £16 a head, which 
is probably unparalleled in any other country. M. Rouliot, Presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Mines, a gentlemen of French nationality, 
speaking on the 21st of November last on the subject of a new tax 
on the gold-mining industry, said :—“ We are the most heavily 
taxed community in the world, although we are the one that has 
the least to say about the use of the funds it contributes.” The 
character of the financial administration of the Transvaal is indi- 
cated by the report of the Inspector of Offices, published in 
October, 1897, which showed defalcations on the part of the 
officials amounting to £18,590, while the debate on the Esti- 
mates in the Volksraad in March, 1898, elicited the fact that 
£2,398.506 16s, 8d. had been advanced to officials during the past 
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fifteen years and was unaccounted for. Again in the current Esti- 
mates the sum of £36,000 is allotted to the Secret Service Fund, 
which, though larger than the Secret Service money voted in the 
British Imperial Estimates, appears to be habitually exceeded—in 
1898 the Transvaal Secret expenditure was £42,504, and in 1896 
actually £191,837. 


Mr. Chamberlain goes seriatim through the various Uitlander 
grievances laid before the Imperial Government. The dynamite 
monopoly has been protested against as a breach of the London 
Convention. Nevertheless, the Staats Courant contains notices 
that other concessions have been granted which are likely to 
become monopolies, such as the manufacture of matches, paper, 
chocolate, wool, starch, mineral waters, soap, and oil, all of which will 
increase the already excessive cost of living in the Transvaal. After 
a passing allusion to the other financial grievance, Mr. Chamber- 
lain points out that “ Her Majesty’s Government, however, attach 
much less importance to financial grievances than to those which 
affect the personal rights of the Uitlander community, and which 
places them in a condition of political, educational, and social 
inferiority to the Boer inhabitants of the Transvaal, and even 
endanger the security of their lives and property. It is in this 
respect that the spirit, if not the letter, of the Convention has 
been most seriously infringed.” ‘The educational policy of the 
Transvaal Government is typical of their efforts to proscribe and 
humiliate the Uitlanders :— 


‘*The Government spends £250,000 a year, mostly taken out of the pockets of 
the Uitlanders, on popular education, and under conditions which make it almost 
impossible for the children of Uitlanders to benefit by it. The State system, in- 
deed, appears to be more directed to forcing upon the Uitlander population the 
habitual use of the Dutch language than to imparting to them the rudiments of 
general knowledge. 

“The law of 1896, dealing with education on the goldfields, has, indeed, been 
claimed as a reform, but it scarcely even pretends to be so, for it leaves the 
education of non-Dutch speaking children in the hands of the Superintendent of 
Education, who is not controlled by any local representative authority, and it 
declares that the spirit and tendency of former legislation ‘is to be strictly ad- 
hered to. What that spirit is may be gathered from the provisions in Law No. 8 
of 1892, that all teaching must be in Dutch, and that all school books must be 
written in Dutch, and from the strict limitation imposed by the law on the 
number of hours in the week in which any living foreign language may be taught. 
In no standard may they exceed four out of twenty-five, while in the lowest 
standards none are allowed. 

“As a matter of fact, Her Majesty’s Government understand that in State- 
aided schools on the goldfields an increasingly larger proportion of Dutch is 
required in the higher standards until, in the fourth standard, Dutch is the 
sole medium of education, with the result that there are only half a dozen 
schools on the goldfields in receipt of State aid. Yet the Superintendent of 
Education complained, in his Departmental Report for 1896, of the ‘ uneducational 
and unnational cry for more English.’” 
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Mr. Chamberlain reviews the policy of the Transvaal both as 
regards the sham municipality conferred upon Johannesburg and 
the refusal of the Volksraad to adopt the recommendations of the 
Government’s Industrial Commission. He calls attention to 
the systematic maltreatment of coloured British subjects by 
the Boer Field-Cornet, Lombard, who was suspended and then 
reinstated, the notorious Edgar case, the organized outrages at the 
amphitheatre meeting, the harsh Press laws, the arbitrary and in- 
vidious expulsion of aliens, and, above all, the attack on the High 
Court of the Republic, which has deprived the Uitlanders of their 
one chance of justice. 


The Colonial Secretary closes his masterly and convincing im- 
peachment of the Boer Administration with a statement of policy 
couched in unimpeachably moderate terms. We may fairly assume 
that the Colonial Secretary’s chief colleagues had an opportunity 
of perusing the despatch before it took final form, and that it em- 
bodies the collective wisdom of the Cabinet, or at any rate of the 
Inner Cabinet. Henceforward, the Uitlanders will be unable to 


assert that British statesmen have no appreciation of their 
grievances :— 


‘* Tt results from this review of the facts and conditions on which the petition is 
founded, as well as from the information derived from your despatches and from 
other official sources, that British subjects and the Uitlanders generally in the 
South African Republic have substantial grounds for their complaints of the 
treatment to which they are subjected. . . . These complaints may be sum- 
marized in the statemeut that under present conditions, all of which have arisen 
since the Convention of 1884 was signed, the Uitlanders are now denied that 
equality of treatment which that instrument was designed to secure for them. 

** The conditions subsisting in the South African Republic are altogether incon- 
sistent with such equality, and are in striking contrast to those subsisting in all 
British colonies possessing representative institutions, where white men of every 
race enjoy equal freedom and equal justice, and new-comers are, after a reasonable 
period of residence, admitted to full political rights. 

‘*In the Orange Free State, where similar privileges are conceded to all aliens 
resident in the Republic, the Dutch burgher and the foreign immigrant who enjoys 
the hospitality of the State live in harmony and mutual confidence ; and the inde- 
pendence of the Republic is secured as well by the contentment and loyalty of 
all its citizens as by the good relations which prevail between its Government and 
those of other parts of South Africa. 

‘* Unfortunately, the policy of the South African Republic has been conducted 
on very different lines, and but for the anxiety of Her Majesty’s Government to 
extend every consideration to a weaker State which in recent years has had just 
reason to complain ef the action of British subjects, and may therefore be naturally 
prone to suspicion and indisposed to take an impartial view of the situation, the 
state of affairs must have led to the most serious protest and remonstrance. 

‘* Recognizing, however, the exceptional circumstances of the case, Her Majesty’s 
Government have refrained since their despatch of the 4th of February, 1896, from 
any pressure on the Government of the South African Republic except in cases in 
which there has been a distinct breach of the provisions of the Convention of 1884 ; 
and they have sincerely hoped that the Government of the Republic would volun- 
tarily meet the expectations raised by the President, and would take the necessary 
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steps to secure that williag loyalty of all the inhabitants of the State which would 
be the best guarantee for its security and independence. 

**They are most unwilling to depart from their attitude of reserve and ex” 
pectancy, but having regard to the position of Great Britain as the paramount 
Power in South Africa, and the duty incumbent upon them to protect all British 
subjects residing in a foreign country, they cannot permanently ignore the excep- 
tional and arbitrary treatment to which their fellow-countrymen and others are 
exposed, and the absolute indifference of the Government of the Republic to the 
friendly representations which have been made;to them on the subject. 

One further and presumably final effort at conciliation was to be 
made before the High Commissioner’s alternative policy of coercion 
is adopted. The last paragraph of the despatch contains a sugges- 
tion of a Conference between Sir Alfred Milner and President 
Kruger :—“ Her Majesty’s Government earnestly desire the pros- 
perity of the South African Republic. They have been anxious 
to avoid any intervention in its internal concerns, and they may 
point out in this connection that if they really entertained the 
design of destroying its independence, which has been attributed 
to them, no policy could be better calculated to defeat their object 
than that which, in all friendship and sincerity, they now urge upon 
the Government of the South African Republic, and which would 
remove any pretext for interference by relieving British subjects 
of all just cause of complaint. With the earnest hope of arriving 
at a satisfactory settlement, and as a proof of their desire to main- 
tain cordial relations with the South African Republic, Her 
Majesty's Government now suggest, for the consideration of Presi- 
dent Kruger, that a meeting should be arranged between his 
Honour and yourself for the purpose of discussing the situation 
in a conciliatory spirit, and in the hope that you may arrive, in 
concert with the President, at such an arrangement as Her 
Majesty’s Government could accept and recommend to the 
Uitlander population as a reasonable concession to their just 
demands, and the settlement of the difficulties which have 
threatened the good relations which Her Majesty’s Government 
desire should constantly exist between themselves and the 
Government of the South African Republic. If the President 
should be disposed favourably to entertain this suggestion, you 
are authorized to proceed to Pretoria to confer with him on all 
the questions raised in this despatch.” 

By a curious coincidence, at the very moment that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was writing to Sir Alfred Milner proposing a conference 
with President Kruger, Sir Alfred Milner was telegraphing a similar 
suggestion to Mr. Chamberlain. 

“May 10th. Yesterday Mr. Hofmeyr, whom I have not seen for some time, 


approached me with the suggestion that I should meet President Kruger at 
Bloemfontein, He said that to give us an opportunity and freedom to exchange 
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views on neutral ground, the President of the Orange Free State would invite us 
both thither. I did not give any answer, but discussed the matter in a friendly 
spirit. The Prime Minister came to see me this morning, and read me the follow- 
ing telegram :— 

“* Begins.—President, Bloemfontein, to Hon. W. P. Schreiner, Cape Town, 
May 10th. In view of the unsettled state of feeling through South Africa which 
is caused by the many rumours which receive currency through the newspapers, I 
have come to the conclusion, after careful consideration, that it might be advis- 
able and lead to good results if a meeting between High Commissioner and 
President of South African Republic could be arranged here at an early date, at 
which, as may be desired by them, I could take part or not, The meeting would 
he with a view to arriving at some satisfactory understanding by discussing the 
present position in a friendly spirit. If the High Commissioner would fall in with 
the idea, I have reason for thinking that the President of South African Republic 
would be inclined to accept an invitation from me to such a meeting. Could you 
ascertain and inform me whether, if I issued such an invitation, the High Com- 
inissioner would accept? Telegram ends. 

‘* Schreiner, in his own name and that of his colleagues, urged me most strongly 
to accept the invitation. This was the result, he said, of the influence which he 
had been using with the Transvaal Government ever since I had warned him of 
the gravity of the situation ; and it was a very great step in advance on the part 
of President Kruger, as he (Schreiner) regarded it. 

**T could hardly take that view, I said, as the invitation did not emanate from 
President Kruger himself, and what was to be the basis or subject of the dis- 
cussion was not indicated in any way. 

** The attempt to lay down the subject of the discussion would result, he re- 
plied, in a long paper controversy, and he looked for the best result by the sub- 
stitution for paper controversy of personal discussion, 

‘*My reply was that I was entirely in favour of a personal interview in principle ; 
but that without some previous understanding it might, I feared, only reveal the 
immense distance between us. I agreed finally to his sending the following 
message :— 

‘* Prime Minister, Cape Colony, to President, Bloemfontein, May 10th. 

‘* Thank you for your telegram, which I have communicated to his Excellency. 
Generally, he agrees as to the desirability of his meeting President Kruger. 
Before deciding, however, whether he could accept your invitation at present he 
inust consider carefully on what understanding such a meeting should be founded. 
He would wish therefore that, until you hear further from me, the invitation 
suggested by you should wait for the present. Personally 1 am sanguine that the 
proposed meeting may be arranged ; but his Excellency’s serious consideration is 
naturally demanded by the matter. Telegram ends. 

‘*T informed Schreiner that I would see him again about the matter at a reason- 
able early date, but told him distinctly that it was not one about which I could 
allow myself to be hurried.” 


On receiving this telegram Mr. Chamberlain wired authorizing 
the High Commissioner to accept President Steyn’s invitation, and 
informing him that the despatch “already on its way” suggested 
such a conference as was proposed. President Kruger on his part 
informed the President of the Orange Free State that he would 
“come to Bloemfontein and will gladly discuss every proposal in 
a friendly way that can conduce to a good understanding between 
South African Republic and England, and to the maintenance of 
peace in South Africa, provided that the independence of the 
Republic is not impugned.” 
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Thus was the way prepared for the famous Bloemfontein Con- 
ference. Sir Alfred Milner asked Mr. Chamberlain (May 22nd) for 
“some indication of the time you wish me to take. It is my own 
inclination to put in foreground question of Uitlanders’ grievance, 
treating it as broadly as possible and insisting that it is necessary, 
in order to relieve situation, that Uitlanders should obtain some 
substantial degree of representation by legislation to be passed this 
Session. Following would be general line—Franchise after six 
years, retrospective, and at least seven members for the Rand; 
present number of Volksraad South African Republic being 
twenty-eight this would make one-fifth of it (sic) Uitlander 
members. If President South African Republic will not agree to 
anything like this, I should try municipal government for the 
whole Rand as an alternative, with wide powers, including control 
of police. If he rejects this too, I do not see much use in dis- 
cussing various outstanding questions between the two Governments 
in detail, such as dynamite,” &c. Mr. Chamberlain wisely declined 
to give the High Commissioner “ any formal instructions for con- 
ference ; I wish to leave you as free a hand as possible. I think 
personally that you should lay all the stress on the question of 
franchise in first instance. Other reforms are less pressing, and will 
come in time, if this can be arranged satisfactorily and form of oath 
modified. Redistribution is reasonable and important, but you 
might accept a moderate concession. If fair terms on franchise are 
refused by President, it appears hardly worth while to bring forward 
other matters such as aliens, &c., and the whole position must be 
reconsidered. You should not, however, lose sight of possible 
alternative in shape of full municipal rights for populous mining 
district and Johannesburg. This I still think a feasible solution 
if President fears that independence will be endangered by con- 
cession of general franchise. I had prepared preceding instructions 
before arrival of your telegram of 22nd May. Our views, you will 
see, are substantially the same, and details are left to your dis- 
cretion.” The striking identity between these two short telegrams 
as contrasted with the apparent divergence between the long 
despatches previously quoted, has suggested the inference that the 
Colonial Secretary and High Commissioner see eye to eye on South 
African affairs, but that the former is occasionally hampered by 
colleagues. That is how some read a situation which is serious 
enough without divided counsels. 


In accordance with the foregoing telegrams, Sir Alfred Milner and 
President Kruger proceeded to Bloemfontein on May 30th as the 
guests of the President of the Orange Free State. They remained 
in private conference for several days, the High Commissioner being 
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assisted by the Imperial Secretary, Mr. Fildes, and the Transvaal 
President by two members of his Executive and the State Attorney. 
On the conclusion of the conference it was announced by Lord 
Selborne (June 7th) that there had been “a break down.” Simul- 
taneously Dr. Leyds, the travelling Diplomatic Agent of the Trans- 
vaal Government, published in Europe a despatch he had received 
from Pretoria, thus getting the Boer version first before the civilized 
world. According to this account the High Commissioner had laid 
stress upon the franchise and dynamite questions, while on the 
Transvaal side, the incorporation of Swaziland, the payment of the 
Jameson Raid indemnity, and the adoption of arbitration to deter- 
mine differences between the two countries were urged. The High 
Commissioner did not, however, insist on the dynamite question 
nor the President on the Swaziland demand, and the former stated 
that the British Government proposed to assess the damages for 
the Raid by arbitration. Finally the conference was narrowed to a 
discussion on the franchise for the Uitlanders, and the proposals 
and counter proposals put forward were, according to Dr. Leyds, as 
follows :— 


THE HIGH COMMISSIONER'S 
PROPOSALS, 

‘©1. That the number of years for the 
acquisition of the franchise should be 
fixed at five, with retroactive effect. 

‘2. That the naturalization oath 
should be modified. 

«3, That afair representation should 
be granted to the new population. 

‘4, That naturalization should im- 
mediately carry with it the full right to 
vote.” 


PRESIDENT KRUGER’S COUNTER 
PROPOSALS. 

‘© 1, That the length of sojourn 
necessary for naturalization should be 
fixed at two years, while the full fran- 
chise should only be acquired five years 
after naturalization. 

‘**2,. That every person established in 
the country prior to 1890 should have 
the franchise in two years’ time. 

“°3. That the mining population 
should be more largely represented. 

‘*4. That one of the conditions of ob- 
taining naturalization should be the 
possession of real property having a 
value of at least £150 sterling, or the 
occupation of a house of a letting value 
of at least £50, or the enjoyment of an 
income of at least £200 per annum. 

**5. That another condition of ob- 
taining naturalization should be to give 
proofs of having possessed civie rights 
in the country where the person con- 
cerned lived previously. 

**6. That the formula of the oath 
should be similar to that used in the 
Orange Free State. 

**7. That all proposals by the Pre- 
sident should be subject to the accept- 
ance by the British Government of the 
principle of arbitration on the differ- 
ences between the two countries,” 
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Two days after the publication of the Leyds telegram, Sir Alfred 
Milner’s account of the Bloemfontein Conference was given to the 
world. At his first meeting with President Kruger on May 31st, 
after a general reference to the open questions between the Govern- 
ments, which disturbed South Africa, the High Commissioner 
pointed out that if the South African Republic would voluntarily 
change its policy towards the Uitlanders and take steps calculated 
to satisfy the reasonable section of them the independence of the 
country would be strengthened and outstanding questions would 
be more easily settled. “The President, recognizing that his 
Excellency’s attitude was that of friendly suggestion and not of 
dictation in internal affairs, invited him to put forward any points 
he desired to discuss.” Sir Alfred Milner, on the second day of 
the Conference (June Ist) formulated—at the invitation of the 
President—the following suggestions for enfranchisement :— 


‘* Begins.—He had to bear in mind on the one hand prejudices of old burghers 
and necessity of convincing them that they would not be swamped by new- 
comers, and on the other hand uselessness of proposing anything which would 
be rejected by Uitlanders as totally insufficient, and would not bring them on 
to the side of the Scate, throwing in their lot with it and working in future 
with the old burghers as one people; bearing both these points in mind he 
proposed that the full franchise should be given to every foreigner who (qa) 
had been resident for five years in the Republic ; (6) declared his intention to 
reside permanently ; (c) took an oath to obey the laws, undertake all obligations 
of citizenship, and defend independence of country ; franchise to be confined 
to persons of good character possessing a certain amount of property or income, 
finally, some increase of seats in districts where the Uitlanders principally reside; 
the number of these was a matter for discussion, but it was essential that they 


should not be so few as to leave the representatives of the new constituencies in 
a contemptible minority.—Ends.” 


President Kruger met this very moderate proposal by his usual 
declaration that it was “tantamount to handing over his country 
to foreigners,” to which Sir Alfred Milner strongly demurred, 
pointing out that the burghers would retain a large majority in 
the Volksraad. The President then raised further obstacles by 
proposing that the franchise settlement should be contingent on 
the settiement of other questions, particularly arbitration, but Sir 


Alfred Milner pressed for the preliminary discussion of the franchise 
an its merits. 


On the third day the President handed in a memorandum of 
counter proposals. Those who have had previous experience of 
Dr. Leyd’s methods of diplomacy will not be the least surprised 
to find that the summary published by him, wrbi et orbi, does 
not fairly represent these counter proposals. In order to expose 
this impudent and characteristic attempt to mislead public 
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opinion in Europe as to the reasonableness of the Boer policy, 
we reproduce the Kruger programme as printed in Sir Alfred 
Milner’s telegram with those passages marked in italics, which 
are omitted from the Leyd’s summary. It is somewhat sig- 
nificant, if not altogether surprising, that everyone of the 
omitted passages contains some restriction upon the enfranchise- 
ment of the Uitlanders. In fact, what is apparently given with 
one hand is taken away with the other: “Subject to this settle- 
ment of other questions such as arbitration, President undertook 
to submit to the approval of Volksraad and people detailed 
proposals to following effect : (a) new-comers registering themselves 
within fourteen days after arrival to obtain naturalization after 
two years on complying with following conditions :—(1) Six 
months’ notice of intention to apply for naturalization ; (2) two 
years continuous registration ; (3) residence in the South African 
Republic during that period; (4) no dishonouring sentence ; (5) 
proof of obedience to the laws, no act against government or 
independence ; (6) proof of full State citizenship and franchise or 
title to it in former country ; (7) possession of fixed property to 
value of £150, occupation of house to annual rental of £50, or 
yearly income of at least £200, Government to have the power of 
granting naturalization to persons not satisfying this condition ; 
(8) oath similar to Orange Free State. Persons so naturalized five 
years after naturalization to obtain full franchise on following 
conditions :—(1) Continuous registration for five years after 
naturalization ; (2) continuous residence during that period ; 
(3) no dishonouring sentence ; (4) proof of obedience to law, ge. ; 
(5) property qualification as above; (6) residents in the South 
African Republic before 1890 getting naturalized within six months 
Srom promulgation of this proposed law and giving six months’ 
notice of intention to apply for naturalization to obtain full 
franchise two years after naturalization on complying with con- 
ditions for full franchise mentioned above, substituting two 
for five years, those not getting naturalized within six months to 
fall under already mentioned conditions for new-comers ; (7) 
those already resident for two years or more to be allowed 
immediate naturalization on above-mentioned naturalization con- 
ditions for new-comers and to obtain full franchise five years after 
naturalization on compliance with above-mentioned full franchise 
conditions ; (8) those already naturalized to obtain full franchise 
five years after naturalization on last-mentioned conditions.” 


On the following day (June 3rd) the High Commissioner replied 
to the President’s proposals, which he acknowledged was “a con- 
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siderable advance on existing franchise law,” but he pointed out 
that it was “ quite inadequate to the needs of the case.” No man 
not already naturalized, however long he might have been in the 
country, could get a vote under two and a half years from the 
passing of the new law, and no considerable number of people 
would obtain it under five years even if they got naturalized, which 
they would not do as the scheme retained the unfortunate principle 
first introduced in 1890, coastraining a man to abandon his old 
citizenship for a number of years before getting full burgher rights. 
Sir Alfred Milner admitted that the old burghers ought not to be 
swamped by new-comers, but so long as the latter had no representa- 
tive in the first Volksraad, the effective branch of the Legislature, 
they would, as a body, remain an inferior caste. As the President 
refused even to discuss the alternative of conferring upon Johannes- 
burg some measure of local autonomy, the Conference practically 
came to a standstill. On the following day (June 4th) President 
Kruger presented another memorandum suggesting an increase in 
the number of members representing the goldfields from two to 
five, and pointing out the influence Uitlanders would have over 
Second Volksraad—an impotent body whose work is subject to 
review by the First Volksraad. This memorandum did not carry 
the case any further, and led to a crushing criticism from the High 
Commissioner on the functions of the Second Volksraad. 


** Looking to the extreme importance of the vote for the First Volksraad and for 
the President, his Excellency considered that the bulk of the Uitlanders would 
rather wait five or even seven years for burghership, if it at once conferred all the 
rights as well as all the obligations of the old burghers, than come in under the 
President’s proposal ; even accepting the President’s view of what constitutes 
burghership yet where there are both full burghers and persons who may be called 
half burghers the latter must form an inferior class, and to that class men who had 
taken the oath under the President’s proposal and thereby lost their former 


citizenship might, owing to various circumstances, find themselves permanently 
confined.” 


Sir Alfred Milner concluded by saying that he had come to the 
Conference 


“In the hope that he might be able to report to Her Majesty’s Government that 
measures were about to be adopted which would lead to such an improvement in 
the situation as to relieve Her Majesty’s Government from pressing for the redress 
of particular grievances, but he did not feel that what his Honour had seen his 
way to propose in the matter of franchise or what he indicated as the extreme 
length to which he might at sume future time be willing to go in the extension of 
local government was sufficient to justify him in reporting in that sense.” 


At the final sitting in the afternoon of 5th June, President 
Kruger declared that his franchise proposal “went as far as was 
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possible in the interests of the people and the States.” The Presi- 
dent coolly added that he should recommend this plan—which the 
High Commissioner pronounced to be “unacceptable”—to the 
Volksraad, and “ would then expect his Excellency to recommend 
to Her Majesty's Government his Honour’s request about arbitration. 
His Excellency would understand that if Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should not grant this request, it could scarcely be expected 
that the people of the South African Republic would approve of 
his Honour’s comprehensive proposal with regard to franchise!” 
Sir Alfred Milner politely replied that both parties reverted to the 
status quo ante the Ccnference which was absolutely at an end, 
and there was no obligation on either side arising out of it. He 
did not wish to discourage the President from laying proposals 
before the Volksraad, but he would, of course, do so of his own 
motion and not as part of any understanding with Her Majesty’s 
Government. Great Britain would be willing to consider arbitra- 
tion as regards a certain class of question, but would never submit 
to the arbitrament of a foreign Government. After an inter- 
change of personal courtesies the Conference broke up. 


As the unscrupulous summary issued by the*Boer Government 
vid Dr. Leyds has misled a number of innocent people as to the 
real character of President Kruger’s proposed Reform Bill, it may 
be as well to reproduce the able analysis that appeared in The 
Times, which has discussed the South African crisis with marked 
moderation :— 


‘* New-comers into the Transvaal would under the President’s scheme be obliged 
to register themselves within fourteen days after their arrival and give six months’ 
notice of their intention to apply for naturalization. Two years after the expiry 
of that notice they would be entitled to naturalization if certain rather onerous 
conditions had been strictly observed. Thereupon they would cease to be British 
subjects, but would have to complete five years’ further residence under the same 
onerous conditions before they could obtain the full rights of citizens in the 
Transvaal. During these five years they would, of course, be in a sort of limbo, 
having no effective nationality of any kind. Persons who have lived in the 
Transvaal since 1890 and have been fortunate enough to comply with the same 
conditions during the intervening years are permitted to obtain the franchise 
within two-and-a-half years of the promulgation of the enabling Act. Persons 
who, always under these conditions, have lived for two years in the Transvaal 
may obtain naturalization at the expiry of their six months’ notice, but will then 
have to wait five years for the franchise. The only persons who could claim the 
franchise immediately after the promulgation of the new scheme would be those 
if there be any such, who were naturalized five years previously. Thus the oldest 
residents in the Transvaal would have to wait two and a half years for the 
franchise, residents of two years’ standing would have to wait five and a half 
years, and new-comers would have to wait seven and a half years, all being liable 
at the end of the term to find that they are disqualified by having fallen into one or 
other of the pits dug for the unwary. They must be able to show continuous 
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registration during the entire period, continous residence in the Transvaal, no dis- 
honouring sentence, proof of obedience to the laws, proof of title to full State 
citizenship in their country of origin, and possession of certain property or income. 
Under one or other of these clauses, which, it will be observed, throw the burden 
of proof and sometimes the burden of proving a negative upon the claimant, it is 
certain that Boer ingenuity would be equal to the disfranchisement of numbers 
who in any civilized country would be eligible for full citizenship.” 


So far as we can gather amid the confused and conflicting multi- 
tude of cablegrams, speeches, interviews and articles that have 
flooded the newspapers ever since the collapse of the Bloemfontein 
Conference nothing decisive has happened to relieve the South 
African situation, which, at the time of writing, remains a deadlock. 
Neither side appears to be willing to yield, while each is equally 
anxious to avoid extremities. President Kruger has submitted his 
franchise proposals, with some immaterial alterations, to the 
Transvaal Volksraad in the form of a draft law, which was forth- 
with adopted, with the promise that it should be submitted to 
the people. It is also rumoured (but beware of Reuter) that 
the representation of the Rand is to be raised from two to six 
members, and it is officially declared that the reforms are 
not to be made conditional on Great Britain’s acceptance of 
arbitration ; it is further asserted that “the question of arbitra- 
tion by a foreign power has never been considered.” It is 
believed that the Governments of the Orange Free State and that 
of Cape Colony—which is happily Dutch at this moment, and 
therefore offered a remarkable opportunity of showing its 
statesmanship—are pressing President Kruger to make further 
concessions, while at least one European Government has 
unofficially advised him in a similar sense. The progressives 
among his own people are also said to be using their influence in 
favour of an enlargement of the constitution by the adoption of a 
retrospective seven years’ franchise without the proposed probation- 
ary period. Sir Alfred Milner has, on his side, delivered an admirable 
speech in Capetown, pointing out that it would have been worse 
than useless to accept a scheme framed so as to leave an enormous 
majority of the Uitlanders still outside the State, and that, as the 
problem in South Africa was to get the different races to pull 
together, the only solution was the establishment of the principle 
of equality all round. While patient, the British Government 
could not relapse into indifference as regards the grievances of the 
Uitlanders. One hopeful element in the situation is contributed 
by Mr. Rose Innes, who is the great moderating factor in Cape 
politics, and a man equally respected by political opponents and 
supporters. He has religiously abstained from all anti-Transvaal 
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mevements, and now comes forward to declare President Kruger’s 
proposals inadequate, and that it is the urgent duty of the 
President’s friends to induce him to make further concessions, 
which Mr. Kose Innes believes will be made. 


While various external influences are working for peace, the 
position in the Transvaal is by no means encouraging. A great 
meeting of 5,000 Uitlanders was held in Johannesburg on Satur- 
day, June 10th, which passed resolutions affirming that no settle- 
ment of the constitutional problems of the country can be 
satisfactory which does not provide for the recognition of the 
equal political rights of all white inhabitants; that President 
Kruger’s franchise proposals submitted at Bloemfontein are wholly 
inadequate; and that Sir Alfred Milner’s proposals are the irre- 
ducible minimum that could be accepted. President Kruger re- 
torted in an ominous speech at a subsequent sitting of the Volks- 
raad containing the first responsible reference to war: “The other 
side had not conceded one tittle, and he could _ not 
give more. God had always stood by them. He did 
not want war, but he would not give away more.” 
Three days later a meeting of 4,000 burghers was held at 
Paardekraad, on June 17th, to strengthen the hands of the 
President. In opening the proceedings, General Joubert said they 
were willing to shed their blood for their country. However, they 
were not going to make a declaration of war, but to approve, for 
the sake of peace, what the President had done at Bloemfontein. 
Mr. Wolmarans, member of the Executive Council, said that by 
Sir A. Milner’s proposals strangers could come and undermine the 
independence of the country. Mr. Schalk Burger strongly de- 
nied that Her Majesty’s Government had any right to interfere 
in their internal affairs, but in the interest of peace they discussed 
the franchise. He could see no reason for war. Mr. Kock, a 
member of the Executive Council, said that in England the people 
were treated like dumb animals; in the Transvaal the voice of the 
people was the voice of the King. He would not grant another 
hair more than the President’s propusals. A resolution was passed 
approving these proposals, and declaring them as liberal and far- 
reaching as the meeting could possibly consent to. Similar 
meetings have been held with similar results in Pretoria and other 
places, and the Boers are being stirred up against the British. 
They have naturally received great encouragement in their non- 
possumus attitude from utterances on this side, of which, 
curiously enough, the most unpatriotic comes from Mr. Hawksley, 
the solicitor of the Chartered Company, who is evidently alarmed 
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lest the Imperial Government should succeed where the Company 
has failed ; so he has obligingly informed the Boers, in the course 
of a speech at Torquay (The Times report), “ that in his opinion 
the Government were only playing a game of bluff.” Such a state- 
ment from such a quarter is well calculated to sterilize Sir Alfred 
Milner’s efforts and to stiffen the back of President Kruger. As 
The Times correspondent at Johannesburg warns us :—“ If England 
maintains a firm and united front there is little risk of war, but 
weak declarations of policy encourage the Boers and their 
supporters elsewhere in South Africa in their dangerous ob- 
stinacy.” 
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